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The report of the ‘‘ select committee 
on transportation routes to the sea 
board ” is one of those ponderous docu- 
ments that will be read by few men in 
its entirety. The report itself takes up 
254 document pages, and the ‘appendix 
232 pages additional, while the evi- 
dence upon which this volume is based 
is printed in a separate volume of nearly 
1,000 pages. 

-The great importance of the subject 
has induced us to examine these docu- 
ments with great care, and it gives us 
pleasure to testify that the report is one 
of great interest and value, and, while 
it will be read of course by only a few, it 
will form the basis of the future discus- 
sion and development of this important 
subject. Senator Windom can safely rest 
the reputation of his Senatorial career 
upon this report, for it is the first pains- 
taking and intelligent effort to digest 
and systematize the transportation pro- 
blem; and a century hence, when two 
hundred millions of population will jostle 
each other within the present area of the | 
United States, the recommendations of | 
this report will be considered as the first 
appreciative effort to solve a most intri- 
cate problem. And while the reeommen- 
dations for opening up different chan- 
nels of commerce may seem too broad and 
liberal to secure immediate acceptance, 
they will be judged but feeble attempts 
in the very near future. We believe 


most fully that the nation ought to ex- 
pend no less than twenty millions of dol- 
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lars per year, for an iudetinite continu- 
21k 


ous period of at least forty or fifty years, 
upon these internal improvements. We 
also hold that only two or at the most 
three of the continuous channels should 
be undertaken at the same time, so that 
this sum may not be squandered in fee- 
blaand temporary improvements, As 
soon as two routes are fully completed 
two others ought to be undertaken, un- 
til five or six independent channels of 
communication are established. 

We are inclined to think that one 
branch of the subject has not received 
sufficient attention by the committee 
nothwithstanding the length and elabo- 
ration of the report. Weallude to the 
feasibility of a canal across Lowa, and 
of navigation west of the Missouri river. 
The cost of transportation west of the 
Mississippi, which is on the east side of 
the center of the continent, rapidly in- 
creases, and water communication from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Missouri, 
and between the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi,areimperatively demanded. East of 
Chicago and St. Louis produce is trans- 
ported so nearly at cost that compara- 
tively but a small saving can be effected, 
and additional channels are more needed 
to meet the ever increasing demand for 
transportation facilities than on account 
of overcharges. 

The indisposition of the general public 
to engage in earnest, intellectual labor is 
so great, and the desire to receive opin- 
ions ready made in ten-line paragraphs so 
general, that we are at a loss to know 
how little we may quote with any hope 
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of being read, It is one of the most 


alarming symptoms of intellectual decay | 


that reading as a duty and study is so 
generally abandoned, and that in acoun- 
try where a man is nothing if not politi- 
cal, the most fragmentary, sensational, 
and superficial newspaper paragraphs 
are deemed sufficient information where- 
on opinions and conduct may safely be 
based. Be brief at all hazard, is the 
impatient enjoinder, as if great and vital 
problems could be intelligently set forth 
in an epigrammatic sentence, and the 
public be politically educated without 
attention and labor on their part. And 
we may as well here as elsewhere give 
expression to our most earnest solici- 
tude that this superficiality of mental 
cultivation, if persisted in, will give rise 
to the most serious consequences, 

We venture to say that if the majority 
of our readers were to ask themselves 
what is the approximate production of 
cereals within the United States they 
would not guess it within several hun- 
dred millionsof bushels. The estimates 
for 1872 are 1,656,000,000. The States 
(east of the Rocky Mountains) which 
produce a surplus to any extent are 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Lowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska. We doubt the pro- 
priety of including Ohio as an exporting 
State of raw agricultural products, its 
export productions consisting more 
largely in pork, beef, spirits, and tobacco 
than in cereals. 

The estimated productions of these 
States for 1872 were: 








Bushels. 

ANAC Gs c5sc05s0 peal gepcties ela 156,228,000 
SSOP I ss cccsassacthiscustse nesauskecees --- 693,625 000 
BRR oy cow cacsesseeseeiwuastenes peseiee 5.563.800 
RORUB ccsnscreeee paSeseesdesst eeebenaes 163,479,000 
Barley .....0acccesss-e0e02 see esvecese —105092:000 
LC) 1), Deen soreeeeee 1,028,987,300 


Theconsumptionof wheat in the above 
States—thirteen millions of inhabitants 
—is estimate at five bushels to the per- 
son, and the seed-wheat needed at one 
and a half bushels per acre, which causes 
a deduction of eighty-five million bush- 
els, so that seventy millions remain for 


{exportation. In point of fact, the ship- 
{ments were seventy-four millions of 
| bushels, so that these estimates approxi- 
| mate. 

| However, the production is certainly 
estimated too great, because tive bushels 
| of, wheat for every inhabitant, inclusive 
‘of infants, is certainly too high. This 
‘would give to a family of six per- 
sons seven barrels of flour per annum, 
‘in addition to cornmeal, buckwheat, 
| barley, and rice which may be used; and 
ithe products of corn are used very 
‘largely in Missouri, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois, 

Freight charges from Chicago to Liv- 
erpool via New York—all water—are 
45.8 cents, and via Montreal 49.8 cents, 
The total cost, including transport 
charges, are, for wheat, from Chicago, 
via New York, to- Liverpool, 53.7 cents, 
and for corn 44 5cents per bushel. The 
difference in the market price between 
Chicago and Liverpool is about 64 cents, 
of which about ten cents per bushel rep- 
resent the profits of the dealers and 
Warehouse men. 

An important suggestion is made, 
which is that by an increase of trans- 
portation facilities to the cotton-produc- 
ing States the latter may be induced to 
plant less cereals and more cotton. This 
would result in a great saving of trans- 
port expenses to the producer. The av- 
erage value of a bundred pounds of cot- 
ton in Liverpool is $18 44, of wheat 
$3 10, and of corn $1 61. It costs 90 cents 
per hundred to transport either article. 
Therefore, on cotton the producer only 
loses 5 per cent. of the value, on wheat 
29 per cent., and on corn 40 per cent. 

Thus, the report contends that if our 
surplus cereals could be converted into 
productions of cotton or iron we should 
render ourselves entirely independent of 
a foreign market. Considering the im- 
portance which is attached to the Liv- 
erpool market for our cereals, but a sur- 
prisingly small portion is in reality ex- 
ported. Our entire exports of wheat 
and flour for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1872, were only thirty-seven millions 
of bushels of wheat, of which 70 per cent. 
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was sent to Great Britain, 10 per cent. 
to the West India islands, and the bal- 
ance went chiefly to France, Belgium, 
and Portugal. The exportation of corn 
amounted to only thirty-three millions 
of bushels. Thus we exported for that 
year only about 8 per cent. of the annual 
production of cereals in their raw form, 
and yet this 3 per cent. governed the 
value of the balance. 

Therefore, the introduction of a suffi- 
cient number of mining and manufac- 
turing or cotton-growing industries to 
consume this small additional quantity 
of seventy millions of bushels of wheat 
and corn would render our markets in- 
dependent of those of Great Britain. It 
will not be many decades before this 
state of affairs will be reached. 

The report remarks: 

“Another disadvantage to producers 
of wheat and corn in the United States 
incident to the foreign exportation of 
these products arises from the fact that 
in all commercial dealings in this coun- 
try prices are regulated almost abso- 
lutely by the ruling prices in Liverpool 
and London; and this fact exists 
although our total foreign exports of 
wheat and corn are not more than 8 per 
cent. of the entire annual productions 
of these cereals in the United States. 
Since the telegraph has become so po- 
tent an agent in commercial transac- 
tions, the daily fluctuations of wheat 
and corn at the grain markets of En- 
gland cause corresponding fluctuations 
at Montreal, at New York, at Chicago, 
and at every market in the United 
States. If we could provide home mar- 
kets for our entire products of wheat 
and corn prices would be regulated un- 
der the laws of supply and demand by 
the rates of wages which prevail in this 
country instead of that which prevail in 
Europe. As the rates of wages in this 
country are uniformly higher than in 
Europe, it is evident that if home mar- 
Kets could be developed for our entire 
products the prices realized by the pro- 
ducers would be higher than could be 
expected in the markets of Europe.” 

Another means of avoiding the exces- 
sive transportation of raw material is 
organized emigration. 

In our cities the cost of living, owing 
in part to mismanagement, high taxa- 
tion, and the enormous valuation of the 
ground, is becoming so great that many 





articles can no longer be produced therein 
to an advantage. Cities are well adapted 
as marts of commerce, and for the pur- 
pose of distribution and interchange of 
articles already produced—but produc- 
tion itself can be better carried on else- 
where. It seems to us that the various 
States might organize colonies, consist- 
ing at first of a certain number of fam- 
ilies, with a just proportionment of avo- 
cations, which would relieve our cities 
of their unemployed surplus, and aid in 
the speedy settlement of the West. We 
have no doubt that if Senator Windom 
were to turn his attention to this project 
with the same assiduity, care, and judg- 
ment which he has brought to the ex- 
amination of the transportation prob- 
lem, he would devisea successful scheme 
of organized colonization. 

The report proves conclusively, by 
many tabular statements and illustra- 
tions, that for fourth-class freights, such 
as iron, coal, lumber, plaster, salt, and 
grain, water transportation is by far the 
cheapest. On the navigable rivers, such 
as the Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi, 
the cost of transportation up stream is 
less than one-half of that by rail, and 
down stream it is four times less ; on 
the Erie canal the difference is about 30 
per cent. in favor of the canal. 

Upward of nipvety pages of the report 
are devoted to the consideration of the 
effect and abuses of existing systems of 
transportation, (pages 71 to 161,) and the 
powers and duties of the General Gov- 
ernment are fully considered. As this, 
however, constitutes an important sub- 
ject of inquiry by itself, we shall leave 
it to a future, more extended, discus- 
sion than we could give it in this num- 
ber. 

Suffice it to say that the report agrees 
most fully with the utterances of THE 
REPUBLIC, (see pages 95 and 115 of vol. 
1, April and May numbers.) wherein the 
impossibility of successful State control 
over private corporations isset forth. A 
synopsis of the railway management of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Prussia, which accompanies this portion 
of the report, is of great value and in- 
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terest. It isto be regretted that Illinois, | peruse it with care, but carefully pre- 
Wisconsin, and Iowa should bave in-| serve it for reference. 

dulged in hasty and ill-considered legis-| Owing to the hasty and indefensible 
lation which does not accomplish the repeal of the laws providing for the 
objects of the designers, which will be; gratuitous distribution of important 
resisied in the courts, and which will | public documents through the mails, the 
lead to exasperation on both sides. Sup-| ponderous report itself will be within 
pose, for instance, the railways of Wis- the reach of but few who will be called 
consin should refuse to run their trains | upon to discuss the subject before the 
for the space of a month, they would in-| public, and to aid in the formation of a 
flict a hundred fold more damage upon | coirect public opinion the subjoined sy- 
the general public than upon themselves; | nopsis will be of vast importance. 

and yet we do not see howthe State or Na- | We can not take leave of the subject 
tional Government can compel a private | without congratulating the country upon 
corporation to perform duties at unre- | the fact that this report evinces such 
munerative prices. The utmost that a) thoroughness and careas is rarely shown 
State could do would be to declare the | in the preparation of public documents, 


charters of these railways forfeited, con- 
fiseate the roads, and run the trains upon 
its own account—a remedy so startling 
that moderate men may well pause be- 
fore they contemplate it with compla- 
cency. 

We regret that the committee has 
given preference of the Ohio and Ka- 
nawha canal over the Chesapeake and 
Ohio. It seems that their attention has 
not been sufficiently directed to this 
important channel. Itis estimated that 
this canal can be completed from Pitts- 
burg to Washington city, to a depth of 
six feet, with locks of one hundred feet 
in length, for thirty-five millions of dol- 
lars. The entire distance is but 341 
miles, of which 184 are completed and 
operated. The water supply at the sum- 
mit is ample, and its capacity, during 
the eight mouths of the year that it can 
be kept open, is four millions of tons, 
Thesaving of freight on coal alone would 
be two dollars per ton, and a section of 
country would be made productive that 
is now comparatively a wilderness. 

We subjoin the summary of the con- 
clusions of the report, which, although 
lengthy, is so fully condensed already 
that a further reduction of space would 


_ that it is equal in patient research to any 
of the best documents upon publicthemes 
of this or any other nation, and that it 
constitutes a rare exception to modern 
_works both of a public and private char- 
acter, which give more evidence of haste 
and a desire to make them palatable to 
the superficial and unthinking than of 
earnestness, science, and care. But the 
summary will speak for itself : 
“SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND REC- 
| OMMENDATIONS. 

| The following general summary of the 
conclusions and recommendations of the 
committee are respectfully submitred : 

| Firstly, One of the most important 
‘problems demanding solution at the 
hands of the American statesman fs by 
what means shall cheap and ample fa- 
| cilities be provided for the interchange 
| of, commodities between the different 
sections of our widely-extended coun- 


try. 

a In the selection of means for 
the accomplishment of this object, Con- 
gress may, in its discretion and under 
its responsibility to the people, prescribe 
the rules and regulations by which the 
instruments, vehicles, and agencies em- 
ployed in transporting persons or com- 
modities from one State into or through 
another shall be governed, whether such 
| transportation be by land or by water. 

Thirdly. The power ‘to regulate com- 
;}merce”’ includes the power to aid and 








result in omissions of important themes. ‘facilitate it by the employment of such 
As this question will be debated for | weausas may be appropriate and plainly 
many years, and is likely to constitute | adapted to that end; and hence Con- 


: Ran ss ea | gress way, in its discretion, improve or 
the only live national plank in future | Create channels of commerce on land or 


party platforms, we hope that the read- | py water. 
ers of THE REPUBLIC will not merely | Fourthly. A remedy for some of the 
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defects and abuses which prevail under | lake port, be prohibited from charging 
existing systems of transportation may} more to or from such port than for any 
be provided by direct Congressional regu- | greater distance on the same line. 
lation, but for reasons, stated at length} 5. Stock-inflations, generally knownas 
in this report, it is seriously doubted if | ‘‘stock- waterings,”’ are wholly indefensi- 
facilities sufficiently cheap and ample to, ble; but the remedy for this evil seems 
meet the just and reasonable require-| to fall peculiarly within the province of 
ments of commerce can ever be obtained | the States who have created the corpo- 








by this method. 
Fifthly. Whatever may be the limit | 


of the power of Congress over 
inter-State commerce, it is be- 
lieved that the attempt to regulate 


the business of transportation by gen- | 


eral Congressional enactments estab- 
lishing rates and fares on 1,300 railways, 
aggregating nearly one-half the railway 
mileage of the world, and embracing an 


almost infinite variety of circumst:nces | 


and conditions, requires more definite 
and detailed information than is now in 
the possession of Congress or of your 
committee. Believing that any ill-ad- 
vised measures in this direction would 
tend to postpone indefinitely the attain- 
ment of the desired object—cheap trans- 


portation—the committee deem it ex- | 
pedient to confine their recommenda- | 


tions in this regard to such measures 
only as may be enacted with entire safe- 
ty, reserving other matters of legislation 
for further inquiry and consideration. 
They therefore recommend for present | 
action the following : 

1. That ail railway companies, freight 
lines, and other persons, or organizations 
of common earriers, engaged in trans- 
porting passengers or freights from one | 
State into or through another, be re- 
quired, under proper penalties, to make 
publication at every point of shipment | 
from one State to another of their rates 
and fares, embracing all the particulars | 
regarding distance, classifications, rates, 
special tariffs, drawbacks, &c. ,and that 
they be prohibited from increasing such 
rates above the limit named in the pub- 
lication, without reasonable notice to 
the public, to be prescribed by law. 

2. That combinations and eonsolida- 
tions with parallel or competing lines 
are evils of such magnitude as to demand 
prompt and vigorous measures for their 
prevention. 

8. That all railway companies, freight 
lines, and other organizations of com- 
mon carriers employed in transporting 
grain from one State into or through 
another should be required, under proper 
regulations and penalties to be provided 
by law, to receipt for quantity and to de- 
liver the same at its destination. 

4. That all railway companies. and 
freight organizations receiving freights 
in one State to be delivered in another 
and whose lines touch at any river or 


| rations from which such practices pro- 
ceed. The evil is believed to be of such 
| magnitude as to require prompt and 
| efficient State action for its prevention, 
jand to justify any measures -that may 
| be proper and within the. range of na- 
| tional authority. 
| 6. Lt is believed by the committee that 
| great good would result from the pas- 
| sage of State laws prohibiting officers of 
| railway companies from owning or hold- 
| ing. directly or indirectly, any interest 
}in any ‘*non-co-operative freight line” or 
car company, operated upon the railroad 
with which they are connected in such 
official capacity. 
| 7. For the purpose of procuring and 
jlaying before Congress and the country 
|such complete and reliable information 
| concerning the business of transporta- 
| tion and the wants of commerce as will 
| enable Congress to legislate intelligently 
| upon the subject, itis ‘recommend ad that 
;a Bureau of Commerce, in one of the 
| Exeeutive Departments of the Govern- 
|inent, be charged with the duty of col- 
| lecting and reporting to Congress iufor- 
| mation concerning our internal trade 
| and commerce, and be clothed with au- 
thority of law, under regulations to be 
| prescribed by the head of such Vepart- 
| ment, to require each and every railway 
and other transportation Company en- 
{gaged in inter-State transportation to 
make a report, under oath of the proper 
| Officer of such company, at least once 
|) each year, which report should embrace, 
| among other facts, the following, viz: 
Ist. The rates and fares charged from 
all points of shipment on its Jine in one 
State to all points of destination in an- 
other State, including elassifications and 
distances. and all drawbacks, dedue- 
tious, and discriminations; 2d. A full 
and detailed statement of receipts and 
expenditures, including the compensa- 
tion paid to officers, agents, and em- 
ployees of thecompany; 3d. Theamount 
of stock and bonds issued, the price at 
which they were sold, and the disposi- 
tion made of the funds received from 
such sale; 4th. The amount and value 
of commodities transported during the 
year, as nearly as the same can be ascer- 
tained, together with such other facts as 
may be required by the head of such bu- 
reau, uuder the authority of law. 

Sixth. Though the existence of the 
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Federal power to regulate commerce to | sions, together with the remarkable phy- 
the extent maintained in this report is sical adaption of our country for cheap 
believed to be essential to the mainte-| and ample water communications point 
nance of perfect equality among the unerringly to the improvement of our 
States as to commercial rights, to the | great natural water-ways, and their con- 
prevention of unjust and invidious dis-| nection by canals, or by short freight- 
tinctions which local jealousies or inter- railway portages under control of the 
ests might be disposed to introduce, tothe |Government, as the obvious and certain 
proper restraints of consolidated corpo- | solution of the problem of cheap trans- 
rate power, and to thecorrectionof many | portation. 
of its existing evils. yet your committee! Thirteenth, After a most careful con- 
are unanimously of the opinion that the | sideration of the merits of various pro- 
problem of cheap transportation is to be | posed improvements, taking into account 
solved through competition, as hereinaf- | the cost, practicability, and probable ad- 
ter stated, rather than by direct Con-| vantages of each, the committee have 
ressional regulation of existing lines. | come to the unanimous conclusion that 
as Uh pe titi hicl An ithe followi tl t feasibl d 
seventh. Competition, which is to se-| the following are the most feasible an 
cure and maintain cheap transportation, | advantageous channels of commerce to 
‘Pcie gees tnt retell : “sh 
ee aes ery gages 4 created ee a by the hoe ye 
Ist, it must be controlled by a power | Government in case Congress shall ac 
with which combination will be impos- | upon this subject, viz: . 
sible; 2d, it must operate through) Ist. The Mississippi river. 
cheaper and more ample channels of | 2d. A continuous water-line of ade- 
commerce than are now provided. | quate capacity from the Mississippi river 
Eighth. Railway competition, when | to the city of New York, via the north- 
regulated by its own Jaws, will not effect |ern lakes, - 
the object, because it exists only to a| 38d. A route adequate tothe wants of 
very limited extent in certain localities;| commerce, through the central tier of 
it is always unreliable and inefficient, | States, from the Mississippi river, via 
° A ° ° . * 4 a > = 4 
and it invariably ends in combination. | the Ohio and Kanawha rivers, to a point 
Hence additional railway Jines, under |in West Virginia, and thence by canal | 
the control of private corporations, will | and slack-water, or by a freight-railway, 
afford no substantial relief, because self- | to tide-water. in Virginia, Bie te 
interest will inevitably lead them into} 4th. A route from the Mississippi 
combination with existing lines. | river, via the Ohio and Tennessee rivers, 
Ninth. The only means of securing | to a point in Alabama or Tennessee, and 
and maintaining reliable and effective | thence by canal and slack-water, or by a 
competition between railways is through | freight-railway, to the ocean, : 
national or State ownership or control | In the discussion of these four exist- 
of one or more lines, which, being unable | ing and proposed channels of commerce, 
to enter into combinations, will serve as we shall, for the sake of brevity, desig- 
regulators of other lines, nate them respectively, the ‘* Mississippi 
Lenth. One or more double-track | route,” *‘‘ Northern route,” ** Central 
freight railways, honestly and thoroughly | route,” and ‘* Southern route.” 
constructed, owned or controlled by the | THE MISSISSIPPI ROUTE. 


Government. and operated at a low rate | 
of speed, would doubtless be able to! The improvements necessary on the 








carry at much less cost than ean be done 
under the present system of operating 
fast and slow trains on the same road; 
and, being incapable of entering into 
combinations, would no doubt serve as 
a very valuable regulator of all existing 
railroads within the range of their influ- 
ence. 

Eleventh. The uniform testimony de- 
duced from practical results in this 
country, and throughout the commer- 
cial world, is that water routes, when 
properly located, not only afford the 
cheapest and best known means of trans- 
port for all heavy, bulky, and cheap 
commodities, but that they are also the 
natural competitors and most effective 
regulators of railway transportation. 

Twelfth. The above facts and conclu- 





‘Mississippi route are: 1. The opening 
‘of the mouth of the river, so as to permit 
|the free passage of vessels drawing 28 
| feet—estimated cost, $10,000,000. 2. The 
/construction of reservoirs at the sources 
|of the river—(if upon a careful survey 
they shall be deemed practicable)—esti- 
; mated cost, $114,000. 8. Improvements 
‘upon asystem to be provided by the War 
| Department, at all intermediate points, 
iso as to give fiom 3 to 5 feet navigation 
jabove the Falls of Saint Anthony ; from 
| 42 to6 feet from that point toSaint Louis; 
jand from 8 to 10 feet from Saint Louis 
ito New Orleans, at the lowest stages of 
| water—estimated cost, $5,000,000. 

| The total cost of the Mississippi im- 
provements may, we think, be safely es- 
timated at $16,000,000. 
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THE NORTHERN ROUTE. 


The improvements suggested on this 
route are: 

Ist. The Fox and Wisconsin rivers 
improvement, by which 5 feet of naviga- 
tion will be secured. during the entire 
season, from the Mississippi river to 
Green Bay, thereby affording the short- 
est and cheapest connection between 
the centers of wheat production and the 
eastern markets, and a continuous wa- 
ter-channel from all points on the Mis- 
sissippi river and its tributaries to 
the Atlantic ocean. Estimated cost, 
$3,000,000. 

2d. The construction of the Hennepin 
canal (65 miles long) from a point on the 
Mississippi river, near Rock Island, to 
the Illinois river at Hennepin, thereby 
affording the shortest and cheapest route 
from the largest areas of greatest corn 
production to the East, and a connection 
by water between the river system of 
the West, the northern Jakes, and 
the Atlantic ocean. Estimated cost, 
$4.000.000. 

3d. The enlargement and improve- 
ment, with the concurrence of the State 
of New York, of one or more of the 
three water-routes from the lakes to 
New York city, namely : The Erie canal 
from Buffalo to Albany; the Oneida 
Lake canal from Oswego to Albany ; or 
the Champlain canal from Lake Cham- 
plain to deep water on the Hudson river, 
including such connection as may be 
effected between Lake Champlain and 
the Saint Lawrence river with the co- 
operation of the British Provinces. Es- 
timated cost, $12,000,000. 

Total cost of northern route from the 
Mississippi river to New York city, 
$19,000,000. 

The enlargement ef the Welland canal, 
now in progress, with the construction 
of the Caughnawaga canal, and the pro- 
posed enlargement of the Champlain 
canal, will enable vessels of a 1,000 tons 
to pass from western lake ports to ports 
in Vermont and to New York city. 
The Erie canal, enlarged as proposed, 
will pass vessels of about 700 tons. 

THE CENTRAL ROUTE. 

The plan of improvement for this 
route contemplates— 

ist. The radical improvement of the 
Ohio river from Cairo to Pittsburg, so 
as to give six to seven feet of navigation 
at low water. Estimated cost,$22,000,000. 

2d. The improvement of the Kanawha 
river from its mouth to Great Falls, so 
as to give six feet of navigation at all 
seasons. Estimated cost,including reser- 
voirs, $3,000,000. 

8d. A connection by canal or by a 














freight-railway from the Ohio river or 
Kanawha river, near Charleston, by the 
shortest and most practicable route, 
through West Virginia, to tide-water in 
Virginia ; the question as between the 
eanal and freight-railway to be decided 
after the completion of careful surveys 
and estimates. If by canal and slack- 
water, the estimated cost is $55,000,000 ; 
if by a freight-railway, the cost would 
probably not exceed $25,000,000, 

The total expenditure necessary for 
the improvement of the Ohio and Kan- 
awha rivers is estimated at $25.000,000, 
The amount necessary to complete the 
connection with tide-water depends 
upon the nature of the improvement, as 
above stated. 


THE SOUTHERN ROUTE, 


The plan suggested by the committee 
for the Southern route contemplates: 
1. The improvement of the Tennessee 
river from its mouth to Knoxville.so as 
to give three feet of navigation at lowest 
stages of water. Estimated cost, $5.000,- 
000. 2. A communication by canal, or 
freight railway, from some convenient 
point on the Tennessee river in Alabama 
or Tennessee, by the shortest and most 
practicable route to the Atlantic ocean. 
Therailway,if constructed, will be about 
four hundred and thirty miles long ; the 
question as between the canal and rail- 
way tu be decided after a careful survey 
and estimate of both shall have been 
completed. If by canal, the cost will be 
about $35,000,000, If by railway, prob- 
ably about $30,000,000. Large portions 
of all of the aboveroutes have been sur- 
veyed, and careful estimates prepared by 
the War Department. It is recom- 
mended that appropriations be made at 
the present session of Congress, for com- 
pleting the surveys of the entire system 
of improvements proposed, in order to 
determine accurately the cost of each 
route, and to enable the Government to 
enter at once upon the work, if the same 
shall be deemed practicable and expe- 
dient, after such surveys sliall have been 
completed. 

In presenting this general plan of im- 
provements the committee wish to be 
distinctly understood that the ordinary 
annual appropriations for other impor- 
tant works in aid of commerce should 
not be omitted, 

The cost of the entire improvement 
will depend upon the decision to be here- 
after made between the canals and the 
freight-railway portages on the central 
and southern routes. If the canals be 
constructed, the total cost will be about 
$155,000.000. If the railways be chosen, 
the total cost will be about $120,000,000. 
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An actual expenditure of $20,000,000 
to $25,000,000 per annum will be required 
for five years, (in addition to the loan of 
Government eredit as above stated,) 
wheu the whole work can be completed. 
The resulting benefits will, for all time, 
annually repay more than double the 
entire cost. 

In view of the fact that private com- 
panies invariably combine with each 
other against the public, it is recom- 
mended that no aid be given to any route 
to be owned or controlled by private cor- 
porations, but that the four great chan- 
nels of commerce suggested shall be im- 
proved, created, and owned by the Gov- 
ernment, and stand as permanent and 
effective competitors with each other, 
and with all the railways which may be 
within the range of their influence. 

The committee believe that the water 
routes suggested should constitute free 
highways of commerce, subject only to 
such tolls as may be necessary for main- 
tenance and repairs. If, however, Con- 
gress shall deem it expedient to require 
them to provide interest on the cost of 
gonstruction, and the means for ulti- 
mate redemption of the principal, the 
whole improvements will involve only a 
loan of Government credit. 

NATIONAL CIIARACTER OF THE PRO- 
POSED IMPROVEMENTS. 

By reference to the map of the United 
States it will be seen that the comple- 
tion of the system of improvements pro- 
posed will provide four great competing 
commercial lines from the center of the 
continent to the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Gulf of Mexico. It will also be ob- 
served, by reference to the crop-maps 
republished with this report, that these 
routes lead directly from, or through, 
the greatest areas of production, to 
those sections which constitute the great- 
est areas of consumption ; thus dividing 
their benefits equitably between pro- 
ducers and consumers, and contributing 
to the development and prosperity of the 
whole country. The Great Architect of 
the continent seems to have located its 
rivers and lakes with express reference 
to the commercial necessities of the in- 
dustrious millions who now and shall 
hereafter occupy it. The plan of im- 
provements suggested by the committee 
merely follows the lines so clearly indi- 
eated by His hand. 

The proposed improvements are so 
located as to distribute their benefits 
with great equality among all the States 
east of the Rocky mountains. Twenty- 
one of those States are situated directly 


‘On one or more of said routes; two 


States—Kansas and Nebraska—are so 





situated as to enjoy the full benefits of 
reduced cost of transportation from the 
Mississippi river by all of the proposed 
lines. Eleven States, viz: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts,Connecticut, 
Rhode [sland, Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Florida, and 
Texas, nearly all of which consume 
largely the food of the West, and most 
of which are toa great extent dependent 
upon the West for a market for their 
manufactures and other products, are 
directly connected by the waters of the 
ocean with their several termini. The 
propos.d improvements will, therefore, 
connect by the cheapest known means of 
transport every one of the thirty-four 
States east of the Rocky mountains, 
with all the others, and but one State in 
the Union will be without water connec- 
tion with the whole world. The accom- 
plishment of so great a resvlt, by an ex- 
penditure of money comparatively so 
small, illustrates the wonderful provi- 
sions of nature for cheap commercial fa- 
cilities on this continent. 

These four great channels of commerce 
under public control, and hence unable 
to combine with each other or with ex- 
isting lines of transport, will, by the 
power of competition, hold in check all 
the railways radiating from the interior 
to the seaboard, and, by affording cheap 
aud ample means of communication, will 
solve the problem of cheap transporta- 
tion. If local railways discriminate 
against them, it will be in the power of 
the States whose boundaries they touch 
to prescribe regulations for the correc- 
tion of such discriminations. A law 
of Congress prohibiting discriminations 
against river or lake ports will enable 
the other States not directly upon any of 
said lines to reach them at reasonable 
rates. The committee submit that no 
scheme of public improvement could be 
more eminently national in its character, 
nor diffuse its benefits more generally 
and equitably, than the one proposed, 
and they believe that the entire system 
of improvements indicated should be 
considered and acted upon as a whole. 

Let us now consider more specifically 
the benefits and advantages to be autici- 
pated from each route and from the en- 
tire system when completed. 
1.—BENEFITS ANTICIPATED FROM THE 

NORTHERN ROUTE. 

From all points on the Mississippi riv- 
er between Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Quincey, Ill, the average railway rate to 
lake ports in 1872 was 17 ceuts per bushel 
of 60 pounds. From Chicago to New 
York, by rail, the average charge during 
that year was 33+ cents per bushel, and 
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the average rate by water was 26 6-10 
cents per bushel, making the all-rail 
charges through from the Mississippi to 
New York 504 cents, and the rail and 
water charges, exclusive of terminals, 
43 6-10 cents per bushel. In the section 
of this report devoted to the Fox and 
Wisconsin River improvement, and the 
Hennepin canal, we have shown that an 
average Saving can be effected through 
their agency of at least 10 cents per 
bushel on all the cereals transported 
from points west of the Mississippi river 
and north of the southern line of Iowa. 
It is believed by those who have studied 
the subject that the enlargement of the 
New York canals, so as to pass boats of 
600 to 1,000 tons, will reduce the cost of 
transportation on that part of the line 50 
per cent. The establishment of recip- 
rocal trade relations with the Domin- 
ion of Canada, which shall induce the 
construction of the Caughnawaga canal, 
(if such an arrangement can be made,) 
and which will encourage Canadian ship- 
masters to compete for the carrying 
trade on the lakes, will also materially 
cheaper: the cost of transport to New 
England. The evidence taken by your 
committee fully justifies the opinion that 
by the enlargement of the New York 
canals, the construction of the Caughna- 
waga canal, and the use of the enlarged 
Canadian canals, the cost of transport 
from Chicago to Burlington, Vt., and to 
New York city will not exceed from 12 
to 15 cents per bushel, making the entire 
cost from the Mississippi river to Bur- 
lington, Vt., or to New York, not more 
than 22 cents per bushel, against the 
present cost of 43 6-10 cents by water, 
and 504 cents by rail. We may, there- 
fore, reasonably estimate that by the pro- 
posed improvements upon this route a 
saving can be effected of 20 cents per 
bushel, or $6 70 per ton, on all the East 
tonnage moved between that river and 
the East. 


BENEFITS ANTICIPATED FROM THE CEN- 
TRAL ROUTE. 


Assuming a charge of 4 mills per ton 
per mile on the Mississippi river, and on 
the improved Ohio and Kanawha rivers, * 
acharge of 8 mills per ton per mile on 
the James River and Kanawha canal, 
and 6 mills per ton per mile on the slack- 
water improvement, the following state- 
ment will represent the cost of transport 
from Cairo, JIL, to Richmond, Va., by 
the central water line: 





* The evidence taken by the committee, and 
already stated in this report, shows that aver- 
age charges by the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
is now only from 34 to 444 mills per ton per 
mile, and in many cases only 2 mills. 





Cairo to Great Falls of the Kana- 
wha, 790 miles, 4 mills per ton per 
mile ere 

From Gr eat, Falls. to Richmond ‘the 
distance (equating each lock at 
one-half mile of canal) is 509° 
miles, of which 348 is canal 
(equated) and 161 slack-water. 

348 miles canal, at 8 mills per ton 
per mile...... my 

161 miles of slack- ‘water, “at 6 mills 
POF COMMPEL MILO cs sccee c.0885:08500 500 


$3 16 


to 
<I 
i?) 


Total per ton for entire distance... *6 90 
Equal to 20.4 cents per bushel of 60 
pounds, 

If the freight railway from the Ka- 
nawha to tide-water be adopted, instead 
of the canal and slack-water improve- 
ment, the cost of transport from the 
Ohio river to the ocean will, itis believed, 
be substantially the same asabove stated, 

The central route would be closed by 
ice only about thirty days each year, and 
hence it would be an active competitor 
with all the railways from the Mississip- 
piriver to the Atlantic at times when 
competition is now wera by reason 
of frost on the northern water route. 
The effect of sucha eebatiior of railway 
charges would be to greatly reduce the 
present winter rates, and, by the con- 
stant competition it would maintain, to 
compel uniformly low charges on all rail 
and water lines from the interior to the 
eastern and southern seaboard, Its ad- 
vantages would be greatest, however, 
to the central tier of States. Four of 
the largest interior cities of the conti- 
nent—St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
and Pittsburg—are situated directly 
upon it. The trade of these cities, to- 
gether with the other towns and cities on 
the Ohio river, is now far in excess of 
our entire foreign commerce. A vast 
area of the richest agricultural and min- 
eral country in the world is directly 
tributary to it, and only awaits reason- 
able facilities for transportation to de- 
velop a commerce the magnitude of 
which it is difficult now to conceive. 
BENEFITS ANTICIPATED FROM THE 

SOUTHERN ROUTE 

Assuming the same rate of charges 
as in the estimate just made for the cen- 
tral,route, viz: 4 mills per ton per mile 
on open river, 6 mills per ton per mile 


* It is due to this route to say that the above 
estimates of cost are fully 50 per cent. higher 
than those relied upon by its advocates. The 
committee have adopted them from supera- 
bundant caution, preferring to understate the 
benefits to be anticipated from all the routes 
rather than'o exaggerate them. The success- 
tul application of steam asa motor on canals 
will doubtless reduce the cost of transport by 
this line very muca below the figuies named. 
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on slack-water navigation, and 8 mills |erage rate from New Orleans to Liver- 
per ton per mile by canal. the following | pool in 1872 was about 27 cents, (cur- 
will represent the cost of transport by | rency,) which can be reduced, as herein- 


this route from Cairo to the ocean : 
Open river, 980 miles, 4 mills per 
ROM eeceh oc Se sses ei cas Ros oaucees $ 


Total per ton for entire distance... 


Equal to 20.8 cents per bushel of 7 


pounds, 

It is believed that a freight railway 
from the vicinity of Guntersville, Ala., 
or Chattanooga, Tenn., would enable 
this route to accomplish very nearly the 
same results. This route will never be 
obstructed by ice, and hence will afford 
unfailing competition throughout the 


year. Its greatest advantages. however, | 


will be found, not so much in furnishing 
a highway of commerce to the seaboard, 
as in opening up a valuable connection 
between the grain-growing States of the 
West and the cotton plantations of the 
South, whereby each section will have 


the full benefit of those crops for which | 


its soil and climate are best adapted. It 
will connect with various Southern 
rivers, penetrating a very large portion 
of the cotton districts of the South. It 
is believed that eventually inland navi- 
gation will be obtained at small expense 
along the coast of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Florida, connecting with the 
rivers in those States which flow into 
the ocean. By this route the center of 
the cotton-producing region can be 
reached from the center of the corn area 
at a cost not exceeding 15 to 18 cents 
per bushel; and hence, in addition to 
the creation of a new competing avenue 
to the sea, the home market for food 
that will be developed, and the increased 
production of cotton that will be in- 
duced, will much more than compensate 
for the entire cost. 


BENEFITS ANTICIPATED FROM THE 
MISSISSIPPI ROUTE. 

The evidence submitted with this re- 
port justifies the conclusion that upon 
the completion of the entire improve- 
ment of the Mississippi river wheat and 
corn can betrausported from Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, and other States above Cairo to 
New Orleans for an average of 12 cents 
per bushel, and that the cost from St. 
Paul will not exceed 17 cents. The av- 


*The same remark shou!d be made with ref- 
erence to this route just made with regard to 
the ‘‘central,’’ viz: that the estimates of the 
committee are much higher than those of its 
special advocates, 


before shown, to 18 or 20 cents by the 
improvement at the mouth of the river. 


3 92 Estimating the cost from St. Paul to 


| New Orleans at 17 cents, the two trans- 


42; fers at St. Louis and New Orleans at 1 
2 60 | cent each. and the charge from New Or- 


|leans to Liverpool at 20 cents, the total 


*g 94/from St. Paul to Liverpool will be 39 


iecents per bushel. The charge in 1872 
from St. Paul to Liverpool, including 
'transfers and terminals at Chicago, Buf- 
falo, and New York, by the cheapest 
route, averaged 67.5 cents per bushel. 
| The saving to be effected by the im- 
provements of this route may therefore 
| be estimated at 28 cents per bushel from 
iSt. Paul to Liverpool, with a propor- 
| tionate reduction from all other points 
'on the river. 

In view of the benefits and advantages 
|to be derived from each of the four pro- 
|posed routes, and from their combined 
|influence when in constant competition 
| with each other, and with the railroad 
| system of the country, it is, in the judg- 
|ment of your committee, entirely safe to 
isay that the completion of the system of 
|improvements suggested will effect a 
| permanent reduction of 50 per cent. in 
‘the cost of transporting fourth-class 
|freights from the valley of the Missis- 
|sippi to the seaboard, and that the cost 
|of carrying a bushel of wheat or corn to 
\the markets of the East and of the 
| world will be reduced at least 20 to 25 
|cents per bushel below the present rail- 
| Way charges, aud that a similar reduc- 

tion will be effected on return freights. 
| The actual movement of grain to the 
| Eastern and Southern markets in 1872, 
las shown by the carefully-prepared sta- 
tistics submitted with this report, 
/amounted to about 213,000,000 bushels. 
| An average saving of 20 cents per bushel 
jon the surplus moved that year would 
{have amounted to over $42.000.000, or 
'more than two-thirds of the entire ex- 
| penditure necessary to complete the pro- 
posed routes, in addition to the loan of 
|Government credit, as before stated. 
| But for the fact that large quantities of 
'corn were unable to find a market, on 
‘account of the high transportation 
| charges, the amount moved would have 
{been very much greater. Hence, in ad- 
dition to the saving in trapsportation 
‘above named, a benefit perhaps equally 
igreat would have been conferred upon 
| the producer in affording him a market 
ifor his surplus products, 

| To this must be added the enhanced 


‘value which such reduction would give 








ito the improved lands of the West, 
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amounting, in the eight Northwestern 
States of Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Missouri. Kansas, and 
Nebraska, in 1870, to 55,841,000 acres. 
Estimating the productive capacity of 
these lands at an average of only twenty 
bushels per acre, (the average of corn, 
oats, &e., being in fact very much 
greater,) an addition of only 10 cents 
per bushel (one-half the estimated sav- 
ing) to the value of the cereals those 
States are capable of producing, would 
give a net profit of $2 per acre, which is 
the equivalent of ten per cent. interest 
on a capital of $20, and hence equal to 
an increase in the value of lands to that 
extent. 
to the value of improved lands in those 
States would exceed an aggregate of 


$1,100,000.000. This calculation assumes | ] , 
| sels shall guide our statesmanship than 


that one-half of the reduction will inure 
to the benefit of the consumer and the 
other half to the producer. 


Add to all this the increased value of | 4 
| transport, and our wheat-fields are yearly 


faruis in other States. the increased 
value of unimproved lands, the enhanced 
value of cotton-plantations, the benefits 





Twenty dollars per acre added | 


Bushels. 
PYOM TOSSA iiss siiccccssscccsss «= 4B ICBOO 
United States............. 127,047,126 
1868 to 1872, inclusive : 
PORN: TRUBS 1 sce cosess scoscsstecanse 117,967,022 
United States............ 116,462,380 


An increase during the latter period as 
compared with the former of 70,590,213 
bushels from Russia and a decrease of 
10.584,746 from the United States. 

The cheaper mode of handling grain 
by elevators has not yet been adopted by 
Russia, but doubtless will be very soon. 
When this shall be done, and her wise 
system of internal improvements, which 
have already turned the wavering bal- 
ances in her favor, shall be completed, 
she will be able to drive us from the 
markets of the world unless wiser coun- 


have hitherto prevailed. In fact, as the 
increased size of ocean-vessels is con- 
stantly decreasing the cost of ocean- 


receding further westward from the 
lakes, it is not impossible that when she 


to accrue from reduced cost of move- | Shall have driven us from the markets 
ment of the products of the mine. the | Of Europe, she will become our active 


foundry, the factory, the workshop, and 


| competitor in Boston and Portland, if 
of the thousands of other commodities | 


cheaper means of internal transport be 


demanding cheaper transportation, and | not provided. 


some conception may be formed of the 


A condition of things equally unsatis- 


vast additions to be made to our national | factory exists with regard to our ‘chief 


wealth and prosperity by the system of 

improvements under consideration. In 

comparison with the great benefits rea- 
sonably to be anticipated, their cost is 
utterly insignificant. 

The probable effect of such reduction 
in the cost of internal transportation 
upon our exports and foreign balances 
of trade is also worthy of the most care- 
ful consideration. America and Russia 
are the great food-producing nations of 
the world. Great Britain is the princi- 
pal market, For many years America 
and Russia have been active competitors 
for the supply of that market. Until re- 
cently the farmers of the West have had 
the advantage of the wheat-producers 
on the Don and the Volga; but a few 
years ago Russia inaugurated a system 
of internal improvements by which the 
cost of transporting her products from 
the interior to the seaboard is greatly 
reduced. The result is shown by the 
importations of wheat into the United 
Kingdom during two periods of five 
years each : 

Imports of wheat from Russia and America 
into the United Kingdom from 1860 to 
1864, compared with the imports from 
1868 to 1$72, 

From 1860 to 1864, inclusive : 


larticle of export, cotton. High trans- 
| portation charges from the grain-fields 
lof the Northwest to the cotton-fields of 
| the South have compelled the planter to 
devote his cotton-lands tothe production 
of wheat and corn. for which they are 
by nature unsuited, thereby reducing 
the product of cotton and diminishing 
the market for grain. The effect upon 
our cotton exportations is shown by the 
following statement: 
Receipts of cotton in Great Britain in 1860 
compared with 1872. 


1860— Pounds. 
From United States......... 1,115.890,608 
All other countries. 275,048, 144 
1872— 
From United States........ 625.600.080 


All other countries. 753,287,392 

Our cotton exports have fallen off 
nearly 50 per cent., while other countries 
have gained nearly 3800 per cent. This 
is doubtless largely due to the war, 
which stimulated the production of cot- 
ton in India; but it is also attributable 





to a great extent to the causes above 
| mentioned, and to the system of inter- 
| nal improvements inaugurated by Great 
Britain in India, for the express pur- 
pose of rendering herself independent of 
us for the supply of cotton. Every cent 
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unnecessarily added to the cost of trans- 
portation is to that extent a protection | 
to the cotton-planters of India and the | 
food-producers of Russia, against the | 
farmers of the West and the cotton- 
planters of the South. 

The cry of despair which comes from 
the over-burdened West, the demand 
for cheaper food heard from the laboring 
classes at the East and from the planta- 


tions of the South, and the rapid falling | 


off of our principal articles of export, 
all indicate the imperative necessity for 


cheaper means of internal communica- | 


tion. If we would assure our imperiled 


position in the markets of the world, re- | 


Instate our credit abroad, restore confi- 


dence and prosperity at home, and pro- | 


vide for a return to specie payment, let 
us develop our unequaled resources and | 


stimulate our industries by a judicious | 


system of internal improvements. 

A reference to the expenditures of our 
Government since the adoption of the 
Constitution will show that in some 
matters we have been sufficiently liberal, 


but in appropriations for the benefit of | 
commerce and for the development of | 


our vast resources, most parsimonious. 
For publie buildings, including those in 
the District of Columbia, and custom 


houses, post-offices, and court-houses in | 


other parts of the country, we have ex- 
pended over $62,000,000; while for the im- 


provement of the 20,000 miles of western | 


rivers, through which should flow the 


life-currents of the nation, we have ap- | 
propriated only $11,438,300. For the im- | 
provement of these great avenues of | 


trade, which were designed by nature to 
afford the cheapest and must ample com- 
mercial facilities for the teeming mil- 
lions who inhabit the richest country on 
the earth, we have expended an average 
of $133,100 per annum; while for public 
buildings we have appropriated an aver- 
age of over $750,000 a year. Is it not 
high time that all expenditures not ab- 
solutely necessary be suspended, and 
that the imperative necessities of the 
country receive attention ? 

England, in order to encourage and 
stimulate the culture of cotton in India 
for the supply of her factories at home, 
guaranteed interest on an expenditure 
for internal improvements in that dis- 


It may be said that in the present finan- 
‘cial condition of the country, and with 
our heavy burden of indebtedness, we 
|ean not afford to enter upon the system 

of improvements indicated, It is true 
lour debt is large, and our industrial 
‘enterprises are temporarily deranged, 
‘but our resources are immeasurable, 
‘and need only a liberal and wise states- 
manship to insure their full develop- 
ment. 

As we have already stated, the public 
debt of a nation is great or small accord- 
ing to the proportion it bears to the pub- 
‘lic wealth and to the commercial pros- 
perity of the people who have it to pay. 
A debt tnat would have crushed the 
United States in 1800 would scarcely be 
'felt to-day. In the exact proportion that 
our wealth increases, the burden of our 
debt diminishes. For instance, in 1840 
the entire national wealth was estimated 
‘at $3,764.000,000. At the close of the re- 
bellion our national indebtedness had 
reached $3.300,000,000. Hence to have 
‘paid the debt of 1865 in the year 1840 
would have required 90 per cent. of all 
the property in the country. On the Ist 
| of March, 1874, our debt was $2,154,880.- 
(066. Our national wealth is estimated 
j at over $30,000,000,000. While, there- 

fore, the debt of 1865 would have con- 
| sumed almost the entire property, public 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and private, owned in the United States 
in 184), the payment of our present debt 
; would require only about 7 per cent. of 
our present wealth. It is therefore ap- 
parent that the burden of the debt of 
1874 is less than one-twelfth as great on 
| our present property as the debt of 1865 
| would have been in 1840. If by the de- 
velopment of our resources we can main- 
tain the same ratio of increase during 
the next twenty-five years that we have 
since 1850, the debt of the nation (if no 
further payments be made) will amount 
to only about 1 per cent. on the national 
wealth in 1900. In other words, with the 
full development of our resources, which 
it is inthe power of wise statesmanship to 
induce, the entire debt can be paid in 
the year 1900 by the assessment of a tax 
but little greater than is now required to 
;}meet the current expenditures of the 
|Government. If it be true, then, that 
the burden of a nation’s debt diminishes 





tant country amounting to over $400,-/ in exactly the same ratio as its wealth 
000,000. The most advanced nations of | increases, is if not the dictate of wisdom 
ancient and modern times have regarded | and sound policy to pay only so much of 
their highways of commerce of the first | our debt as may be necessary to keep 
importance, and, in exact proportion to | | our faith and maintain our credit, and 
the excellence of those highways, have | to devote whatever surplus revenues 
been the development of national no- | snay soni to such improvements as are 


sources and power, and the augmenta- | required for the full development of our 
tion of national wealth. 


unequaled resources ? 
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THE SANBORN CONTRACTS. 


As part of the political history of the | 


times, and for the purpose of enabling 
our readers to refute the imputations of 


dishonesty which are thrown out against | 


the present Secretary of the Treasury, 


we annex so much of the report of the, 
Tlouse Committee on Ways and Means | 


as gives a complete history of the so- 
called **Sanborn contracts.” 

Being perfectly familiar with the 
methods of transacting official business 
at the Departments, we are fully con- 
vinced that tne law relating to these 
contracts was execnted as any other 
law, without special favor to any one. 
If there was any wrong committed it 
was in the law itself, whose repeal is 
recommended. 

Secretary Richardson came to Wash- 
ington as Assistant Secretary, without 
political reputation, but with a character 
for fidelity and integrity equal to that of 
any citizen of the Republic. The esti- 
mate which his fellow-citizens placed 
upon it was evinced by bis selection as 
probate judge of Suffolk county, in 
which Boston, the metropolis of New 
England, is situate. The preservation 
of this high character and the retention 
of the confidence of his fellow-citizens 
he has made his first study while in 


| With these few introductory remarks, 
‘which do but the barest justice to Sec- 
retary Richardson, we annex the histori- 
cal portion of the report, and earnestly 
| bespeak for it a careful perusal. The 
indisposition of self-examination, be- 
cause the facts essential to the forma- 
jtion of an independent judgment are 

contained in lengthy documents,is really 
| one of the great evils of our times: 


| The Committee on Ways and Means, 
| to whom were referred the several com- 
‘munications of the Secretary of the 

Treasury in answer to the resolution of 

this House of the 13th of February, 1874, 
|calling upon him to transmit to the 
| House ‘copies of all contracts made 
‘under the authority of the Treasury 

Department, in pursuance of one of the 
| provisions of the legislative, executive, 
|and judicial appropriation bill, approved 
;May 8, 1872; and also eopies of all 
‘schedules and correspondence = and 
lorders of the Department relating to 
| Said contracts ; and also the amount of 
| money paid in under said contracts, and 
iby whom, and under which contract 
| paid,” having considered the same, sub- 
| mit the following report: 

The committee have examined, so far 
as they know, all parties in any way con- 
i nected with the execution of this law. 
| The testimony taken and the documents 
| not heretofore printed by order of the 
| House, accompany this report. 

The Forty-second Congress, at its 


oflice. That he may do no wrong and Second session, repealed all laws which 
that no wrongs may be committed by | provided for the payment of moieties to 
his subordinates acting under the cover. informet s, su far as related to internal 
kik eas tk hee le greatest |Teveuue taxes ; but in the last hours of 
ainieeads All th : pl OE ee same session, and by means of a 
y- 4 se nervousness and soucl- | committee of conference, there was in- 
tude which he at times displayed arose | grafted on the legislative, executive, and 
from his extreme devotion to rectitude |JUdicial appropriation bill a provision of 
of conduct. This almost morbid anxiety ae — ag hay hs Pp 
lave been added as the last half of a 
to do the right thing in perplexing cases | sentence in one of the usual paragraphs 
has been the real cause of his apparent relating to the Internal Revenue Ba- 
indecision of character. Had he been |T¢#4, Wherein appropriations have been 
ie ietiek we nba Wacediie annually made for the support of said 
ae en ae 2 HIS POlCY | bureau. This provision is in the follow- 
might have been more bold and dazzling; ing words: 
and since abuse and misrepresentation| ‘And from and after the passage of 


are the lot of all our public men, no yen ag the Secretary of = oe 
. a ‘ 7 ar it ig a | Shall have power to employ hot more 
ee ee ae eee than three persons to assist the proper 


wonder that they do not lose all respect | shicers of the Government in discover 


for public opinion as manufactured by | ing and collecting any money belonging 
the metropolitan press. 


to the United States whenever the Same 
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shall be withheld by any person or cor- 
poration, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as he shall deem best for the in- 
terest of the United States; but no 
compensation shall be paid to such per- 
sons except out of the money and prop- 
erty so secured ; and no person shall be 
employed under the provisions of this 
clause who shall not have fully set forth 
in a written statement, under oath, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the character of the claim out of which 
he proposes to recover. or assist in re- 
covering, moneys for the United States, 
the laws by the violation of which the 
same have been withheld, and the name 
of the person, firm, or corporation hav- 
ing thus withheld such moneys ; and if 
any persen so employed shall receive 
or attempt to receive any money or 
other consideration from any person, 
firm, or corporation alleged thus to 
have withheld money from the Uni- 
ted States, except in pursuance of the 
written contract made in relation thereto 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, such 
person shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not less than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not less than two years, or 
both, in the diseretion of any court of 
the United States having jurisdiction ; 
and the person so employed shall be re- 
quired to make report of his proceedings 
under such contract at any time when 
required to do so by the Secretary of the 
Treasury.”’ 

Under the provisions of this law con- 
tracts were made, the first of which 
bears date the 8th of June, 1872, and was 
made with W. H. Kelsey, late a member 
of Congress from the State of New 
York, who appears to have been mainly 
instrumental in securing the passage of 
thelaw. Kelsey made but little progress 
after securing the contract, and on the 
8d of August, 1872, requested that his 
contract be revoked, and that Malcolm 
Campbell, of Philadelphia, should suc- 
ceed him. Accordingly on the 9th of 
August, 1872. said Campbell obtained a 
contract, which was virtually a transfer 
of Kelsey’s contract. 

Campbell, making but little progress, 
surrendered his contract on the 23d day 
of November following, when J. Nichol- 


son Elbert succeeded him, obtaining a: 


contract two days later, on the 25th of 
the same month, Kelsey retaining an 
interest through the several successions 
and changes. 

Under date of July 29, 1873, John 
Clark, of Philadelphia, made applica- 
tion for, and, on the lst of September 
following, obtained a contract out of 
which some $3,000 have been collected. 








It appears that the collections under the 
foregoing contracts up to the date of 
this investigation amount in the aggre- 
gate to about $5.000. The two last- 
named contracts are still in force. 

John D. Sanborn, a resident of Massa- 
chusetts. who is represented as having 
been personally acquainted with Secre- 
taries Boutwell and Richardson, on the 
15th of July, 1872, applied for and, on 
the 13th of August following, obtained 
a contract, which is signed by W. A. 
Richardson, Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the collection of taxes 
iNegally withheld by thirty-nine distil- 
lers, rectifiers, and purchasers of whisky. 
At this time Sanborn was in the employ 
of the General Government as a special 
agent of the Treasury Department, his 
service as such agent commencing in the 
year 1869 and ending May 31, 1873. 

The committee find, by the testimony 
of Warwick Martin, of New York, that 
Sanborn employed him under his au- 
thority, and while he himself was spe- 
cial agent of the Treasury, ‘‘to work 
up’? certain whisky cases in the year 
1871, and for these services he gave San- 
born vouchers, which were passed to his 
credit and paid by the Government, to 
the extent of about $3,000. This em- 
ployment probably assisted in securing 
the indictment, about the Ist of April, 
1872, of a large number of distillers of 
and dealers in whisky, in United States 
Court for New York, and the identical 
cases so worked up and paid for out of 
the public Treasury, and against whom 
indictments were procured about the 
Ist of April, 1872, are to be found in this 
first coutract subsequently obtained by 
Sanborn, 

Following this, on the 25th of October, 
1872, Sanborn made application to have 
added to his contract the names of seven 
hundred and sixty persons, alleged to 
have withheld taxes imposed on legacies, 
successions, and incomes; and on the 
30th day of October, five days later, these 
names were added to his contract, the 
additional contract being also signed by 
W. A. Richardson, Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury. On the 19th of March, 
1878, Sanborn applied for and had added 
on the same day to his contract the 
names of some two thousand persons, 
alleged also to have been guilty of with- 
holding taxes imposed upon legacies, 
successions, and incomes, including the 
names of 350 foreign residents. Onthe 
Ist of July, 1873, Sanborn again asked 
to amend his contract, and Mr. Richard- 
son, then Secretary of the Treasury, on 
the 17th of July following, added to his 
contract the names of five hundred and 
ninety-two railroad companies alleged 
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to be indebted to the Government ‘for 
taxes upon dividends and interest paid 
upon bonds.”? 

The committee having expressed their 
opinion that a number of cases for col- 
lection were included in the contracts 
with Sanborn that did not properly be- 
long thereto under their construction of 
the law, remark that they find nothing 
calculated to impeach the integrity of 
the Secretary: 

The committee find nothing im- 
peaching the integrity of Secretary Bout- 
well’s or Richardson’s action; and the 
testimony does not prove that the Secre- 
taries or any of their associates were in- 
fluenced by corrupt motives. It is due 
to the Treasury officials to say that, as 
far back as the administration of the 
Treasury Department by Secretary 
Guthrie, such contracts were made for 
the collection of moneys due the United 
States in extraordinary cases, and that 
this practice was continued up to the 
time Mr. Boutwell became Secretary of 
the Treasury. When he came into office 
he found a number of contracts in exist- 
ence, and his solicitor testifies that, after 
athorough and exhaustive examination, 
he found no authority in law permitting 
them to be made, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury at once annulled them, and 
that nothing of any consequence was 
ever collected from this class of con- 
tracts. Under the act of 1870, a number 
of contracts were made by Secretary 
Boutwell, and although it was repre- 
sented to the Secretary that large sums 
were due to the Government, and the 
parties making the contracts professed 
to be able to collect what was due. the 
amount collected was very small. With 
the light uf the experience of the Treas- 
ury Department in the contract business 
here referred to, the officers, we are told, 
concluded that the parties proposing to 
take contracts under the law of May 8, 
1872, would fail to make collections in 
any considerable amount, and this may 
account for the apparent neglect of this 
Department to carefully and strictly en- 
force the law. 

And it is further due to the present 
Treasury officials to say that not only 
was this law enacted while the prede- 
cessor of the present secretary was in 
office, but that the first contracts were 
made by him, and the general policy of 
administration subsequently pursued 
determined upon while Mr. Boutwell 
was Secretary of the Treasury. 

The committee are of opinion that any 
system of farming the collection of any 
portion of the revenues of the Govern- 





ment is fundamentally wrong; that no 
necessity for such laws exists, for the 
reason that theSecretary of the Treasury 
and the head of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau are fully empowered by law to 
make all collections of taxes, including 
taxes due on account of repealed laws, 

The Internal Revenue Bureau is pos- 
sessed of full knowledge of the laws re- 
lating to the collection of the revenue ; 
has all the machinery necessary for their 
full and complete enforcemeut, and has 
full authority in extraordinary cases to 
pay, at discretion, for information, Con- 
gress annually making appropriations 
therefor. Any law that provides for 
any other method of collecting taxes, 
the duty of which collection is imposed 
onany department of the Government, 
is in fact a reflection on the department 
charged with that duty. 

The cemmittee, in view of the facts 
herewith presented, believe that the law 
of May 8, 1872, should be repealed, and 
the contracts made thereunder should 
be revoked and annulled. They also be- 
lieve that for every service rendered by 
these contractors exorbitant reward has 
been made. For every equity which 
they might claim more than enough has 
already been paid. For every legal claim 
settlement has been perfected on the 
most liberal scale. In some cases the 
committee are satisfied moneys have 
been paid to the contractor to which he 
was not entitled under the law. Now, 
when the pe subject has been investi- 
gated, in or@er to end forever all de- 
mands against the Treasury on this ac- 
count, and to avoid the danger that lax 
administration under careless officers 
may at some future time afford new op- 
portunity to assail the Treasury under 
color of these contracts, the statute 
should in terms exclude [them from the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Claims] all 
further claim on their part. 

To accomplish the purposes here indi- 
cated, the committee report to the House 
the accompanying bill, and recommend 
its passage. 

SO Oe 


OWING to what he regarded as the un- 
favorable action of the international 
commission in regard to tolls on ton- 
nage through the Suez canal, M. de Les- 
seps threatened to dismiss his pilots and 
extinguish the lights in the lighthouses, 
thus virtually closing the canal. But 
the Egyptian Government, having di- 
rected submission to the decision of the 
Commission, M. de Lesseps has yielded 
and retains supervision of the canal. 
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The mineral region on the south shore 
of Lake Superior is one of unequaled 
wealth, and notwithstanding the many 
obstacles to its development which ex- 
isted when the work was commenced, 
the explorations and practical working 
of the mines have been steadily pushed 
forward since 1845, at which time it was 
a trackless wilderness, and the region 
is now reached through a ship canal of 
larger capacity than any other in the 
country, and its developed portions are 
penetrated by railroads, which carry the 
products of the mines to Lake Superior, 
on tle north, and Lake Michigan, ou the 
south of the mineral plateau. 

The contributions of capital for this 
great work of development have been 

from outside sources, mainly in assess- 

ments upon stock of mining associations, 
but a fraction less than nineteen mil-| 
lions of dollars, ($18.707,700.) It is prob- 
able that a considerable sum derived 
from the products of the mines has also 
been devoted to the work of develop- 
ment. 

The following table exhibits a careful 
estimate of the product of the copper 
mines in ingot copper, and its value 
since the commencement of operations 
in that industry: 





Value. 
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o> 6. 000 
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6,119,000 
5, 145, 000 | 
4. 760,000 | 
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4, 592° 000 
5,368,000 | 
5, 696,240 | 
6.171,360 | 
7,774,720 
8,200,500 | 
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BES ecckeeetie- or susoiseeso se 12,132 | 





Oe 149,985 | 84,503,820 | 





| The total copper (mineral) product 
from 1845 to 1874 was 195,033 tons. 


COPPER PRODUCT BY DISTRICTS—1872 
AND 1873 COMPARED. 























Tons. | Lbs. 
Portage Lake District.| 15,229 1,951 
Keweenaw Point ‘...) 2,860 1,006 
Ontonagon ry 547 1,117 
Ob ace oes cecee eee: 18,688 74 
Motalin Gi sscccoscvsss 15,174 213 
Increase in 1873.......... 8,463 1,861 











The annexed dividends for 1873 ex- 
hibit a decrease of over 28 per. cent. in 
| comparison with those declared in the 
previous year. Yet when considered in 
relation to the total product of ingot, 
viz: 14,910 tons, (if sold at an average of 
only 25 cents per pound,) they show that 
nearly 323 per cent. of the gross earnings 
has been paid over to stockholders, and 
that the cash receipts of the fortunate 
stockholders, from the business of 1873 
j alone, amount to nearly 124 per cent. of 
| the total assessments since 1845: 


DIVIDENDS IN 1873. 





_| Calumet & Hecla............ peaeeey 32,000,000 
Juiney Seetes seats 100,000 
OE TGBA ccvcdcdss Guess sessienseas nootedease 16 ',000 
Ridge. 50,000 


Ussipee “(proceeds ¢ of “sale of 





property after ee com- 
puuy’s debts)... sense 130,000 
Total dividends.................. 2,440,000 


TOTAL DIVIDENDS DECLARED. 








| Calumet & Hecla...... Sgcueeostes $6.250.000 
| Pittsburg and Boston,(Cliff).. 2.280,000 
MGIC SOUR scs00: 5 ccssceuesevseccsances 1,750,000 
IO UNINOY sesceeses setcersstecssense Se odes 1,510,000 
hen Seu sapacaeeeaeeswccssieecesteeraee 710, 00 
Pewabic.......00 0 biuice 400.000 
National 800,000 
Franklin 240,000 
COO er WAS i... ..5.<0.250-5c0 cob oneee 100,000 
RRNAIPR | 55s 5bes0ieocbscwevaabacewieconsnaed oy 50,000 
ROSRIODD soarusicsaeeseteess tase setesse eases 130,000 


13,720,000 
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As the Calumet and Hecla is par ex- 
cellence the representive copper pro- 
ducing mine, not only of Lake Superior 
but of the world, the annexed statement | 


of its production (in ingot) since 1866, 


will be of interest : 





| 


Tons. — 








HECLA MINE. 


Copper raised vear end- 


ing July 1, 1867......... 278 715 
Copper raised year end- 
ing July 1, 1868......... 242 1,600 


| 
Copper raised for six | 
months ending Dee. | 




















81, 1868......... etsetetes 1,194 980 
Copper raised year eud- | 
Dee. 81, 1869. .........6.. 3,652 1,024 
DUAL -ersctetecsesscsicssns0|, SOsOOS 319, 
| 
CALUMET MINE. 
Copper raised year end- 
ing July 1, 1867......... 397 250 | 
Copper raised year end- | 
ing July 1, 1868......... 542 1,098 
Copper raised for six | 
| 


months ending Dee. 
BL. TSEB oo scscisss.<<0 bssene eas 569 6 
Copper raised year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1869.......) 2,505 747 


4,014 772 








COVA eeteseeses ewan 


Cc. & H. MINE. 


Copper raised year end- | 
ing Dee. 31, 1870....... 7,030 1,384 | 
Copper raised year end- 
ing Dee. 31, 1871.. 8,111 - 590) 
Copper raised year end- | 











ing Dee. $1, 1872....... 8,081} 1,836) 
Copper raised year end- 
ing Dee. 31, 1878. ...... 9,750 |(est.) 
| 
ne ee) 





Total production since 


Suly D, 1866... csssaasesse 42,356 901 











THE IRON MINES—TOTAL AMOUNT AND 


The following is a statement of the 
yield of the mines and furnaces in this 
district from 1856 to 1873 inclusive, to- 
gether with the value of the same: 

22 R 


| 
| 
| 
VALUE OF IRON PRODUCED. | 











q | [Pons ion vo pig Value. 
‘oh Bi aes sh ads | 7,000 | Ae ss $28, 600 
| 1857...00s0eeee MOE issitiinises 63, 000 
TSSS Hoss hes 81, 035 | 1,629 | 249, 202 
SM scissile’ 65, 679 7, 258 575, 529 
| 1860, ...e..0e- | 116, 908 | 5,660 | 736,496 
1h): eee 45, 430 | 7,970 419, 501 
iT eee 115, 721 | 8,590 984,977 
TSERS cv as0ks 185, 257 | 9,813 | 1,416, 935 
[Yo eee eae | 235, 123 13,832 | 1,867,215 
ASCO ake | 196, 256 | 12,283 | 1,590,430 
1 a | 296,972} 18,437 | 2. 405, 960 
1 eee | 466, 076 | 30,911 | 3,475,820 
i sicscsini | soz,s13| 38,246 + 8,992,413 
ane | 633, 238 | 39.003 | 4,968,435 
ASTOR ee | 856,471} 49,298 | 6,300,170 
1 7 eee | 813,379 | 51,225 | 6,115, 895 
BAD ie, | 952,055 | 63,195 | 9, 188, 055 
ae 1, 163 057 | 71,507 | 11,365,633 
| | 
Total...... | 6,708. 470 | 428, 856 | 55, 743, 666 





No mining section of the country offers 


| surer return of capital or more uniform- 
‘ly increasing product, and notwithstand- 
ing the great development shown by the 


foregoing statistics it may be assumed, 
and we make this assertion from actual 
observation, that the industries of that 
region are, as yet, in their infancy, and 
barely sufficient to establish the fact of 
its great capacity, and to inspire confi- 


| dence in its exhaustless resources. 


ee aa 

Henry WArpD BEECHER was voted a 
six months’ leave of absence by his con- 
gregation, his expenses to be paid for an 
American tour, or a trip across the 
ocean. On being notified of the action 
of his church he declined the tender, on 
the grounds that he was in good work- 
ing trim and could get along with his 
usual summer’s vacation. 

THE Langley cotton mills of Georgia 
realized anet profit of $101,064. They 
consumed 4,602 bales of cotton, and pro- 
duced 5,439,000 yards of drills aud sheet- 
ings. 
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FASHIONS IN CROAKING. 


The fashions of public scolds seem to party out of power by organizéd system, 
change as rapidly as the size of ladies’) it was the fashion to denounce Federal 
bonnets. Denuneciations we must have | office-holders—first, for laxity in the col- 
with the regularity of ** our daily bread,” /lection of the revenue; secondly, for 
but their style and object vary from | unparalleled incapacity in permitting 
season to season, | themselves to be cheated, and, lastly, 

A daily ‘‘ independent ”? metropolitan | for rascality in defaulting with the pub- 
paper without twenty distinct attacks lic revenues. 
upon different men and institutions} Asthistune didn’t seem tobe attractive 
would be more unpalatable than coffee | and became somewhat worn, a new fash. 
without the trimmings. Not only, it jon sprung up last winter. It is the same 
seems, shall we have ‘‘ the poor ” alwe ys. | text only set to different music. The 
but an ever increasing stream of denun- Federal officers are now denounced for 
ciation, aspersion, misrepresentation, | being officious, intermeddling, and over- 
falsification, and villification. Is not zealons.  Didu°t they compel, among 
this the era of reform? and ‘t reform” several others, a pious firm in New York 
is synonymous with denunciation, of | city to disgorge a quarter of a million of 
course. Some scold coarsely and bru-| dollars? Didu’t they compel a number 
tally, like the New York Sun, while) of men who had nigh hopes of escaping 
others, like Senator Schurz, denounce | jnternal revenue taxation to come down 
brilliantly and with a verbal elegance} with the greenbacks ? Horrors on hor- 
that proves that scolding can be made) rors—what rogue will be safeif Govern- 
one of the fine arts. What can be nobler | ment revenue collectors shall be per- 
or more elevating, what can induce a mitted to go about like roaring lions, 
higher respect for human nature, society. seeking whom they may devour? 
the church, or government, than fiery | The cry now is ‘diminish the clerical 
aspersions of both private and public forces of the Departments and reduce 
acts? Surely, as the German musician the salaries of those remaining so as to 
sung when he fiddled while his dilapi-| Grive the most efficient out of the ser- 


dated boarding-house was on fire : vice, repeal all laws which permit Gov- 
“If this not good for bed-bugs is, ernment officers to examine importers’ 

z a 2 j ’ . 
I dy not know what better is.’ books, and all moiety acts, so that there 


Of course we do not complain of the | may be no inducement anywhere for any 
fashion itself, for experience has shown | one to disturb the rascals that system- 
that fashions thrive under sarcasm and matically cheat the Government.” 
defy ridicule. The heels of a lady’s If, under this new reform dispensa- 
shoes have not been lowered the breadth | tion, the revenues fall so low that the 
of a hair by a father’s homilies, nor have | Government credit becomes impaired 
their jaunty hats been converted into} and all public enterprises are laid low, 
bonnets by the preacher’s declamation | the people may, perhaps, become sufii- 
against human vanity. Weaccept there- | ciently disgusted to place in power those 
fore the daily newspaper denunciations ; Democratic saints of the Tammany and 
of all things in being or to be—and it is} William M. Tweed order to whose 
quite a feather in one’s cap to denounce | shrines pilgrimages of the pious ought 
in advance as an unalterable and in-| to be organized. 
creasing nuisance,and content ourself Perhaps these metropolitan saints had 
with pointing out the change of fash-| better suggest to Mr. Dawes, who acts 
ions. as though he were the leader of a Demo- 

During the Greeley campaign when | cratic House instead of a hepublican, 
the attempt first originated to lie a| that the entire machinery for the collec- 
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tion of the revenue be abolished as ex- 
travagant, expensive, and inconvenient. 
In its place let there be placed contribu- 
tion boxes near allthe newspaper offices 
and church doors, with a printed notice 
that all persons knowing themselves to 
be indebted to the Government of the 
United States under the laws thereof are 
politely requested to deposit the amount 
they may deem to be due. Of course 
the mercantile saints of New York,and 
the bankers and brokers of Wall street, 
to whom the credit of the nation is dearer 
than life, and who have shown lately 
such an intense desire for the speedy re- 
demption of the greenback currency, will 
be fierce to contribute even more than 
their share. But, if they should refuse, 
why then—as during the early part of 


the war the rebels in arms were sworn 
and then let go—let both houses of Con- 
gress pass a vote of censure upon them, 
or let special crusaders be organized to 
induce delinquents, by moral suasion, to 
pay taxes. 

Congress itself might be dispensed with 
if this new voluntary pay-as-you-choose 
system should be successfully inaugu- 
rated ; and since all projects tending to 
cripple and to diminish the authority of 
the Government are considered ‘‘re- 
forms,’’ this bran new system will un- 
doubtedly inaugurate the millennium of 
which Arkansas presents an example, 
and which has brought France and Spain 
to the verge of dissolution. It isthe new 
fangled system of all desiring to com- 
mand while there are none to obey. 











POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE LAST DECADE. 


The political history of the last decade 
affords ample material for the thought- 
ful consideration of the future student 
and historian. At no time during our 
career as a nation has our form of Gov- 
ernment been put to so trying and severe 


a test. A terrible civil war, the greatest | 
- of modern times, has fully tested the pa- | 


triotic impulses and the physical energies 
of our people. The close of the war, the 
disbandment of our armies, the return 
to peaceful pursuits, the bringing of 
order out of confusion, the restoration 
of States to their former relations to the 
Government, the legislation necessary 
to protect the rights of a large class of 
citizens, the payment of debts contracted 
during the rebellion, and the organiza- 
tion of a system of revenue to meet these 


tle fields, or its moral power as shown in 
the character of its laws and the man- 
agement and solution of those vexed 
questions which grew out of the compli- 
cated issues which followed the close of 
the rebellion. Nor will he fail to record, 
what must ever stand as the best vindi- 
cation of self-government, that the Re- 
| public emerged from this period of 
severest test without changing the sim- 
plicity of its form of government and 
without abridging the constitutional 
rights of its citizens. While we accord 
| high honor to the brave men who bore 
| our flag to victory and through their 
| valor and sacrifices saved the nation, we 
| ean not withhold the higher honor which 


| belongs tothe party which made victory 


| possible by organizing the power of the 





obligations on the part of the Govern- | nation, inspiring the people to rally to 
ment, have called for the exercise of | its defense, never faltering in the dark- 
good judgment, forbearance, the higher | est hours of the Republic, but pressing 
order of statesmanship, and the purest forward in its mission until the last 


quality of patriotism. | 

When the impartial historian reviews 
the history of the last decade he will 
hesitate whether to give prominence to 


enemy had surrendered, and then, as 
earnestly and nobly, applying itself to 
| the great work of reconstruction. 

When we accord honor to the Republi- 
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the physical power of the nation as /can party we simply accord honor tothe 


shown by its armies on a thousand bat- | people in their collective capacity. We 
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are apt to speak of a party as a material 
thing, to be defined by certain forms and | 


REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION. 
The Republican party has been re- 


boundaries, but in reality it is nothing sponsible for the control of the Govern- 
more than the organized reflection of | ment since 1861, and its acts have been 


the masses on certain questions of pol- 
icy. 


The 


such as to command the approval of 
every fair-minded citizen. 


follow- 


Therefore when we speak of the high ing table will show the political com- 


honor due to the Republican party for 
the brilliant achievements of the last de- 
cade, we comprehend in this expression 
all that was done by loyal individuals in 
their collective capacity. _of Congress : 

The sentiment ot the North was op- | 
posed to the extension of slavery, and | 
this sentiment was expressed by the 


plexion of Congress from 1856 to 1874, 
1t will be seen that the political revolu- 
tion of 1860, which gave it the Execu- 
tive, also gave it control of both branches 


Political complexion of Congress from 1856 
to 187 















































election of Lincoln in 1860. The South | a:/a%, 
: : | Number of 23 | Oe | Rep.| Opp. 
was opposed to this sentiment, and for; “Concress. mg | ao i Ges 
: . F P | 5 a 25 | maj.| maj 
this reason it cast a solid vote against | " 1o | 
the Republican ticket. In 1860 the ques- | sieitidele 
. . y | y - 
tion before the people was, Shall slavery | i we on 7 ee 
. . irty- ecesl | 6 | BR Jo cccce 4 57- 
be allowed to spread over the Territories | en 5 
of the nation and the policy of the Gov- | Thirty-sixth...) 26 | 40 |...... 14 | 1859-"60 
ernment shaped in its interests against Thirty-seventh| 31} 18] 13]...... | 1861-"62 
the rule of freedom? The people decided Tpirty-eignth..| 39| 12] 97/...... | 1963-"64 
. ‘ 4 LZ hl * ; ‘ ‘ . 
in the negative. The Republican party Thirty-ninth....| 42/ 10] 32 ]......| 1865-'66 
represented the popular will, the Demb- | 
: : ea tek Fortieth........ SA] 12] 49/]...... 1867-"68 
cratic party the will of the minority. | 
Had Democracy succeeded slavery would Forty first......) 61) 13) 48 /...... | ee 
have spread over the Territories, and the Forty-second...| 52} 22] 30/...... 1871-'7 
fugitive slave act of 1850 and the Kan- Forty-third..... 49| 24| 251...... 1873-"7 
sas-Nebraska iniquity would have been | minis 
followed by other outrages in favor wit pe “le os | ease 
. ° lirty- coos] 206) IS2 |....0- 2 57-"5 
slavery. In 1864 the question before the 7 ‘ | : 
a 7 
people was, Shall the war be declared a | TM tty-sixth....) 114) 117 )...... = 
failure, and the Confederacy an organ- Thirty- event 105} 7 | oT Basso 1861-"62 
ized success ? Thirty eighth.. ; 103} 80 | 23 | ere: 1863-64 
Lincoln again represented the will of pnirty-ninth.. | 145| 46] 99 |....../ 1865-66 
the people and McClellan the wishes of Sai reir sist 
. ° * PULETD 0. oe cece | 1D ].cccee SO 4— OL 
the South and its allies at the North. ed Fe 
Had the Democratic ticket been elected iiticinmebias ey ey ee 1600-70 
the policy of the nation would have been | Forty-second.../ 134; 109| 25 }...... 1871-’72 
changed, the war ended, and there is’ Forty-third....' 195 LS es 1873-"74 








but little doubt that the Confederacy | 
would have been recognized. The ex-| Ifa party is to be judged by the char- 
pression of the popular will through the acter of the legislation for which it 
Republican party was simply the resolve | ‘stands responsible, the Republican party 
of the people to prosecute the war toa/ may well invoke the favorable judg- 
successful issue. ‘ment of mankind. But one measure, 

The elections of 1868 and 1872 proved | during its thirteen years of power, has 
that the majority of the people were still | met with public disapproval, and the 
united on the principles which had) ' promptness with which that measure 








brought them together in 1860, and had | was repealed shows how quickly the 
jlegislative branch of the Government 


been their salvation in 1864, 
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conforms to the popular will. We refer 
to the back-pay measure passed by the 
Forty-second Congress, and repealed 
during the first session of the Forty- 
third. 

It is but just to remark that this 
measure, though enacted by a Republi- 
can Congress, could not have passed had 
it not received the hearty support of Dem- 
ocratic members. It was in no sense a 
party question. It was condemned by 
Republican leaders in both Houses, and 
its repeal demanded by the Republican 
sentiment of the country. To dwell on 
this single failure and overlook in its 
discussion the magnificent record of 
thirteen years, is to blot out the light of 
the sun because a single spot has been | 
discovered on its surface. Passing over 
those measures necessary to the support 
of our armies in the field, we may re- 
gard with pride and satisfaction those 
leading acts which have conferred sub- 


stantial benefits on all sections of the | 


country. 
grants for schools and colleges, the 


measures for the protection of American | 


citizens abroad, the appropriations for 
river and harbor improvements, _—| 
tection of immigrants, the establish- | 
ment of a commission to protect Amer- } 


The homestead acts, the land 


wrong, it abolisned ; and that which it 
believed was right and necessary to the 
prosperity, happiness, and protection of 
the people, it framed into law. Add to 
its acts of legislation the constitutional 
amendments which it submitted to the 
people, the moral triumph over England 
in the settlement of the Alabama claims 
and the disputed San Juan boundary, 
and a wise policy that has secured peace 
and friendship with all the civilized na- 
tions of the earth during the existence 
of Republican power, and we have a 
party record, on legislation alone, that 
‘must stand out through all time as the 
best argument to prove the patriotism 
and virtue of the Republican party, and 
| the consummate wisdom which has char- 
acterized the statesmanship that con- 
trolled it. To review the record of the 
party, and claim, as our opponents do, 
that its mission ended with the abolition 
of slavery and the close of the war, is to 
claim that the mission of the English 
‘language ended when it recorded the 
| Lord’s prayer. The principles of our 
| party, like the application of the mother 








|tongue, are all pervading in their in- 
ifluence and power. The abolition of 
slavery, the doing away of great pub- 
lic wrongs, the enactment of wise laws, 


ican seamen, the establishment of the} were but natural incidents growing out 
present banking system, the liberal of the application of just principles. 
laws granting bounty and pension to| These principles can not change, and if 
soldiers and their heirs, the creation of | at times the people are disposed to find 
new States and organization of Terri-| ‘fault with the party, the trouble will be 
tories, laws relating to the treatment of | found, if they will carefully seek it, not 
Indians, and numberless laws of equal | |in the principles of the party, but in the 
importance and merit, having for their | unworthiness of those elected to apply 
object the protection of personal liberty | | them. And here the remedy should be 
and the developmentof national wealth, | applied. The people should guard with 
have passed the scrutiny of the public, | Jealous care the ballut-box, and see that 
have stood the test of experience, and | ‘none but the best and purest men are 
to-day receive the unqualified indorse- | elected to represent or govern them. 
ment of the American people. The party itself is the embodiment of 

To assert that every measure passed | the intelligence, loyalty, and virtue of 
during the past thirteen years was the | ‘the people. If it fails to impress these 
very best that human wisdom could de- | qualities on its official acts, it is because 
vise would be to claim human perfec- | the people themselves have failed to do 
tion. This we do assert, however, with-| their duty at the primary meeting and 
out fear of contradiction, that what has | at the ballot-box. If it were possible to 
proven to be defective Congress has im- | make the Republican party of the future 
proved upon; that which it knew to be | an improvement on the past, that possi- 
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bility is within the reach of the people 
themselves, 
EXPLANATION OF TABLES, 

Table A gives the Presidential vote by 
States and sections from 1856 to 1872 in- 
clusive. A glance at this table willshow 
the steady growth of Republican princi- 
ples from the first campaign under Fre- 
mont to the late victory underGrant. The 
vote for Lincoln in 1860 represents the 
loyal anti-slavery element of the country 
determined to preserve the Union and 
prevent the further extension of slavery ; 
the vote for Douglas and for Bell repre- 
sents the conservative element of the 
South and North, willing to make any 
sacrifice of principle to save the Union; 
the vote for Breckinridge ‘represents 
the secession sentiment bent on the de- 
struction of the Union unless ultra pro- 
slavery views were indorsed by the peo- 
ple and the whole machinery of the 
Government run in the interests of 
slavery. The magnitude of the work 
performed by the Republican party in 
saving the Union can be inferred by the 
strength of this secession element as 
shown in the vote of 1860. It wasa unit 
of strength at the South and had a pow- 
erful support in the Democracy of the 
North, while at the South so bitter was 
the hostility against the Republican 
party on account of its anti-slavery 
views, that in 1856 out of a total vote in 
the twelve Southern States of 884,934 
only 605 votes were cast for the Republi- 
ticket, while in 1860 the same ticket re- 
ceived only 3,293 votes out of a total of 
1,002,490. The vote of 1864 indicates 
the spirit of the North and the strength 
of the Union sentiment nearly four years 
after the opening of the war. The vote 
for 1868 and 1572 indicates the confidence 
of the people in the party that made 
possible our national existence and that 
stands to-day as the great bulwark of 
constitutional liberty. The Presidential 
election of 1872 stands out. in thestrength 
of the vote cast as the crowning triumph 
of the party. Considering that this vote 
was cast 16 years after the organization 
of the party, and at the close of 12 years 
of power, we may safely challenge the 








world for a like expression of popular 
confidence. 

Table B gives the majorities in each 
State from 1860 to 1873, inclusive, No 
note has been made of local elections, 
therefore the majorities given refer to 
the election of governor, auditor, treas- 
urer, or other general officer whose vote 
would determine the political complexion 
of the State. Where no majorities ap- 
pear, either in the Republican or Demo- 
cratic column, it is good evidence that 
no general election was held in the State 
to which the blanks refer. This table 
has been prepared from the most authen- 
tic official returns and the majorities 
given may be relied upon as substantially 
correct. A glance at this table will give 
a good idea of the relative weight of the 
two parties for the past thirteen years, as 
well as the vibration of political senti- 
ment from year to year. One fact stands 
out plainly—the people have never lost 
confidence in the Republican party. 
Some years will indicate a slight dis- 
turbance of this confidence, but they are 
always followed by a return of the strong 
attachment which greeted the advent of 
the party. The condition of popular 
sentiment during the war, as well as 
subsequent to it, may be seen by a glance 
at this table. The majorities for 1860 
indicate the sectional character of the 
vote, and the antagonism of principle 
between the two sections which ushered 
in the war of the rebellion. The free 
States, with the exception of New Jer- 
sey, cast their ballots for Lincoln ; the 
slave States appear solid against him. 
The first shot against Federal anthority 
was the signal for a consolidation of 
sentiment in both sections. The North 
became a unit on the question of national 
integrity,the South a unit againstit. The 
solid Republican eolumn and the blank 
Democratic one, illustrate the position of 
the two parties at the beginning of the 
war. The defeat at Bull Run in 1861 and 
1862, the retreat of our army from before 
Richmond, the bad generalship of 
McClellan, and a strange lethargy on the 
part of our leaders, brought about dis 
satisfaction among the people, and we 
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see its marked expression in the majori- 
ties of 1862. This wasa black year, to be 
followed by a bright one. The emanci- 
pation proclamation, the victories at 
Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and Gettys- 
burg, produced the needed reaction and 
the Republican column for 1863 shows a 
hearty indorsement of the Administra- 
tion by the people. The Republican 
column for 1864 speaks volumes in its 
array of figures. Democracy had pro- 
claimed the war a failure and boldly in- 
corporated in its platform the following 
resolution : 

**That this convention does explicitly 
declare, as the sense of the American 
people, that after four years of failure to 
restore the Union by the experiment of 
war, during which, under the pretense 
of amilitary necessity of a war power 
higher than the Constitution, the Con- 
stitution itself has been disregarded in 
every part, and publie liverty and _ pri- 
vate rights alike trodden down, and the 
material prosperity of the country essen- 
tially impaired, justice, humanity, liberty, 
and the public welfare demand that im- 
mediate efforts be made for a cessation 
of hostilities with a view to an ultimate 
convention of all the States, or other 
peaceable means to that end that at the 
earliest practicable moment peace may 
be restored on the basis of the Federal 
Union of the States.” 

No better comment could be made on 
the eharacter of McUlellan than the sim- 
ple statement that he stood upon this 
platform as the exponent of Democracy. 
The response of the people to this cow- 
ardly proposal may be seen by reference 
to the Presidential column of 1864. New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Kentucky in- 
dorsed it, the other States repudiated it 
with well-merited contempt. The in- 
dorsement of the Republican party by 
the people was the death knell of the 
Southern Confederacy. The South had 
kept up a show of strength until it heard 
the response of the North to the Chicago 
proposal and could maintain itself no 
longer. Its Northern ally—the Demo. 
cratic party—had failed to relieve it and 
it had no other hope. The armies of 
Grant and Sherman soon finished its 
pretensions and the great work of saving 
the nation became an accomplished fact. 
The column of majorities in 1865 attests 





the gratitude of the people and their 
confidence in the party whose loyalty 
and wisdom had saved the Republic. 
The Democratic party was practically 
extinct, and but for the subsequent 
vitality imparted to it by the disaffection 
of Andrew Johnson there is but little 
doubt that it would have been buried in 
the grave of the Southern Confederacy. 
1866 shows the people still united in 
their support of the party, but the 
treachery of Andrew Johnson bears 
its fruit in 1867. All of the Middle 
States array themselves against the Ad- 
ministration and the party which placed 
it in power. Connecticut goes Demo- 
cractic for the first time since 1855, Po- 
litical affairs look black, and croakers 
are heard everywhere proclaiming the 
death of the Republican party, but the 
majorities of 1868 show its wonderful 
vitality. The vote of 1867 was a re- 
buke of the administration of Andrew 
Johnson, that of 1868 shows the strong 
confidence of the people in the Republi- 
can party. The vote shows plainly that 
however they may have differed on local 
questions. the people were not ready or 
willing to turn over the administration 
of the Government to Democratic hands, 
The bad state of affairs throughout 
the South, the persecution and mur- 
der of Union men by the Kuklux, the 
seeming tardy action of the Government 
in suppressing these lawless acts, the 
division of sentiment among party 
leaders on the San Domingo question, 
and the bad feeling engendered by this 
latter question among its friends and 
opponents throughout the country, led to 
party reverses in the elections of 1870. 
‘The suppression of the Kuklux outrages, 
the favorable report on San Domingo, 
the sensible attitude of the President in 
referring the whoie question to the people, 
and the general good management of 
every branch of theGovernment, brought 
out the full party strength in1s71. The 
Presidential campaign of 1872 resulted 
in the crowning triumph of the party. 
Every element of opposition was brought 
to bear for its overthrow. The Demo- 
crats, convinced of their inability to 
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cope single handed against the party of 
progression, joined hands with the so- 
called Liberal Republicans. Together 
they waged an unprincipled warfare 
against the party in power, but the peo- 
ple were as true to Republican principles 
as in 1860, and the solid column of Re- 
publican majorities in 1872 speaks with 
an eloquence more commanding than 
the strongest language of the unshaken 
confidence of the American people in the 









have had the handling and disburse- 
ment of these countless millions. When 
we consider how trifling has been the 
loss of money. through the dishonesty of 
Republican officials, we feel safe in chal- 
lenging the world for a like illustration 
of business fidelity and accuracy. No 
private business has been conducted 
with greater exactness than the business 
of the Government under Republican 
rule. No comparison can be made be- 




























party that had brought the nation 


existence. 

The reverses of 1873 were not excep- 
tional in their character. 
clearly the result of causes as well de- 
fined as those which brought about the 
reaction of 1862 and 1870. The dis- 
graceful attitude of a few public men 
in the Credit Mobilier transactions, 
the unfortunate back-pay measure of 
Congress, and the destructive financial 
panic, were the leading causes which 

, brought about these reverses. The re- 
sults of this year show how extremely 
sensitive is public opinion and how 
easily an expression of confidence may 
be followed by one of distrust. Our 
statesmen should learn from these re- 
verses to study the causes which brought 
them about and to so frame their official 
conduct as to prevent their repetition in 
the future. 

Wise legislation, honest administra- 
tion of governmental affairs, and a hb- 
eral policy in carrying out the functions 
of the Government have always received 
the cordial and hearty approval of the 
people in. the past, and, if continued, 
will receive their earnest support in the 
future. 

Table C is an exhibit of the net ordi- 
nary revenues and expenditures of the 
Government during the past thirteen 
years. It is made up from the official 
reports of the Treasury Department, 
and may be relied upon as accurate. No 
impartial mind can contemplate the 
vastness of the moneyed transactions of | 
the Government since 1861 without ac- 
cording high honor to the party that 
stands responsible for the officials who 


through the most perilous period of its 


They were 


tween the transaction of a decade of 
Republican rule and one of Democratic. 
[f we are to judge the party by a few of 
its faults or a few of its failures we must 
compare it with the entire past expe- 
rience of the Government itself, and not 
a single decade of party power. To say 
that the defalcations between 1861 and 
1873 equal or exceed the defaleations of 
the thirteen years preceding 1861, might 
appear to the uninformed as equivalent 
to the admission that Republican offi- 
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cials were more dishonest than Demo- 
cratic ones. But how stands the com- 
parison in point of fact ? Tae net ordi- 
nary revenue of the Government from 
March 4, 1789 to June 30, 1860, was 
$1,805,869,426 08. From June 30, 1860, 
to June 30, 1874, the ordinary revenue 
was $4,132,209,009 06, or more than dou- 
ble the ordinary revenue of the preced- 
ing seventy-one years. 

The net ordinary expenditures of the 
Government from March 4, 1789, to June 
30, 1860, were $1,727,320,055 65. From 
June 30, 1860, to June 380, 1873, the 
net ordinary expenditures were $6,167,- 
178,667 15, or more than three times as 
great as the entire net expenditures of 
the preceding seventy-one years. 

The gross receipts and expenditures 
of the Government, which include the 
loan transactions, show a still morestart- 
ling contrast between the two periods 
compared, 

The total gross receipts from March 4, 
1789, to June 30, 1860, were $2,180,289,- 
From June 30, 1860, to June 30, 
1873, the total gross receipts were 
$11,372,793,701 42, or more than five 
times the total receipts of the previous 
seventy-one years, 
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The gross receipts in 1864 and 1865) increased in population 3,875,051 ; in true 
exceeded by several hundred millions | wealth,$5,569.717,850; and in the products 
the entire receipts of the Government | of manufactures,$726,258,068. The South- 
from 1789 to 1860. : ern States show an increase in popula- 

The total gross expenditures from |tion of 519,381; a falling off in true 
March 4. 1789, to June 30, 1860, were | wealth—caused by the loss of slave prop- 
$2,145,559,560 13. erty—of $2,525,201,630, and an increase 

The total gross expenditures from in the products of manufactures of 
June 80, 1860, to June 30, 1873, were | $60,155,915. The Pacific States show an 
$11,245.580,063 30, or more than five | increase in population of 254,345 ; in true 
times the total gross expenditures of the | wealth, $484,654,711 ; and in-the products 
Government from 1789 to 1860. lof manufactures, $18,112,493. How far 

Judged from thestandard of measures | this wonderful prosperity is attributable 
or by the relative weight of its responsi- | to the wisdom and fostering care of Re- 
bility, the Republican party has a better | publican legislation we leave others to 
record for honesty than any party that determine. The policy of the party has 
has ruled the country since the forma- | been to encourage and protect labor, and 
tion of the Government. A glance at | to assist in every legitimate way the de- 
this table of revenue and expenditures | velopment of our national resources. 
will give the reader an idea of the fear-| Internal improvements when urged by 
ful cost in dollars and cents of theslave-| public necessity have received liberal 
holders’ rebellion, the seeds of which) support. Certain it is, if we can place 
were sown by Calhoun, and carefully | any reliance in the figures of the census, 
nursed into life and strength by the | that the last decade, in spite of the ter- 
Democracy, until the eyes of the people | rible war which raged for four years, pre- 
were opened to the true danger, the| sents a growth in material prosperity be- 
treacherous party banished from power, | yond any other decade in our national 
and the control of the Government | career, ke area valuation of prop- 
placed in the hands of a party that. was | erty in the United States in 1870 was a 
born out of love for the Union; that had | little less than halfthe actual wealth. In 
the patriotism to serve it with fidelity | 1860 the total assessed value of real and 
and the strength and courage to save it. | persosal estate was $12,014,083,525, and 
Table D gives the population, the true | the true wealth $16,036,519,771. In 1870 
wealth, and the products of manufac- | the assessed valuation of the same was 
tures in 1860 and 1870, by States and | $14,021,297.071, and the true wealth 
sections. It shows at a glance the won- | $29,8-2 535,140. Table D will repay a 
derful growth of the Republic in mate- careful examination and study, and is of 
rial prosperity during a single decade. | itself an answer to those charges raised 
The Eastern States have increased in | against the beneficent effects of Repub- 
population 352,641; in true wealth,|lican rule. If Republicanism tends, as 
$2,176,026,482 ; andin the products of its; claimed by our Democratic friends, to 
manufactures, $540,517,485. The Mid-| impoverish the country, the figures pre- 
dle States have increased in population | sented and based on the highest author- 
1,900,479 ; in true wealth, $8,030,817,956; | ity show no evidence thereof. On the 
and in the products of manufactures, | contrary they show unparalleled pros- 
$986,887,633. The Western States have | perity. 
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North Crrolina.. - | ; 3 
South Carolina . me 
SEEMED Gon kbansenh seh enureie 
ere ravsebhae 

ED, 5 nn04.00940-0senkendnes i 

CT LS ES Se eres a Herat 
Loutsiana 






































Texas Sakis shih a itis nie wian wen 31 169 | READ tc oceacuawicn ssioces eases emo 
Kentucky 74,642 | 67.416 | 1, 364 25 651 
Tennessee.. a 73,638 OEY EE EP eee 11,35) 
PSTEAMGRS. 5o0c6csceccece 5 | 21,910 AGET locate ccieceeses 5,227 
605 | 506, 596 | 377,733 | 3,293 | 97,735 
PaciFic STATES, nara lee tt see | a ; 
: | | a 
California .......... ba oeeed 20,691 | 53, 365 36, 165 89173 | 33,51 
SPRUNG Sasssponasireeaeenicbon seul. eectenecie ou. lL ceehe eh eree es Gblkaheseaewes 5.270 | 3,951 
MGVAUG, «060226500 EA ee es PERRO, Bhar K | RRS ACER aaa = tinea cated ea ess Seen eee 
20, 691 | 53,305 36, 165 5 | 44, 443 | 42, 467 
' Spipapeiniuiccchinaitithelibadld 
| | | i 
ee ROPER | 81,264 | 1,833,169! 874.534] 1,866,352 | 1,378, 157 
| 
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from 1856 to 1872 


, inclusive. 















































































































































1869. 1864, 1868. 1872 
Breckin- | _ Bell, Lineoln, McClellan, Grant, | Seymour, Grant. xreeley, 
ridge.Dem} Union. |Republican.) Democrat. ny Democrat. — Democrat. 
| | 
6, 368 2,046 61, 803 44 211 70.4°3 42, 460 61, 422 29, 087 
2,112 441 36. 400 32, 871 38, 191 31, 24 37,168 31,424 
218 1, 969 42.4.9 13,321 44, 167 12 045 41,481 10, 927 
5 939 22, 331 126 743 48, 745 136,477 5), 408 133. 472 59, 260 
eocccccccccelecccce 13 692 8.470 12.93 6,548 13.665 5,329 
14 641 3, 291 44 691 42,285 5). 995 47, 952 50 638 45,880 
29, 278 30, 078 25, 747 | 389, 903 353, 316 199, 637 337, 846 181,907 
| 
| . | elias yt = 
Fee Se AEN DMS em OR 361,986 419, 883 429,883 | 440, 736 87, 281 
REA ene ae eeeheteoe 68 024 80, 131 83. 001 91 656 oe 456 
178, 871 12. 776 276. 316 342. 280 313. 382 349,589 212. O41 
7,347 3, 864 8 767 7,623 10,980 11,115 10, 206 
42, 482 41, 760 32, 739 | 30 438 6.357 6,760 67 687 
painbisis aobs5S| eas uieaee sale 10, 488 | 29,175 20, 306 32,315 29, 451 
fe ee 
228,700 58, 400 797, 309 758,270 | 909, 530 | 919,909 | 992, 171 783, 122 
1 
- _ 
11 405 12,194 265. 154 205. 568 | 238,606 281, 852 
85 405 91,521 74 64 | 97 0569 
12, 295 5. 305 150. 422 130. 233 | 166. 980 
2,404 3, 913 1-9 496 158. 780 | 250 303 199, 143 2 
888 161 83. 458 i ar 108 857 84 707 . 
748 62 25 060 75 | 43 545 28.075 5i 
1, 048 1, 763 89,075 49” 508 | , og 74 040 131 566 
31, wed 58, 372 72,750 31, 678 86. 860 65 628 119, 196 
| ee 16 441 3. 691 31,048 13 990 67. 048 
Reese aly Kas wine se sed liseeaiere mises nisie | 9, 729 5, 439 | 8. 329 
983, 377 | 737,359 | 1, 236, 062 973,677 | 1, 344, 651 
| ae Bs 
= 
74. 323 5 ee Serene. iciaaaaas 91. 654 
96 769 70,094 
i 62 311 22, 73 
ssf 57, 134 76, 356 
MOEN) -—-AADRPRADIA, Ns ccareseipralal 1a 3(018/01al| Gyetere te cin) csareWsd/o:6)| arsiave lmiobelaiaraiquiays 15. 427 
»83t 76. 366 79, 444 
BF) ROBO a ac wiccee ee | on ceaceasienisiels| See sisteesice ce 47 288 
2, 8 ¥ } 33, 263 57, 029 
. oA Boe ta raise oe ctouasiapeneoal ever eivie 6 sieiesasdials chil.a’s levels ow wien Gitis | 66, 540 
5».143 66, 058 | 27, 736 | 64,301 39,566 99,995 
64 709 GOT soicies cionistioasie [scevecccecsces | 56, 628 94, 3891 
28, 732 BOVUIE | viele sie nie soon els sweisisine.sisis seis | 22, 112 19 078 41.373 | 37, 927 
489, 535 | 411,927 | 27, 786 | 64 301 | 444, 139 545, 970 | 848, 150 | 758, 808 
34 334 6,817 62.134 | 43 841 54 588 54, 077 54,020 40,718 
3, 006 183 | 9, 888 8,457 | 10,961 11.125 11,8:9 7, 73! 
Ss eer eae 9, 826 6.5.4 | 6. 480 5 218 | 84:3 6,236 
37, 340 | 7, 00 | 81, 848 | 58. 892 | 72, U24 70, 420 | 74, 252 | 54, 684 
—= ——— eE}jEeV3e0Vrv—enaeaeee aaa | nae t a e e a = SS | an re —-- = 
845, 763 | 589, 581 | 2,216, 067 1, 808, 725 3 015, 071 2, 709, 613 | 3, 597, 070 | 2, 834, 079 
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TasLe B.—WMajorities for each year 














| 
= 1861. | 1862. 1863. 1864, 1865. 
| a ay he ea till : 
Eastern Statss. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. Dem. | Rep. Dem.| Rep. |Dem.| ep a 
| a 

























17. 592)......|22, 821i ...04 
3 529) 


| 2 
New Hampshire. ‘ 29,095). 
997 


fo | 
Massuchnseits... 
Rho te [=land..... 
Connecticut...... | 





MIDDLE STATES. 









New York........ 50, 136) siepenee 
New Jeracy......!...... 477 
Pennsylvania..... 59, is ceeeeu De | 
Delaware. ... r 8,419]... 2... clececees 
Maryland 87, "y14) 


West Virginia........... Liwesnined |oneseee|eoeeees §25, 797|...+-. HRT ssisiisl sass begeake 


WESTERN STATES. 


| 


oases uvsives 1 20,7 5, 208 | 5,577) 101,099 ...... 59, 586|...04. 29, 546]....4. 
Michigun.... «| 22,238 US0IDE cnn IG ONT oss 32,908 ss 
BURTEA. scncccnsies 20. 18: 
IU baer 29.3 8).-.-+ pepe 
Wisconsin........ 4 
Minnesota... .... 
Iowa 








WD] ec ccccccleccoes 












Kansas 





| 
SoUTHERN STATES, | | 


WEINIA.. . 5.50060 lbesiceee *163, 
North Carol Tt. .|/os 


PIDVAIN A... 000s0% . 
Mississippi. ...... 
Louisiana........... eeee 
Texas. .. ee 
Kentuck} baslen 
Teuness @........). ° 
PS MBRSOS: sos sdccclnscces~ 






SLOSS). occ cs0cl 








Pacific STATES | 
| 





























2 
California........... eae 4 434) +23, 286. 13. 907|...2.+. 
OPERON. oo ss-505)05000- A810) ccessi ; So eee Nene Peel se 14.1 
NOVARA, ...5.0...20|.s0c0es|oseecc ee] o0sse cole Jececces|soecces 3, 282 
| | | ot 
i 


* Majorities in Southern States represent the united Opposition, 
+t Union. 
t Democratic and Union. 


§ No opposition. 


SACI ag 
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from 1860 to 1873, inclusive. 









1866. 


1867. 


1868, 1869. 


1870. 1871. 1872. 





1 
nD 
=i 
ad 








Rep 


27, 687 
4,656 
92 822 
65,209 
5, 381 

531 


42,696 





| Dem. 







~ 1°36;580!- 
| 37, 944). 











Rep. Dem. 





| 12,16 
17,064) 22227 

















Rep. ‘Dem. Rep. Dem.| Rep. 














| 2,2 Re eeilatar 
4, 988) 9, 345!. 
"33,53 Pastas baw'sipseiss |. 
22, 596) m 
« 











|\Dem.; Rep. |Dem.| Rep. |Dem.| Rep.| Dem. 
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Taste D.—Population, true wealth, and products of manufactures in 1860 


and 1870. 



































Population. True wealth, seen *~’* eae 
| 1860. | 1870. | 1860. | 1870. 1860 1870 
EASTERN STATES. | 5 | 

MBthie i ticeentses 628,279 626,915, 8190, 211,6°0, 348,155,671] 938,193,254 79,497,521 
New Hampshire.. 31 326,073 3.8 +300) 155,3 0, 860) 252,624, 112 37,586,453 71,038, 249 
Vermont........... 3:5, 138 330,551] 122,477, 17) 235,341,553) 14,637,807 32, 154,606 
Massachusctts.....| 1,23. ,068 “a 433 32, :48, 741] 255,545,02 | 553,912,568 
Rhode Island | 174,620 7. 3 x3| 296,935,646) 40,711,296 111, 48,354 
Connecticut. ....... 460, 147 537, io 444, 274; 114! 774, 631, 524 81,924,555 161, 005,474 

~~ 3,487,924 ~~ 1,863,¢ S48, 765, 468, 549 287 1, 009,116,772 


| 3, 135, 283 


MIvDLE STATEs. | a a ae 
Ow TOPE, .iccccess | 8,880,735 
New Jersey. ......- +| 672/035 
Pennsylvania...... | 2,9.6,2.5 
Delaware .... ...... = 





Maryland. 
West Vir, ginia.. 


4,039,875, mi 














| | 
| 


4,382,759 1,843,338,517] 
906, 96 "487, is? B24) 
8,52:,951/ 1,4!6,50i,818 
125,0:5 46, 242 18i| 
780, 894 376,9. 9 944) 
MEDD ices iiss as. cc.c! 


6,50 841, 264 
940, 976, 064 
3, 80%, 340, 112] 
97 180. 833! 
643. 748, 976] 
19), 651. 491] 


76. 308, 104 
290, 121,188 

9,892. 902 
41,735. 157 





| 
378. 870,939 


785,194 651 
169,237. 732 
711,594, 344 
16,79. 382 
76, 593. 613 
44, 102, 201 








4, 150, J20, 784 


2, 181, 733, 740 


796, 926,29), 1, 


783, 813, 923 








Ohio 


Iliino:s 
Wisconsin.. 
Miniesota 
lowa 





eae ‘iae'eia 
| 107, 206 
28,841 


| 9,091, 879 


12,985,930 3,966,735, 753, 
| 


2,665,260, 1 1193, 898, 422) 





1, 184,159 257, 163, i838) 
is 680 637) 528 835, 371 | 
27539;3)1| 87), S60, 282) 
1,054, 670) 73,¢ 6 
"439, 706 43) 
1, 1 4, 20) a7’ 33) 265) 
1,72 295, 50:,2 4, 7393) 
384. 39)! 2 73277805) 


122) 993 


> 31,056) 





2,235 430 300 





1,284,922, 897] 
92:0 


9, 536, 453 603} 


| 





| 
121,691, 148 


7:9, 208. 118) 32,658,355 
1,268, 18+, 543) 42. 803,469 
g 8) af 5x0. SSO 


Ti7. 644 750! 


188,892, Ord} 
69. 277, 1483! 





"6u7, 328 





269,713 610 
118, 394 676 
108,6:7,278 
205. 620 672 


BO, Oe 

206,2 3. 424 
11,775,833 
5,738,512 





346, 675,29) 1, 


072,933,358 





SOUTHERN STATES. | 








793,249 7” 





















































Mo Pere 1,595,318 1,225, 163 409 588, 133) 38. 364,328 
North Carolina.. $92,622 1,071,361) 358, 73 1,399) 260, 757 244) 19, 021, 327 
South Caro ina..... 703, 708 705 , 606 BAS, 138, 754 20%. 146,989 8.615,1 10 9 858,981 
Goeorgia............. | 1,057,286 1,184, 109 645,895, 237| 263° 1697207, 16,925,564 3',196,115 
2 140,424 187,748 73, 101,50) 44, 163 655) 2,447, 959 4,685. 403 
AIipamsA.............2 964, 201) 993,992 495, 237,078) 20:7855,841]  102583.566 13,040,644 
Mississippi. ........ 791,305 227, 2 607,324,911! 2 97 197,345) 6,590,687 8, 154 758 
Louisiana | 703,002 26,915, 602) 118, 568) 323° 125666 15° 537, 473 24, 161. 905 
Kentucky.... 1,155,684, 1, 32. 011 666, 043, 112! 318,552 37.931 ¢ 9 

Tennessee .. 13109,801) 13258752) 433903, 892| 498, 237, 724 
Arkansas. . 435/450] 484,471 21932532473) 153,394 691| 57 £620,234 
RIGEAS 5... c50050.00 604, 215 818,579 36552 0,614! 159. 052, 52) 6 577, 202, 175:7,3 2 
10,259,016 10,803, se 5,868,209, 219} 3,343, 007,589, 193, 462,521| 253, 6.8, 436 

PaorFico STATES. | | 

California.......... 379,994 561,247; 207,874,613 638. 767,017} 68,253. 228) 66, 54, 556 
Oregon .occce.ceee i, 52 485) 90, 923 28, 93), 687 51, 55%, 932| 2,976, 761) 5387 
OTE ki sccaeesenes ! 6,857) Ty EY Rar eee BUAGE DID ooscscesaaret 15 570° 539 
439,316! 698, 661 236 ,805 , 250, 721 588,061) 71 120,989 89, 342,482 











Total of the sseeasins | 


31,183, 744 
| 


38, 115,641 


‘ | 
16,095,519, 771 29, 822,535, 7 1, 876, 893, 377) 4, 208, 824,971 
| 
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METHODS OF TRANSACTING OFFICIAL BUSINESS. 


The public seems to have been taken ; who employ at a contingent compensa- 
by surprise by the testimony of ex-Sec- | tion influential lawyers to secure doubt- 
retary Boutwell, Secretary Richardson, | ful and frequently exaggerated claims. 
and Assistant Secretary Sawyer, which; We know that prejudices can easily 
be aroused against the-head of the Treas- 
ury Department, because it is simply 
impossible for the general public to 
form any definite idea of the magnitude 
of the business daily transacted. Our 
cotemporaries would certainly not be 
surprised if they were told that Vander- 
bilt, the president of the New York 


PUBLIC (page 101) the methods of trans- | Central Railroad, was unacquainted 
acting official business are very fully set | with the details of the expenditures of 
forth, and if our cotemporaries could | that great corporation, and yet the’ busi- 
have been induced to read these expla-| ness of all the railway corporations of 
nations they might have saved them-| the United States is of less magnitude 
selves many injudicious comments. and importance than that of the Treas- 
The immediate office of the Secretary | ury Department. 
is composed of no less than twenty| If this Sanborn contract investigation 
bureaus, many of which employ a large} would teach Congress and the people 
number of clerks, so that the Secretary | that alarge number—no less than twenty 
is compelled to authenticate by his sig- | virtual assistant secretaries of legal at- 
nature letters and documents prepared | tainments and extensive information— 
by a clerical foree of upward of two are required as staff officers to enable 
hundred persons. the Secretary of the Treasury to dis- 
No Secretary, not even the great charge his duties faithfully, a great good 
Chase, who labored fourteen hours each | will be accomplished. 
For the purpose of calling especial at- 


day, until he sacrificed his health, has | 
ever been able to master this vast | tention to the details of transacting offi- 


amount and variety of business. At-;| cial business, we insert so much of an 
tempts to do so are always made by new | article of the February number as re- 


incumbents, but they find that if tiey | lates thereto: 
pay personal attention to even one case! A. B. addresses a letter to the Secre- 


out of twenty they will be compelled to | tary of the Treasury, asking that the 
a y y aeenweied drawback on refined sugar shall bé in- 


neglect other equally important duties. Poeere'y He explains that it takes more 
It is for this reason that every Secre- | raw sugar to produce a pound of refined 
tary since Chase’s time has repeatedly | than the Department allows. This let- 


and earnestly called the attention of | ter is received and opened in the mail 
room ; itis there registered and a synop- 


; é 
ongress to the fact that mos é bye: : 
C igre to the fact that most important sis indorsed upon its back. and charged 
Gecisions are made by gentlemen who | to the proper division. ‘The messenger 
are merely denominated: clerks, and | of the division, in the course of the day, 
whose compensation is entirely inade- pave rw to ag tae boli 5 me 
‘ , -mnieite |aso registered ; it is then referred by 

ui he securement 0 \ ; SS caeener f 
quate to the securement of the requisite the bead of the division to the subordi- 
talent. nate clerk having that class of duties in 
Congress has refused either to read |}charge. It being a matter of some im- 


this report or to investigate the methods | a eges nrg allowance, phone aes 
. Pe jin the present case, may amount during 

of doing business, ¢ > pre | rahe ; 
loing business, and on the pretext of {the year to half a million of dollars,) a 


economy vast public interests have been | copy of said letter is referred to the col- 
exposed to the rapacity of claimants | lectors of customs of the principal ports 


was given in relation to the Sanborn 
contracts. These oflicers remarked that 
they were compelled to sign daily a 
large number of letters involving the 
collection and disbursement of thou- 
sands of dollars without being aware of 
their contents, 

In the February number of THE ReE- 
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—New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Boston—and the special agents in 
some of these ports are also instructed 
to make inquiries. In the course of a 
few weeks replies are received from 
these parties, which also find their way 
to the division in the Same manner as 
the original letter. he clerk in charge 
makes a digest of these recommenda- 
tions, and it is possible that further tes- 
timony may be needed. Finally, how- 
ever, aletteris prepared, either attirming 
or denying the request, which is read 
and considered by the chief of the divi- 
sion, who places his initials on one cor- 
ner of the letter. The letteris then car- 
ried to the room of one of the assistant 
secretaries, (some divisions reporting to 
one and some to the other,) who is ex- 
pected to read it, and whose attention 
in cases of importance may be specially 
called. If the assistant secretary ap- 
proves he places his initial also upon the 
margin, and the letter is laid vefore the | 
Secretary with hundreds of others, and 
he signs it as a matter of form, without 
being aware of the contents. All at- 
tempts on the part of the Secretary (and 
new incumbents are apt to try it) to 
master by himself the contents of the 
correspondence relating to so vast a va- 
riety of subjects have resulted in failure. 
It is only in cases where new principles 
are involved, and under peculiar cireum- 
stances, that the Secretary’s personal 
attention is invoked. 

Should there be any doubt concerning 





the power or jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment to grant relief the letter is referred | 
to the Attorney General, who refers it! 
to the Solicitor of the Treasury, whose | 
clerks examine the case in the same! 
manner as those inthe Secretary’s office, | 
and send a response through the usual | 
official channels, | 

| 

| 


In answer to the question which may 
be asked, Of what use is the Secretary | 
when he personaliy directs so small 
amount of business only? we reply : 

First. His influence is felt in the char- | 
acter of the men whom he selects as 
assistants and chiefs of division. It is| 
of the essence of his qualifications that | 
he surrounds himself with able aad re-| 
sponsible men. As far as he has the | 


sagacity of trusting only capable men 
his administration will bea success, and 
in proportion as he fails in his appoint- 
ments his career as a Secretary will bea 
failure. 

Second. ‘* Like master like man” ap- 
plies also in this case. 





If the Secretary, 





| surplus of £5,492,000, 


in all cases, sustains with an iron will 
those decisions that are of advantage to 
the Treasury, and refuses to give his 
sanction to doubtful claims, whenever 
his attention is called thereto, his entire 
personnel will feel his will power and 
govern themselves accordingly. If, on 
the other hand, those clerks who have 
endeavored to protect the Treasury are 
snubbed and overruled, they will cer- 
tainly not expose themselves a second 
time to censure. In this direction the 
influence of the Secretary is all power- 
ful, and further he ean not go. 





THE BritisyH BuDGET.—In view of our 
own annual revenues and expenditures, 
and by way of comparison, the annual 
English budget is always read in the 
United States with interest. On Thurs- 
day evening, the 16th of April, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, introduced the British budget in 
the House of Commons, and the follow- 
ing Thursday was agreed upon as the 
day for general debate on the details, 
the leading features of which are as fol- 
lows : 

The total gross reverue of the United 
Kingdom in the year ending Mareh 81, 
1874, amounted to £77,000,000, exceeding 
Mr. Lowe’s estimates by £3,374. 000. The 
total gross expenditure for the same 
year was £76 456.009. This includes the 
Geneva award, but not the expenses of 
the Ashantee war. Excess of expendi- 
tures over estimates, £1,156,000, 

The total revenue for the current 
financial year ending March 381, 1875, is 

estimated at £77,995.000, aud the total 
expenditures at £72,503,000 leaving a 
These estimates 
are virtually based on Gladstone’s fig- 
ures. Sir Stafford Northcote proposes 
to dispose of the surplus by reducing the 
income tax one penny in the pound, 
abolishing the duties on sugar from the 
lirst of May, creating additional termin- 
able annuities to the amount of £45,000, 
reducing the national debt £7,000,000 in 
ten years, contributing £1,000,V00 to the 
relief of local taxation, and abolishing 
horse Jiceuses. 

These measures, it is estimated, will 
absorb £5,030,000 of the surplus, leaving 
a residue of £462,000. 

W hen the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had coucluded his speech explaining the 
figures, Mr. Lowe approved of the bud- 
get and its recommendations, 
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PATENTS AND THE PATENT OFFICE. 
[BY F. A, LEHMANN. ] 


Perhaps a few words in regard to pat- ; combined with them that the owners are 
ents, and a short description of some of | compelled to take down their fences, 
the most important inventions patented | when they reach the end of a row, in 
from month to month, may interest the | order to turn the machine around. Many 
readers of THE REPUBLIC. People are) of the machines and processes which are 
beginning to thoroughly understand the | just beginning to be widely and favora- 
importance of patents, and each yearthe bly known were invented many long 
interest of the whole country is becom-| years ago, but were never ‘brought into 
ing more and more centered around the use, because there was then no demand 
Patent Office. There is nothing that we | created for them. Thus it was with 
use in mechanics, science, or art that) Ellis’? engine, which is effecting such a 
has not at some time been, either di- | wonderful saving in fuel, and is being 
rectly or indirectly, the subject of a adopted by the users of steam engines 
patent. To such an extent bave inven-| all over the country. It was first in- 
tions been carried in many classes that | vented by a Frenchman, in only a little 
there seems to be little or nothing left | different form, nearly one hundred years 
to be invented, as far as can Now be | ago, but nothing was ever done with it 
seen, except small details of construction | yntil Ellis reinvented it and brought it 
which tend to add something to the use- to the notice of the public. 
fulness of the article, or cheapening its | The surprise of many inventors can 
manufacture; and yet improvements readily be imagined when, after having 
will continue to be made and patented /spent months and even years in experi- 
as long as one of the articles are used. | menting and studying over some inven- 
Over three thousand patents have been ‘tion, they finally get it complete and file 
granted upon washing machings alone, |an application for a patent, and then 
and the ery is, ‘‘still they come ;” up-| learn that there are dozens of the same 
ward of twelve hundred upon churns, | thing in the office. There are a number 
and yet the dairymen ‘are not happy;’’| of classes in which the same device is 
about twenty five hundred upon stoves, | invented at least once a month all the 
while those upon plows, cultivators, and | year round, year after year, and each 


otheragriculturalimplements are almost | succeeding inventor is as enthusiastic 








numberless. More 
than forty years ago some one conceived 


the idea of running perforated pipes over 
the tops of houses, and connecting these 
| pipes to a pump, so that in case of a fire 
water could at once be forced up through 
pipes on to the roof, either to extinguish 


To such a perfection have some ma- 
chines been carried that it is said there 
are mowing machines which will go into 
the field, cut the grain, bind it, take it 
home, and pack it in the barn, all at one 
motion; burglar alarms are so near per- 


over it as a child over a new toy. 





fect that a thief has only to look at the} the fire there or to prevent the roof from 
house, and the alarm willinstantly sound | catching from other buildings. These 
thecall for the police ; permutation locks | pipes have only been adopted in excep- 
have been made so complex that after | tional cases, and are almost unknown 
they are once locked the inventor him-/|over thecountry. Inside of two months 
self can only open them by the aid of | after the Chicago fire there were upward 








UM 


nitro-glycerine ; stump extractors have 
been improved until a farmer is com- 
pelled to sell his farm to buy one of the 
‘*latest edition ;”’ while cultivators have 
had so many other devices and machines 


| of twenty applications for patents upon 
| this same device, and every big fire over 
| the couutry is the cause of from one to 
six new applications. 

Strange as it may appear to many, the 
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inventors of small things—such as toys, | years and the expiration of their patents, 
for instance — generally realize more | To manufacturers patents are of more 
money from their patents than the in-| value than many can imagine. Some, 
ventors of looms, steam engines, and) like Stephenson, the street-car manufac- 
other large machines, which add so; turer, of New York, patent every im- 
much to our civilization. It is compara- | provement they can devise, no matter 
tively very rare that inventive genius} how small, until at last it is almost im- 
and commercial enterprise go together. | possible to build a street car without in- 
Many men take out patent after patent, fringing some one of his one hundred 
many of them valuable inventions, from | and fifty patents. So in regard to bug- 
none of which do they ever realize even | gies and springs, upon which Saladee 
their patent fees. has taken out as many more. Many 

Laboring under the impression that) patents for machines which in them- 
the world will come and seek them out} selves are almost useless, and yet con- 
and pour wealth into their laps, they sit | taining the germ idea of some fine inven- 
down and make no effort to create a} tion, have realized their owners—nearly 
demand for their wares, and only waken | always some one else than the inveutor— 
from their fond dreams by the lapse of large fortunes. 
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DENNISON, Iowa, May, 1874. ;economy. Who does not know that we 
To the Editors of the Republic: |may toil in the field and shop, and de- 
Permit me, a constant reader of the | ceive ourselves with the idea that we are 
REPUBLIC in the far West, to make a prosperous and happy, when at the same 
few pertinent suggestions toour Repub-| time a_ profligate administration of 
lican statesmen at the capital : | affairs may rob us of our substance and 
First. The Republican party, like all) mortgage our property, as the case has 
human organizations, can only be sus- been in Virgiuia with its fifty million 
tained by expenditure of time, labor, and | dollars debt, and in South Carolina and 
money. No one claims that our church, Louisiana. Thus, the same good will 
organizations could be maintained with- aud instinct of self-preservation which 
out the free contributions of those who causes us to contribute freely to sustain 
are interested in their success. The) moral and religious organizations should 
amounts expended annually for the, also induce us to sustain that  politi- 
maintenance of our churches fully equal|¢al organization in which we have 
the ordinary expenditures of the Na-|faith. 
tional Government. It has alwaysbeen| Thirdly. The order of the President 
considered both right and expedient to ‘which prohibited involuntary assess- 
incur these expenditures for the propa-| ments of officials to secure his own re- 
gation of religious ideas, and no blame | election, then pending, has been greatly 
has ever been attached to those who! misconstrued. It was highly creditable 
have been active workers in the cause. | to the President, who was himself a can- 
It has been heid that God works through | didate, to place himself formally on re- 
human agencies, and that faith without | cord against extortions, by threats of 
accompanying works is dead. | dismissal in his name, which might have 
Secondly. The maintenance of the) been made by subordinates ; but there 
Republican party requires similar sacri- is not a word in that order which was 
fices; without which it will fall to pieces. | designed to lessen the moral obligation 
The expenditure of time, labor, and| which members of the party assumed, 
means toward the spread of correct po-| and particularly those who are honored 
litical principles are in the end the truest | with posts of trust and profit, to con- 
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tribute toward the payment of legiti- 
mate partisan expenditures. 


Fourthly, That the election next fall | 


of a Democratic Congress will paralyze 


the Administration and jeopardize suc- 


cess at the Presidential election is self- 


evident; that the Republican party is. 


worth preserving will at least be admit- 
ted by its friends, and that all necessary 
efforts to secure its ascendency should 
be speedily adopted can not be gain- 
said. 

Fifthly. We can not speak for the 
East, but in the Western States public 
opinion is now dormant and can be 
turned in any direction by proper effort. 
To inaugurate a thorough canvass means 
and organization are absolutely essen- 
tial, and it is the speedy and systematic 





CARL SCHURZ 


CONFERRING 


provision of these which will determine 
our success, 

Lastly. The safety of the Republic re- 
quires that the masses should be better 
informed upon political affairs, and this 
can only be done by organization and a 
thorough canvass, The influence of the 
Eastern press is but faintly felt here, if 
‘at all, and the scoldings of the New 

York Thunderer, which fill our Senators 
and Members with dismay, have no per- 
| ceptible influence upon the formation of 
Western opinion. At no time since the 
war was the public mind in a more 
receptive condition; .so that much 
permanent good can be accomplished 
with earnest effort ; but should we neg- 
lect our opportunities defeat is immi- 
nent. A WESTERN REPUBLICAN. 


UPON 





SELF-GOVERNMENT 


THE PEOPLE. 


Senator Carl Schurz having, with char- 
acteristic adroitness, succeeded in pro- 
nouncing a most elaborate eulogy upon 
his own statesmanship and extraordi- 
nary purity of motive under cover of a 
funeral oration upon the public life and 
services of Charles Sumner, and having 
thus gained considerable prestige in the 


East concluded that the proper time had | 


arrived for opening up his Missouri Sen- 
atorial campaign. . 

Instead of appealing to his constitu- 
ents in an address containing a platform 
for which he could be held responsible 
he imitated the example of Prince Bis- 
marek, who, when he desires to make a 


particular impression upon the public | 


mind, takes a newspaper correspondent 
into his confidence,who is subsequently, 
rot bow-strung as Eastern Pashas used 
to serve the news-carriers, but simply 


“squelched by repudiation. 


Thus a correspondent of the St. Louis 
Republican was conveniently improvised 


| tice of supposing that he at any time 
| communicates either for public or pri- 
| vale use what he really thinks, for that 
} would be undiplomatic, for he only told 
the correspondent—made but too happy 
| with a first-class sensation—what he de- 
‘sired that the people should think he be- 
‘lieved at this juncture. 

| For this elass of communications the 
| newspaper interview affords the most 
leflicacious channel. Thus public opin- 
‘ion can be thoroughly tested with the 
‘least damage and responsibility to the 
; author, whose attention being directed 
for the first time several days after pub- 
‘lication, is greatly surprised that his 
sentiments have been so thoroughly mis- 
conceived or misunderstood—to call it 
by no worse name—by the correspondent 
who had given no intimation that the 
| conversation uttered in the abandon and 
| confidence of a private parlor would be 
|used for publication. 

| Without passing judgment on 


the 


to interview the Missouri Senator, who, , moral aspect of this and similar transac- 
judging by the lengthy statements which | tions, we can not forego the expression of 
appeared in the Republican, was unusually | the hope that the trick will soon become 
comimunieative. Of course we do not | stale by repetition, for we have the au- 
intend to do the Senator the gross injus- | thority of Phineas T. Barnum himself, 
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and his authority to speak ex cathedra 
upon the question of humbug none will 
question, that although the public loves 
to be humbugged they insist upon fre- 
quent changes of the programme. 

Unfortunately for the ambitious pro- 
jects of the Missouri Senator his pronun- 
ciamento was not received with the ex- 
pected enthusiasm, and therefore the 
obliging interviewer was brushed aside 
with the remark that the Senator would 
in his own time and in his own language 
communicate with his constituents. 

Harper’s Weekly, and several other 
leading New York journals whose finan- 
cial theories he has advocated with ex- 
treme persistency, informed the people 
of Missourithat Carl Schurz was indis- 
pensable to the nation. 

But the St. Louis Denwerat on be- 
half of the Republican party, whose ma- 
jorities he had squandered by a betrayal 
of political confidence exceeding even 
those of Presidents Tyler and Johnson, 
says thatafter the 4th of March, 1875, Mis- 
souri would have a Senator to let, and 
that if Massachusetts or New York de- 
sired his services they would be wel- 
come, 

The ex-rebel element which his treach- 
ery reinstated 1n power is too sure of 
future success to subinit to the hunnilia- 
tion of seeming to support him. ‘ The 
Moor has done his duty—he ean go.”’ 

The real political capital which Sena- 
tor Schurz possesses is the strong sup- 
port which he receives from our German 
adopted citizens, His German birth 
has given him the enormous advantage 
of being the only public representative 
of a million of voters who are welded 
together by a common history and lan- 
guage. The fierce and increasing total 
abstinence agitation—for we can not eall 
it temperance agitation—is daily swell- 
ing the number of his adherents; not 
because they agree with him upon all 
points, but because they are willing to 
subordinate all others to the liquor traf- 
fic question. 

Being not merely a German by birth, 
but a foreigner by profession, he takes 
refuge whenever his political course is 











severely criticized under the assumption 
that the critic hates him because he is 
of foreign birth. Professing, when it 
suits his purposes, to be more intensely 
American than the native born citizens 
themselves, upon whom he is about to 
confer the inestimable privileges of self- 
government, he protests on other occa- 
sions, and particularly when he addresses 
his countrymen in their own tongue, 
that he is the embodiment aud especial 
representative of the adopted citizen. 

Having emancipated himself from the 
claims—or as he, as ascientist, would call 
them, the prejudices of religion, patriot- 
ism, friendship, truth, or honor, he wears 
at times any or all these garments as may 
suit the occasion. His purely objective 
views of those things which vulgar peo- 
ple call sacred enables him to reduce the 
management of men to a game of chess, 
where pawns, bishops, castles, and 
knights and even the queen itself may 
be sacrificed to checkmate one’s foe. 

It is very likely that the temptations 
of other men are not his own, that he 
can easily escape the contaminating in- 
fluence of money getting because his de- 
sires are not in this too universal direc- 
tion. But that he is being consumed by 
a boundless and purely selfish am bition— 
a desire for power for its own sake—is 
evidenced by every step in his public 
career. 

Add to these advantages of birth the 
use of the German as well as of the En- 
glish language, self-emancipation from 
questions of conscience, an incisive in- 
tellect, real oratorical powers, and a 
blustering and imposing audacity which 
even goes to the extent of raising a pre- 
sumption against his physical courage, 
and we find ourselves confronted with a 
character most dangerous to the quiet 
development and general welfare of the 
Republic. As a disturbing element and 
as abrilliant political agitator Carl Schurz 
has been greatly undervalued, and we 
are quite sure that his activity will be 
intensified when legislative responsibility 
is no longer a restraint. 

His career of destructive criticism, 
Without the offer of any affirmative sug- 
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gestions, either in or out of the Senate, ; Declaration of Independence, July 4, 
has been designedly chosen, because de- | 1776; and that self-government was es- 
nunciation of existing things coupled | tablished by the fathers, Washington, 
with vague promises of the good time | Franklin, Jefferson, and Adams. 


coming have always been an attractive 
programme, particularly in 
financial distress. 


This is all a dream, says the philoso- 


times of | phic Carl—you merely exchanged the 


servitude to Great Britain for the slav- 


In the manifesto which he sent to! ery of political parties, from whose influ- 


Missouri he is reported as having said | ence I will set you free. 


There shall be 


that the people of the United States are ; no more parties but my own. You will 
discontented without knowing why, and | be no longer Republicans or. Democrats, 


are striving to obtain relief without 
knowing how nor throngh whom. If 
this is really the state of public senti- 
ment—and there is much of truth in the 
assertion—it can only be deplored by 
every well-wisher of the country. <Ac- 
cording to this picture the people are 
like children erying for the moon, and 
sulky because no one is bold enough 
to promise to procure it except Carl 
Schurz. He says, moreover, these are 
the times for him—glorious and beauti- 
ful. They remind him of the revolu- 
tions of 1848, which swept over France, 
Germany, and Austria; though their 
disastrous termination compelled Carl 
Schurz to become an involuntary deni- 
zen of England, and subsequently of the 
United states. 

These times of discontent without dis- 
cernable cause, of dissatisfaction upon 
general principles, and of political action 
without method, the Senator from Mis- 
souri characterizes ag most ‘glorious 
and beautiful.”? Nor do we doubt the 
sincerity of his belief, because dis- 
trust and discontent afford the largest 
scope of action to unscrupulous and tal- 
ented political agitators. It was in 1852, 
when the populace became tired of blind 
agitation, and the property owners be- 
came thoroughly alarmed, that Louis 
Napoleon proclaimed himself the savior 
of French society, and drowned on the 
memorable 2d of December popular lib- 
erty in streams of blood. 

In audacity and pretensions Carl 
Schurz and Louis Napoleon stand side 
by side. The people of the United States 
have been, it seems, under the delusion 
that they were a self-governing people 
since the proclamation of the immortal 





but Schurzites, and then you will be 
free. 

Hitherto it has been held that politi- 
eal, like religious or benevolent associa- 
tions, were voluntary organizations, 
through which the political principles of 
its individual members could be engraft- 
ed upon the State. Each political party 
came before the people with a political 
programme, and the officers who were 
the representatives and advocates of 
these political principles didn’t solicit 
public confidence so much on account of 
their individual merits, but for the good 
of the cause. It was also held that all 
officers, Presidents, Senators, and mem- 
bers of Congress, and of the T.egisla- 
tures, were, if elected, in honor and con- 
science bound to carry out the princi- 
ples which they advocated at the polls. 
and to resist those that were put forth 
by their opponents, and which had not 
the sanction of popular judgment. 

During Andrew Jackson’s administra- 
tion the doctrine of political responsi- 
bility was carried so far that a number 
of most distinguished Senators were 
driven into resignation, because the 
Legislatures of their States had passed 
into the hands of the Jackson party, and 
insisted that the Senators elect, whose 
terms had not expired, should either 
obey instructions or resign. Without 
subscribing to the doctrine of accounta- 
bility on the part of Senators and mem- 
bers of Congress to this extent, we cite 
the cases historically to show what opin- 
ions have obtained in the past. 

But under the new revelation of Sena- 
tor Schurz. self-government (?) is cer- 
tainly made easy, though some may 
think that the bargain is one-sided. 
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The considerations of the compact be- 
tween the Senator and his constituents 
are as follows : 

The party of the first part, the people, 
are to secure the retention of Carl 
Schurz in the Senate under all cireum- 
stances, and from term to term. 

The party of the second part (Carl 
Schurz) is at liberty to do as he pleas 





ions and wishes of his constituents. 


2 | 


without reference or regard to the opin- ! 


the 


Should, in these circumstances, 
majority of the voters—many of whom 
having only been in their boyhood when 
the late terrible contest for the life of 
the Union was waged—on account of 
minor dissxtisfaction, or on account of 
carelessness or over-assurance, place the 
| Federal Government under the influ- 
se unrepentant rebels, nearly 
if not quite all glorying in their past 
achievements, they will find that a sys- 








But as an inducement he promises, as} tem of legislative repression will be or- 
did Louis Napoleon, to promote their) g ganized which will make it impossible 
welfare according to his own judgment, | for Northern men with Northern ideas 


and not theirs, because he knows better 
what they need than the citizens whom 
he theoretically represents. 

That such a programme should be put 
forth by any sane man, and that any 
professed republican journal—and we 
use the term republican in its non-par- | 
tisan sense—should approve it, consti- 
tutes food for serious reflection. We 
confess that to us tl political horizon 
seems overcast, and that we are on the 
eve of serious complications. The con- 
sequences of the mistakes made in has- 
tening reconstruction, with no other 
guards for loyalty than the enfran- 


to obtain possession of the Government 
short of revolution. The experiment of 
placing these men in power will not 
only cost several hundred millions of 
dollars in money, to be paid out under 
pretext of Southern war claims, but will 
place the educational, intellectual, and 


|civilizing forces of society under the 


control of semi-barbarians. 

We shall be able at no distant day to 
support, by detailed citations of hostile 
actions on the part of Southern Legisla- 
tures, the theory that it is extremely dan- 
gerous to the public welfare to intrust 
the control of the Federal Government 





chisement of the colored race, are muni- 
festing themselves one by one. Iu the 
Northern States, when the Government 
changes from one party to the other, it is | | 
no cause for alarm,and sometimesa cause | 
for congratulation. It is different in the 
late rebel States. No sooner has the 
rebel party obtained control than it en- 
trenches itself behind laws which leave 
to its opponents only the choice of per- 
petual submission, emigration, or revo- 
lution. This is especially the case in 
Texas, where all the judges—supreme 
and circuit—were removed in defiance 
of the State constitution, and where) 
the fundamental conditions imposed 
for readmission have been swept away, 
without remonstrance by Congress. 

In Georgia and Virginia the same vio- 
lent course of indirect disfranchisement 
of political opponents is pursued, while 
the governments of Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas would fall to pieces if it were 
not for the protection of the, Federal 
Government. 











to any political organization whose chief 
support comes from rebel communities, 
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THE Hon. Robert B. Ellivtt, the elo- 
quent colored nember of Congress from 
South Carolina, delivered the memorial 
oration cn Charles Sumner in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, April 14, 1874, It is 


spoken of as an address of rare merit. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SAWYER 


ON THE SANBORN 


CONTRACTS. 


As we have presented in this number 
the major portion of the report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means on the 
Sanborn matter, wealso insert a portion 
of Mr. Sawyer’s reply, which is so con- 
clusive that neither comments nor ex- 
planations are necessary. 

It seems to us that the attempts to 
convert the Sanborn contracts into a 
crime are instigated by the importers 
and bankers of New York city, who vir- 
tually demand that the Treasury De- 
partment shall be removed in spirit, if 
not bodily, to New York city. An im- 
mense lobby has been sent to Washing- 
ton, ard all the papers which they con- 
trol have been instructed to carry on the 
work of defamation, so as to coerce the 
President to appoint an agent of Wall 
street Secretary of the Treasury. This 
is the real meaning of the prolonged 
howlagainst the Treasury. After citing 
all the cases—some fifty in number— 
where the signature of the Assistant 
Secretary occurs, and showing that by 
no possibility of misconstruction, and 
perversion even, can his official action 
be impugned, he passes to those transac- 
tions which have been called in question, 
as follows : 

A proposition, as I have been in- 
formed. has been entertained by this 
committee to censure the Secretary, As- 
sistant Secretary, and Solicitor of the 
Treasury, and to report a resolution to 
the House having that object. This 
proposition is made on account of the 
connection of those officers with the so- 
ealled Sanborn contracts. Although 


there are two Assistant Secretaries, I! 


understand that [ am the one named in 
the propesed resolution. I have there- 
fore sought an opportunity to say some 
things to the committee which I think 
it is my right to say—not in self-defense, 
for I need none in the minds of men who 
have carefully considered my relation to 
this much-talked-of question, but to call 
the attention of the committee to facts 
Which are entirely accessible to them, 
but which they do not yet seem to have 
considered, 

Page 247.—Reference of letters of San- 
born, (January 8, 1874,) Lucien Hawley, 


|(December 31, 1873,) and A. J. Odell, 
| (January 6, 1874.) to the Solicitor of the 
| Treasury, in the following words: 
** TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Junuary 10, 1874. 

| ** Respectfully referred to the Solicitor 
| of the Treasury for an expression of his 

views as to the propriety of payment to 
| Mr. Sanborn of one-half of.the amount 
|of the within-named draft as per his 
| letter of application.” 

This is the case known as the ‘‘ Dela- 
ware. Lackawana, and Western railroad 
case,’ and the above reference was made 
because it was an unusual case. Ordi- 
narily, when Mr. Sanborn paid money 
|into the Treasury.it was assumed prima 
facie that it was on account of taxes he 
|had eontraeted to collect, but before 
| drafts for his half were delivered to him 
| they were forwarded to the Solicitor for 
| his countersign. When this was affixed 
lit was assumed that the payments to 
/Sanborn were correct, as the Solicitor 
j}had the contracts, and kept all the pa- 

pers relating thereto. His countersign 
'was attached for the very purpose of 
| verifying the correctness of the payment 
jto Sanborn or the other contractors, 
, But in the Delaware, Lackawana, and 
| Western raiJroad case, as the money did 
‘not come directly through Mr. Sanborn, 
;a special reference of the case and of the 
lelaim of Mr. Sanborn was made to the 
| Solicitor for an expression of his views 
las to the propriety of payment to Mr. 
i Sanborn of one-half of the amount re- 
ceived, This reference was made on 
the 10th day of January, and on the 23d 
day of January the Solicitor rendered 
his opinion, which he concludes with 
these words : 

| ‘* Under these circumstances, I see no 
reason to question the propriety of Mr. 
Sanborn’s claim to his share of said 
amount.”? 

Three days afterward the payment 
was made to Mr. Sanborn by draft. If 
| this payment was wrong, it was because 
the Solicitor of the Treasury, with all 
the facts before him and a full know- 
ledge of all the circumstances of the 
case, gave an erroneous Opinion. He 
was the proper officer to give that opin- 
‘ion, and if an error occurred, and if any 
| responsibility exists anywhere for the 
‘error, it is clearly with him. No act 
| Was done by me in reference to that case 
; except in strict pursuance of the Solici- 
| tor’s opinion, expressed after he had had 
‘the papers in his hands from the 10th to 
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the 23d day of January. He never had 
any conference with me on the subject 
at any time, nor did I ever consider the 
case in any other way than to refer the 
papers to him. 

Page 2 of the same supplemental docu- 
ment contains a letter dated July 21, 
1873, requesting supervisors and collec- 
tors of internal revenue to assist Dr. O. 
F. Presbrey “Sin collecting claims in 
favor of the United States for internal 
revenue taxes which had been withheld, 
in the examination of official records, 
and by allowing him to make examina- 
tion of the same in such cases as he may 
call upon you (them) for assistance.’’ 

This is the letter which [ stated to the 
committee that I should not have signed 
if it had been called to my attention at 
the time. This letter was written in the 
Solicitor’s Ottice, and bears his check. I 
have already stated to the committee 
that a similar letter was asked for by Dr. 
Presbrey at a later date, through the So- 
licitor, who presented the request to me, 
and [ at once replied that it could not be 
given tohim. I attach no special im- 
portance to the letter inasmuch as it 
could do no one any harm, but as it is 
the single act in this whole business 
which, were I called upon to act again, 
I should omit, I have thought proper to 
speak of it. 

Page 3d of said supplemental document 
contains an acknowledgment by me of 
the receipt of a draft from Messrs. Lip- 
pincott, executors and trustees. As I 
have previously stated, there was an er- 
ror in the letter in stating that the draft 
was drawn ‘‘to my order.”? It should 
have read ‘‘ to the order of the Secretary 
of the Treasury.”’ 

Suchisacompletesummary of my action 
in regard to the business known as the 
Sanborn business, and I aver that there 
is not a single act done by me, from _be- 
ginning to end, which, in all the light 
that has been thrown upon the matter by 


the investigation made by this comimit- | 


a letter, involving the signature of the 
| Secretary of the Treasury, except by his 
direction, written or verbal, or by the 
direction of his assistant. 

In reply to this I say that the record 
'shows that he prepared no paper by my 
\direction for the Secretary’s signature 

or for any other purpose, which should 
‘not have been prepared and executed ; I 
also say that if he has received any di- 
rections from me, not of record, it is my 
lright to have them specified by him, or 
proven in some way. I have seen no 
specifications of any instruction, not in 
| the record, given by me to the Solicitor. 

In the absence of any such specifica- 
ition of instructions to prepare papers 
/showing laxity, carelessness, or impro- 
| priety in the administration of the law, 
'T assume that there are no cases where 
/such instructions have been given, and 

I challenge-the proof that any such have 
'been given. If the committee think 
ithere are, [I hold that it is my right to 
|know what they were and when they 
| were given, in order that I may admit 
/or deny their existence. 
| What there is in this record to show 
'either improper motives, or careless and 

lax administration of the law on my 

part, [ confess I have been unable to see. 
| If a public oflicer is to be censured for 
;such acts as I have performed in con- 
| nection with the execution of this law, [ 
/ know not what public officer is safe from 
|censure. Nearly sixty times my signa- 
| ture occurs in connection with these pa- 
/pers. No man who will examine each 
| paper bearing my signature can come to 
/any other conclusion than that the sig- 
;nature was aflixed with propriety in 
| every case except in the case of the let- 
iter of July 21, 1873. There remains 
| nothing, therefore, to base a vote of cen- 
;sure upon except that letter and the 
| general declaration by the Solicitor that 
| he always acted under instructions from 
| the Secretary or Assistant Secretary. I[ 
can not believe that any body of men, 





tee, I would undo, or that I should not | Kuowing the facts as they are presented 
think proper to do, under the same cir-| here, or as they have been presented in 
cumstances, again, with the single ex- | the luvestigation, can bring themselves 
ception above alluded to. These acts are | to do so gross an injustice as to pass any 
the base of all the clamor and misrepre-| such vote, 

sentation of the press with which [have| The business of the Treasury Depart- 
been assailed. Only two of these acts | Ment is of so vast a magnitude as to re- 
could properly have been omitted by me | quire my signature to thousands of pa- 
without dereliction of duty. Neither of | pers every week. It occupies hundreds 
these exceptions hus been thoughtof con- | of hands and heads to prepare these pa- 
sequence enough to be mentioned in the | pers aud to investigate the subjects to 
report, and one was merely a question of | Which they relate. Any Secretary or 





judgment. I refer to the order directing | 
the Solicitor to notify Clark to appear 
and make contract. 

The Solicitor says that he never pre- | 
pared any paper, be it a contract or be it | 





Assistant Secretary must, in the nature 
of the case, rely upon his subordinates 
and associates for the correctness with 
which these papers are drawn, and the 
propriety of the couclusions reached, as 
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well as the care and accuracy with which | distinct and unequivocal. Let the 
the business is transacted. Any one di-| wrong done be clearly set forth, and 


vision of the Secretary’s office, any single 
bureau of the Treasury Department, pre- 
sents more questions in any one day than 
it would be possible for any Secretary or 
Assistant Secretary to decide personally 
in one week. 

General principles of action only is it 
within the power of the Secretary and 


give us an opportunity to meet it and 
disprove it if we can. 

The proposition before this committee 
is in the nature of impeachment, with- 


| out the safeguards to our rights which 


jthe process of impeachment affords. 


| The result to us of the adoption of your 
| proposition by the House of Representa- 











UM 


Assistant Secretary to lay down. The} tives would be ~ractically as injurious 
details of such action must be left to the | as impeachment. Give us the right to 
hands of hisagents, in whose good faith, | defend ourselves, therefore, from the ob- 
intelligence, and capacity he must rely, | loquy and the ignominy which the adop- 
and who are furnished by the laws of the} tion of such a resolution as you propose 
United States as officers and agents in-| would surely bring upon us. It is im- 
tended by those laws to assist him in the! possible to defend against innuendoes, 
discharge of the multiform and countless |; general statements of heedless and care- 
duties lawfully assigned to him. And) less administration of law or clamor. 
the idea of censuring a Secretary or As- | Let distinct, definite allegations of vio- 
sistant Secretary for every mistake in | lation of law, or inefficiency in its ad- 
judgment which n ay be made in matters | ministration, be made, and then answer 
not brought to their personal attention, | can be made and will be made. Surely, 


matters which it is physically and mow | if the offenses of which we are accused 
ally impossible that they should bring | are sufficient to justify a vote of censure 
their consideration to, in all their de-| they can be drawn up in specific allega- 
tails, seems to me so unreasonable as; tions. If they are so vague that they 
scarcely to deserve consideration from | can not be defined, it ill becomes men 
sober-minded men. | willing to do simple justice to inflict 
For malfeasance in office by a Secre-| upon us penalties due only to clear vio- 
tary, or Assistant Secretary of the | lations of public duty. 
Treasury, there is a legitimate and The press of the country has fairly 
proper remedy. Articles of impeach-| teemed with false statements of my con- 
ment can be presented and tried, and | nection with this matter, with distorted 
under them they can be brought to an- | reports of evidence before your commit- 
swer and defend themselves. This is|tee, with false inferences, and unjust 
the proper and the constitutional rem-|aspersions, During the larger part of 
edy for evils of that kind. But if the; this congressional session, this commit- 
House of Representatives does not be-| tee have been engaged in the investiga- 


lieve that the action in this case has 
been such as to warrant articles of im- 
peachment, and yet think it incumbent 
upon them that something should be 
done to punish the officials concerned 
for alleged lax and negligent adminis- 
tration of the law, it would seem to be 
due, at least, to them that charges should 
be preferred, specific in their character, 
in order that they may defend them- 
selves properly before the House, or its 
agents, the committee. 

If it be asserted that the Secretary, or 
Assistant Secretary, and the Solicitors 
have been heedless or inconsiderate in 
their administration of any law, specifi- 
cations of the thing. the time, and the 
place should be clearly set forth. 

We came before your committee as 
witnesses, not as officers under charges 
of incompetency or other official impro- 
priety. Not until very recentiy have we 
appreciated the fact that we were on 
trial. 

If we are to be so regarded, do us the 
justice, gentlemen, to state in what our 
offense consists. Let the charges be 


tion of this business. You have made 
;your report, and you have said that 
| ** the testimony does not prove that the 
| Secretaries, or any of their associates, 
were influenced by corrupt motives.”’ 
This is the language you use, and I have 
made personal inquiry of individual 
members of the committee whether there 
was any evidence whatever affecting in- 
juriously my personal or official integ- 
rity, to which they have invariably re- 
plied, ‘* Nothing.’? Yet it is now pro- 
posed to censure us in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to put upon us astigma, 
which will be regarded as an indorse- 
ment of the slanderous charges with 
which the voice of the press has rung, 
and add strength to the yells of the 
whole pack, who have been barking for 
weeks and months at men the latchet of 
whose shoes they are not worthy to un- 
loose. 

Your power in the matter is precisely 
the power of aay other body of men—no 
more—the power to express your opinion. 
The power of the House is just that—no 
more. ‘lhese officers are not officers of 
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the House of Representatives, not re-| sion can not be found upon wiich to bise 
sponsible to that body. Their conduct censure, let me k7zow the sins of omis- 
comes to the consideration and censure , sion which justify it. 

of the House in one way only, namely, With a scrutinizing eye, I have 
ina process of impeachment. Sueh is) searched in vain for anything in the 
my belief. A very complete discussion papers in this case, anything in the facts 
of the relations of Congress to the exec- as known to me, so far as I have been 
utive officers as they affect this question concerned therein, which would seem to 
will be found ina report submitted by justify a shadow of condemnation. 
Hon. 8. 8S. Marshall and Hon. Charles) The committee, in their report, say 
A. Eldridge, at the first session of the ‘‘they look with serious apprehension 
Fortieth Congress. (Report No. 7, page upon the apparent effort of these gentle- 
105, et sey.) Yet I know that there are men to transfer the responsibility each 
many members of the House who hold from himself to the other.” 

that the House can rightfully do any- Referring to this statement, gentle- 
thing it pleases it to take cognizance of, men, I wish to say that I transfer no 
And if this committee or the House de- responsibility for any act I have done to 


cides to take the proposed action, [have any other shoulder. [ assume the re- ~ 


a right to demand that the particular sponsibility of every act in this business 
acts which justify such action should be which is attested by my signature. I 
clearly pointed out, so far as it relatesto throw it upon nobody else. I have 
me. Let not my accusers stand behind already said that the letter of July 21, 
generalities, or be allowed to make gen- 1873, was signed without my attention 
eral charges. If there be enough in the being called to it ; but place the respon- 
record, or other evidence, to justify this sibility for it upon me—I shall rest con- 
extraordinary action, surely some few tent. Lf no other ground exists for your 
particulars of lax, careless, inconsider- censure than that, your proposition will 
ate, or improper administration of the never be adopted by men who know the 
law can be specified. If sins of commis-' facts. FREDERICK A. SAWYER. 





FOOD-FISHES AND FISHERIES—AN IMPORTANT INQUIRY. 


Are the food-fishes upon the coasts of | gregate, but it furnished employment 
the United States threatened with ex-; for a very considerable number of men 
termination? In former times that finest | and boys, stimulated ship and boat build- 
of all the food-fishes, the salmon, was/ ing, and afforded an excellent school for 
abundant on the coasts and in the rivers | seamen, from which our merchant ma- 
of the New England and Middle States. | rine were supplied and the navy received 
Now they are unknown to our fishermen | its best recruits. 
south of Maine, and have become ex-| FAILURE OF LOCAL INVESTIGATIONS. 
tremely rare in that Statealso. Forour} The decrease in thesupply of fish visit- 
limited and costly supply of salmon for! ing our coasts has for some years past 
the table we have to depend mainly upon | attracted the attention of those engaged 
our neighbors in the British Provinces} in the trade. Especially was this the 
and the rivers of the North Pacific coast. | case in New England. ‘The attention of 
But this is not the only table fish that is| the Legislatures of Massachusetts, Con- 
leaving our coasts. The impression has | necticut, and Rhode Island has been 
become prevalent, and it appears to be! called to the subject, and committees of 
well supported by fact, that not only the inquiry have been appointed to investi- 
supply is growing less year after year, | gate and report the facts bearing on the 
but that the quantity of fish on the) subject, so far as they could be ascer- 
coasts is diminishing and will be ere, tained. The evidence obtained was con- 
long exterminated. | flicting. Fishermen owning, or having 

Hitherto this branch of industry has'an interest in ‘*traps,’? ‘* pounds,”’’ 
been of great value. It not only fur-| * weirs,” ‘ fykes,’? and other modes of 
nished a large amount of wholesome} taking fish in large quantities, were ap- 
food of great pecuniary value in the ag-| prehensive that the Legislature would 
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prohibit or limit their mode of opera- 
tions, and generally testified that fish 
were about as abundant as ever, while 
those who followed the business with 
hooks and lines and floating nets were 
pretty unanimous in their testimony 
that the quantity of fish in the sea was 
decreasing. The inquiries resulted in no 
definite action on the part of the State 
Legislatures. Many of the prominent 
men believed that the subject was too 
little understood to warrant prohibitory 
action, and that a more thorough inves- 
tigation of the subject, by scientific men, 


.should be made before intelligent action 


could be taken, and that as there were 
so many conflicting interests bearing on 
this branch of industry the investiga- 
tion should be conducted by a scientific 
and otherwise competent officer of the 
Federal Government. This position 
was, for the time, strengthened by the 
argument, made by some parties, that as 
the alleged diminution of the fish and 
fisheries was in tidal and navigable wa- 
ters of the United States. and over which 
the Federal Government exercise juris- 
diction in other matters, the State gov- 
ernments had no control, and any enact- 
ments on the subject Should be made by 
Congress, ; 
ACTION BY CONGRESS. 

The subject was brought before Con- 
gress, and a bill was passed in February, 
1871, to the effeet— 

1. That the President be empowered 
to appoint, from among the civil officers 
or employees of the Government, one 
person of proved “ scientific and practi- 
cal acquaintance with the fishes of the 
coast, to be commissioner of fish and 
fisheries, to serve without additional 
Salary.”’ 

2. That it shall be the duty of said 
commissioner to prosecute investiga- 
tions aud inquiries on the subject, with 
the view of ascertaining ‘* whether any 
and what diminution in the number of 
food-fishes of the coast and the lakes of 
the United States has taken place ; and, 
if so, to what causes the same is due; 
and also whether any and what pro- 
tective, prohibitory, or precautionary 





measures should be adopted in the pre 
mises';’? and to report upon the same to 
Congress, 

The bill provided also that the heads 
of the Executive Departments should 
render the commissioner all necessary 
and practicable aid in the prosecution 
of the investigations and inquiries, and 
that *‘it shall be lawful for the commis- 
sioner to take from the coast or lakes 
such fish or specimens thereof as may in 
his judgment, from time to time, be 
needful or proper in the prosecution of 
his duties, any law, custom, or usage of 
any State to the contrary notwithstaud- 
hg.?” 

A COMMISSIONER APPOINTED. 

An appropriation was made by Con- 
gress to meet the necessary expenses of 
the investigation, and Professor Spencer 
F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
at Washington, was appointed by the 
President, confirmed by the Senate, and 
accepted the commission, 

FIELD OF OPERATIONS SELECTED. 

in June, 1571, he proceeded to the 
south coast of the New England States, 
and established his headquarters at 
Wood’s Hole, a village on the coast, 
about eighteen miles from New Bedford, 
and directly opposite Holmes’ Hole, 
(now Vineyard Haven.) From this lo- 
eality he could reach all those points 
along the adjacent coast that were most 
likely to furnish important facts bearing 
on the question. By direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury the use of the 
small yacht Mazeppa, attached to the 
New Bedford custom-house, and the 
services of Captain John Bb. Smith, jani- 
tor of the custom-house, were cour- 
teously extended to the commissioner. 
By the same authority the revenue cutter 
Moceasin, of the Newport customs de- 
partment, Captain J. G. Baker, was 
placed at the disposal of the commis- 
sioner for use in his investigations, 
whenever her services were not cther- 
wise required. The Light-house Board 
granted the occupation of some vacant 
buildings and the wharf connected with 
their buoy station at Wood’s Hole, and 
the Secretary of the Navy placed at the 
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commissioner’s command, for the sum- 
mer, a small steam launch belonging to 
the navy-yard at Boston, together with 
the use of a large number of condemned 
powder-tanks, which served an excellent 
purpose in the preservation of specimens. 
The commissioner also took with him 
through the courteous accommodation 
of Professor Heniy, the collection of 
nets, dredges, tanks, &c., belonging to 
the Smithsonian Institution, for use in 
his investigations. 

ACTIVE OPERATIONS COMMENCED. 

Proceeding to the field of operations, 
the commissioner commenced his Jabors, 
assisted by Captains Baker and Smith, 
Captain Macy, of the Newport custom- 
house ; Captain Edwards, of the light- 
house buoy establishment at Wood’s 
Hole; Mr. Allen, collector of customs at 
New Bedford, and occasionally during 
his researches by various other gentle- 
men. He secured the services of Mr. 
Henry E. Rockwell, an accomplished 
phonographer, who made full reports of 
all important testimony taken in the 
examination of fishermen and others. 

PLAN AND PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 

The plan adopted for inquiry was de- 
termined upon after careful delibera- 
tion. <A systematic mode of inquiry 
was drawn up, with the assistance of 
Professor Gill, embracing the points in- 
volved in the history of the fishes, and a 
series of eiglty-eight questions was de- 


placement of the objects upon which 
they subsist. It was considered proba- 
ble, also, that peculiaritiesin the tem- 
perature of the water at different depths, 
its chemical constitution, the per cent- 
age of carbonic acid gas and of ordinary 
air, its currents, &c., might all bear an 
important part in the generai sum of in- 








fluences upon the finny tribes and the 
| fishing industries. The inquiry, there- 
fore, naturally included an investigation 
of the chemical and physical character 
of the water, and of the natural history 
| of its inhabitants, animal and vegetable. 
; It was considered expedient ‘to omit 
‘nothing, however trivial or obscure, that” 
| might tend to throw light upon the sub- 
iject. of inquiry, especially as without 
;such exhaustive investigation it would 
be impossible to determine what were 
the agencies which exercised the pre- 
;duminant influence upon the economy 
of the fisheries.”’ 

In the prosecution of his work the 
commissioner was joined by Mr. 8. J. 
Smith and Professor A. E. Verrill, of 
Yale College, who had kindly under- 
taken to conduct the inquiry into the 
invertebrate fauna of the waters. 

The commissioner, in his investiga- 
tions during the season, repeatedly vis- 
ited the entire coast from Hyannis, 
| Mass., to Newport, R. I., as well as the 
| whole of Buzzard’s bay, Nantucket, Mar- 
itha’s Vineyard, &c. <A large amount of 








vised, printed, and widely circulated. | testimony was secured. Nearly all the 
These embrace interrogatories in refer-| fish ‘‘ pounds” and ‘traps’ along the 
ence to the local names, geographical | coast were visited, their character de- 
distribution, abundance at different pe- | termined, and material obtained for in- 


riods of the year and in different seasons; 
size, migrations, and movements; rela- 
tionship to its fellows or other species; 
food, and peculiarities of reproduction 
of each kind of fish, together with ques- 
tions relaiive to artificial culture, pro- 
tection, diseases, parasites, modes of 
capture, and economical value and appli- 
cation. Careful and thorough investi- 


gations were made in reference to the 
associates of the fishes, especially such as 
prey upon them orinturn constitute their 
food—as one supposed cause of their dim- 
inution was the alleged decrease or dis- 


| vestigation, especially from the stomachs 

of the different kinds of tish captured, 
to ascertain the precise nature of their 
food. 

An experienced photographer accom- 
panied the commissioner, who, in the 
course of the summer, made over two 
hundred large negatives of the species 
of fishes in their different stages of de- 
velopment at successive periods during 
the season. From these an unequaled 
series of illustrations have been obtained, 
a portion of which have been printed in 
superior style and incorporated in the 
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commissioner’s report, while the whole | 


will be prepared and form an admirable 
basis for a systematic work on the food- 
fishes of the United States, should au- 
thority be obtained to prepare such a 
work for publication. 

In addition to those already named 
the commissioner was visited and aided 


at different periods of his investigations | 


by a number of scientific gentlemen, 


among whom were Professors L. Agas- | 


siz, of Cambridge; J. W. P. Jenks, of 


Brown University; Hyatt, of Boston ; | 
Theodore Gill, of Washington ; Todd, of | 


Iowa; O. C. Thompson, of the Techni- 
cal Institute, Worcester, Mass. ; Doc- 
tors Farlow, of the Botanic Gardens, 


Cambridge, Mass. ; Thomas M. Brewer, | 
Boston; Edward Palmer, Washington ; | 


Colonel [Theodore Lyman, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Fisheries; Messrs. 
Eaton, Whitney, and Thatcher, of Yale | 
College; Messrs. Gwyn Jeffries, of Eng- 
land, J. H. Hammond, Trumbull, Hart- 
ford, and several others. 

The work was commenced early in 
June and continued till the early part of 
October. One hundred and six species 
of tish were obtained and photographed, 


many of them of kinds hitherto un- | 


known on the New England coast. Tue 
variety of other marine animals secured 
was also unexpectedly large. 
SOUTHERN COAST AND LAKE RE- 
SEARCHES. 
Simultaneously with theinquiries pros- | 
ecuted in the New England waters, a 
careful study was made of the fuod-tishes | 
found off the coast of North Carolina by | 
Dr. H.C. Yarrow, acting assistant sur- 
geon United States army, stationed at 
Fort Macon. The results of the labors | 
of this gentleman are embodied in Con. | 
missioner Baird’s report. 
During tue Summer and autumn, Mr. 
J. W. Miiuver, deputy commissioner for | 
the greut lakes, made the complete cir- | 


GENERAL RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGA- 
TION. 
| Commissioner Baird’s report, recently 
issued in very creditable style, gives the 
‘results of the first and a resumé of the 
| second year’s labors ; and to that extent 
it is thorough and exhaustive. and is 
alike creditable to the scientific ability 
and untiring industry of the commis- 
sioner. It is a valuable contribution, not 
only to commerce, but also.to science 
|and the natural history of sea life. Prac- 
tically,as far as the investigation has 
gone, enough has been determined to 
| afford a general indication in regard to 
| the habits of the fishes, and the methods 
‘most likely to accomplish the object in 
view, namely, their restoration to their 
‘original condition. The following facts 
were established : 

1. That there is ‘an alarming decrease 
of the shore fisheries.’? The personal 
investigations of the commissioner, the 
haere of the earliest writers on the 
henge and the experience of other per- 
/sons now living, all confirm this fact. 
'The decrease of some kinds is greater 
than that of other species. The salmon 
was exterminated at an early period. 
The decrease of other kinds, and nearly 
all kinds of food-fishes, has continued 
in an alarmingly rapid ratio during the 
last fifteen or twenty years. The ‘‘catch”’ 
has been kept up generally to its former 
| standard in quantity, but this isowing to 
| the increased facilities in the adaption 
| of ‘*traps”? and *t pounds’? which cap- 
,ture entire ‘*schools,’? and from which 
there is no escape of anything in the 
shape of a fish that enters their broad 
| inclosures. 

2. The alleged causes of the decrease 
Pre (1.) The disappearance of food. 
This cause is not sustained. After 
| thorough research the commissioner de- 
| nies this assumption in the most positive 
| terms. His methods of arriving at this 





| 
| 








cuit of Lake Michigan, visiting every conclusion were ample and complete. 
pond and gill-net station, collecting 4 (2) A change of location, either entirely 
most important body of intormationand | eapricious or from necessity, in quest of 
material, which is now iu course of pre-| food, This assumption was satisfacto- 
paration for publication in Commis: | rily disproved also. If they changed their 
| abode, they would of necessity be found 


sioner Baird’s next report. 
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in greater abundance elsewhere, but 
such was not the fact. (3) Disease and 
atmospheric agencies. In rare cases 
epidemic diseases have affected certain 
species, sometimes with, and on other 
occasions without, known causes. The 
agency of cold, from sudden and severe 
atmospheric changes, has been known to 
produce great mortality among certain 
species, and especially among the young 
fish. But both of these causes of mor- 
tality are of rare occurrence and usually 
temporary in their effects. (4.) The rav- 
ages of predaceous fishes. Abundant 
evidence was obtained to establish the 
truth of this allegation. The bluefish 
is shown to be peculiarly destructive of 
life among other kinds of fish, not only 
for purposes of food, but apparently for 
the mere enjoyment of killing or maim- 
ing them. On getting among a school 
of herring the bluefish will destroy ten 
times as many as they need for food, de- 
priving a large portion of the school of 
their tails, and leaving in tieir track the 
surface of the water covered with the 
blood and fragments of the mangled 
fish. 

It is a wandering fish going in im- 
mense schools, and is characterized by a 
voracity and blood-thirstiness which 
probably has no parallel in the animal 
kingdom. Yet, withall this destruction 
by the bluefish, it is more than probable 
that there would not have been so great 
a decrease of fish as at present but for 
the concurrent action of man. (5.) Hu- 
man avencies : Among these is the pollu- 
tion of the water by poisonous sub- 
stances from factories, gas works, and 
the presence of saw-dust, which gets into 
the gills of the fishes and ultimately 
causes their death, or the saw-dust de- 
posits itself on the bottom, covering up 
the food, destroying the natural spawn- 
ing beds, and preventing the develop- 
ment of the eggs. These causes are con- 
fined mainly, however, to the rivers and 
their estuaries, and do not seriously 
affect the coast fisheries, which are now 
more immediately under consideration. 
The main cause of the rapid decrease in 
the quantity of fish upon the south coast 








of New England is improper and exces- 
sive fishing. The former modes of fish- 
ing by hook and line, and nets or weirs, 
afforded the fish some opportunity of 
passing to the spawning grounds and de- 
positing their eggs, but the new modes 
of capture by means of ‘‘ traps,” 
**pounds,’’ * fykes,” &e., allow but few 
fish to pass, and if any escape they are 
almost sure to be taken on their return. 
The commissioner’s report contains dia- 
grams of these traps, and other fixed fish- 
ing apparatus, together with maps of the 
coast showing where they are erected. 
They are usually put down in the spring 
as the fish approach the shore from deep 
sea, and are kept at work six weeks or 
longer until the different kinds of fishes 
have been captured or left the coast to 
return to the deep sea. The increase 
of population and corresponding increase 
in the demand for and price of’ fish have 
stimulated the efforts of fishermen to 
enlarge the supply until the prosecution 
of the fisheries has become a system of 
wholesale destruction, which threatens, 
if persisted in, the early extermination 
of all the table food of the sea formerly 
so abundant in the New England wa- 
ters. It has become a well ascertained 
fact that fish go annually, at a certain 
season, from deep to shallow water to 
Spawn—that the same fish visit thesame 
locality year after year—and that the 
young tish return to the place of their 
birth at a certain period annually, and 
continue to do so through life, if not ob- 
structed. Another law of their nature, 
(with the exception of regular shore fish.) 
is that they pass from the spawning 
grounds by the shortest route to deep sea 
water, where they spend the winter. 
Their routes of travel are well known to 
experienced fishermen, and upon these 
paths the ** pounds” and ‘‘ traps” are 
erected, into which the fish travel un- 
consciously, with no possibility of retreat 
or escape. (6.) The destruction of the 
spawn by small fish: There are immense 
numbers of small species of fish which 
are never captured, and feed almost ex- 
clusively on the spawn and young fish. 
These in turn furnish foud for the larger 
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varieties ; as the latter diminish from |taking fish on the spawning grounds 


year to year in numbers the former 
naturally become more abundant by es- 
caping destruction; and in the ratio of 
their increase do they become more de- 
structive to the spawn and young fishes, 
thus aiding essentially in hastening the 
extermination of the food-fishes. 
MEASURES SUGGESTED FOR RELIEF. 
In view of all these circumstances the 
commissioner feels himself warranted in 
making the assertion that if measures 
can be taken to prevent that great de- 
struction of spawning fish, now going on, 
the supply will again increase. Heis not 
prepared to advocate the abolition of 
‘traps’? and ‘*pounds,’”? as without 
them it would be extremely difficult to 
furnish a sutficient supply to meet the 
increasing demand of the country. But 
there should be an occasional intermis- 
sion in the ‘‘catch”? during the six 
weeks when most of the food-fishes de- 
posit their eggs. This would allow a cer- 
tain per centage to pass through to their 
spawning grounds. After extensive con- 
sultation with interested parties, the 
commissioner has come to the eonclu- 
sion that if the capture of fish in “traps” 
and ‘* pounds ” be absolutely prohibited, 
under penalties, from six o’clock on Fri- 
day night until six o’clock on Monday 
morning, during the season of six weeks 
when the fish are passing to their breed- 
ing-ground, the interest of all parties 
would be subserved, and the fish would 
have an opportunity to deposit their 
eggs and ultimately increase in numbers. 
This is the basis of the chief remedy 
proposed, and this branch of the subject 
is treated very thoroughly in the report. 
The commissioner, assisted by New En- 
gland commissioners of fisheries, and 
legal gentlemen in Boston, has prepared 
a bill for the consideration of State Legis- 
latures, which, it is believed, if put in 
force, will meet the necessities of the 
case in question. He prefers State to 
Congressional legislation ; but if that 
fails, he recommends prompt action on 
the part of Congress, and the passage of 
a Jaw absolutely prohibiting, after due 
notice, ‘ey use of fixed apparatus for 
24R 


|along the south coast of New England. 
The commissioner’s report makes a 
, volume of some nine hundred pages, 
‘about fifty of which are engravings 
| illustrating the subjects under consider- 
vation, together with a large map show- 
jing the places of resort of the food- 
| fishes, and the locality of the fixed appa- 
| ratus for their capture. 
| During the last season the commis- 
|sioner pursued his investigations along 
| the coast of Maine, where he will prob- 
|ably be engaged during the present sum- 
i'mer. So far his researches can not fail 
ito be pronounced a decided success. 
The enterprise was entered upon none 
' too soon ; but if the proper remedies can 
be applied immediately, it is reasonable 
to believe that the wholesale destruction 
of table fish may be arrested, and the 
fish industries and supply of this whole- 
some food be spared to meet the neces- 
sities of future generations, 

THE MILL RIVER DisAstTER.—The 
recent terrible disaster at Mill river, 
Mass., should not be forgotten without 
impressing its needed lesson on the pub- 
lic mind. If no lives had been lost by 
the bursting of the Williamsburg reser- 
voir, the event would have hardly ex- 
cited a comment throughout the coun- 
try. The fearful loss of life and destruc- 
tion of property have forced the tidings 
of the disaster throughout the world, 
and may tend, by awakening attention 
to like death traps, to save thousands of 
lives from like disasters, 








TuE manly act of Governor Kemper 
of Virginia, in vetoing the Petersburg 
charter, has won for him not only the 
thanks of the intelligent people in his 
own State, but the respect of true men 
everywhere. He had the courage to do 
right, regardless of party clamor, and 
has lifted himself above the plane of 
partisanship into that of true states- 
manship. But his subsequent recom- 
mendation of a new constitution for the 
State, under which voting by ballot is to 
be suppressed and otber kindred changes 
introduced, has placed the Governor 
again on the side of the opponents of 
progress, 
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Among those whose zeal and ability | days, felt this man’s power and acknowl- 
helped to arouse the public mind to some | edged it. The words of Parker, like 
sense of theevilsof slavery Theodore Par- | the acts of John Brown, ‘‘ meant busi- 
ker was not the least. Dying in 1860 he | ynesy. 
was unableto participatein thecontesthe| Jy 1854 Mr. Greeley suggested to Mr. 
had already foreseen ; but his previous la- | Parker that heshould review the “Works 
bors had given strength and enthusiasm | of William TH. Seward,” (then just pub- 
to thousands who became leaders in the} Jished,) in the Westminster Review. The 
great conflict. His biography, recently | ¢y}]owing letter to the writer of this ar- 
published,* contains a number of his | ticle explains why the failure occurred : 
very interesting and earnest letters to | Boston, June 19. 1855, 
William H. Seward, Charles Sumner, | DEAR Str: I once prepared an article 
Horace Mann, John P. Hale, and others, | on the Proyress of America, at the re- 
full of zeal and courage. The letters, we | quest of, Mr. Chapman, for the Westmins- 
remark, are but a few of the many he | cee a ae ek 
wrote to leading Republican statesmen | jrinted in the Reyiew. Mr. C. kept it a 
during the early struggles of 1850-6), | year and a half, set it up in type, and [ 
With Mr. Seward, especially, his corre- | corrected the proofs. He then sent it 
spondence was frequent, and if published PACK (9 me, T prepared it again forthe 
would make an interesting contribution /1s54, but the Curtises kidnapped An- 
to historical literature. Mr. Seward had | thony Burns, and [ could not attend the 
a high respect for Mr. Parker as a moral | convention. J intended to write an ar- 
teacher, although he naturally gave Em- | eich itl ee ae 
erson the pre-eminence in that school of | article was decided L declined. 
philosophers. He thought Parker’s| Yours truly, 
rhetoric was sometimes marred bya kind THEO. PARKER. 
of rant. | The Tribune published many of Mr. 

Mr. Lincoln also was a careful reader | Parker’s most trenchant political dis- 
of Theodore Parker’s discourses, theo-| courses, and in various ways they ob- 
logical and political. Their religious; tained an immense reading. 
views appear to have been very similar ; | Mr. Seward, in a letter from home, 





but of Mr. Parker's theology we do not 
propose to speak in this place. Our at- 
tention is called to the great influence he 
had in polities. 
Mr. Lincoln’s life that his style of com- 
position somewhat resembled that of 
Theodore Parker. It is certain that the 
famous passage in Mr. Liucoln’s speech 
at Gettysburg, ‘*a government of all the 
people by all the people and for all the 
“people,” occurs quite often in Mr. Par- 
ker’s speeches and writings, 

Although more popular, Beecher never 
took such a deep hold on the minds of 
men like Lincoln, Seward, and Sumner 
as Parker did during his comparatively 
short life. Horace Greeley, in his best 

* Theodore Parker. A Biography: By Octa- 


vius Brooks, Frothingham. J. R. Osgoud & 
Co., Boston. 1874, 


It was remarked during | 


Says : 

We have read Theodore Parker’s dis- 
| course, and we at once admire Greeley’s 
| boldness in publishing it, and thank God 

that he has position which enables him 
/to do it safely. 

Occasionally one of his speeches ap- 
peared which was so far in advance of 
}any public sentiment that only Oliver 
| Johnson, the editor of the Anti-Slavery 
| Standard, dared or cared to publish it. 
In reply to our request, that a larger cir- 
culation should be given to Parker’s dis- 
| course on ** The New Crime against Hu- 
| manity’’—the surrender of the fugitive 
slave Burns—this faithful editor writes 
| under date of June 15, 1854; 
You da not put too high an estimate 
on Parker’s speech. It is one of the 
| strougest and best that was ever made. 





| 





| 
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I wishit could be sent by thousands, yea, 
ters of thousands, into ever State you 
name. But, alas! what can I do? Our 
friends are poor, and have to carry heavy 
burdens continually. If they were not 
of the sort who never say die, they would 
hardly know which way to turn. 

Parker was not the only man who failed 
to get a hearing in those days. Charles 
Sumner’s great speech on the ‘* Burbar- 
ism of Slavery ” never found a place in 
the Tribune. Mr. Sumner, as will be 
seen from the following letter, was not a 
little annoyed by the neglect : 

, WASHINGTON, June 7, 1860. 

x * [ean bear the cold shoul- 
der of sie Tribune. but it surprises me 
My speech was in the line of its own de- 
clared sentiments more than any speech 
ever made. The whole suggestion that 
it was untimely is simply absurd. It is 
the charge of Hunkerism always. To 
some men a speech for liberty is always 
“out of place,’ or out of time. The 
politicians will not circulate my speech. 
Iam notable todo it. Along and most 
expensive invalidism has compelled me 
to economy. ‘Thanks again, and good- 


"ieee faithfully yours, 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Mr. Greeley’s excuse for not publish- | 
ing the speech was its great length. His 
words were: ‘*What’s the use of a man’s 
writing a whole bible when he makes a 
speech ?*? 

In te light of even the present day, 
so fast has the world moved, it seems 
incredible that criticisms of the sin of | 
slavery should have found so little favor. 
Both tongue and press seem to have 
been palsied. 

Mr. Parker says, in his journal, (Feb- | 
ruary, 1851:) ‘*It will seem strange a | 
hundred years hence that a plain, hum- | 
ble scholar of Boston was continually | 
interrupted in his studies for stopping to 
look after fugitive slaves—his own par- 
ishioners.” It will seem equally strange | 
one or two hundred years hence that it 
Was ever considered an anomaly or a 
disgrace to vigorously oppose slavery. 
No one in this age or country cares now 
to oppose the worship of idols, a sin once 
so strongly entrenched in human so- 
ciety. 

One of Mr. Parker’s most remarkable 











letters was the one addressed to Presi- 
dent Fillmore, dated November 21, 1850. 
We ean give only extracts : 


To Millard Fillmore, Esq.: 

HONORED Str: This letter is one 
which requires only time to read ; [ can 
not expect you to reply to it. * * * * 
[ have a large religious society in this 
town, composed of ‘tall sorts and condi- 
tions of men’’—fugitive slaves, who do 
not legally own the nails on their tingers 
and can not read the Lord’s Prayer, and 
also men and women of wealth and fine 
cultivation. I wish to inform you of the 
difficulty in which we (the church and 
myself) are placed by the new fugitive 
slave law. There are several fugitive 
slaves in the society. They have com- 
mitted no wrong; they have the same 
inalienable right to life and liberty that 
you have. They naturally look to me 
for advice in their affliction; they are 
strangers and ask me to take them in; 
hungry, and beg me to feed them : : 
thirsty, and would have me give them 
drink ; they are naked, and look to me 
for clothing ; sick, and wish me to visit 
them. But your law will punish me 
with a fine of one thousand dollars and 
imprisonment for six months if I take 
in oneof thesestrangers, feed and clothe 
these naked and hungry children of 
want—nay, if I visit them when they 
are sick, come unto them when they are 
in prison, or help them, ‘‘directly or in- 
directly,” when they are ready to perish. 

* * [would rather lie all my 
life in jailand starve there than refuse 
to protect one of these parishioners of 
mine, Do not call mea fanatic; [ama 
cool and sober man, but I must reverence 
the luws of God, come of that what will 
come, 

I send youa little sermon of mine. 
You will find the story of a fugitive 

slave whom [ have known. He is now 
in Quebec. Members of my society aided 
him in his flight ; others concealed him 
and helped him to freedom. Can 4 you 
think they did wrong? * % 

IT only write to you to remind you of 
the difficulties in our way. If need ‘is, 
we will suffer any penalties you may put 
/upon us, but WE MUST KEEP THE LAW 
lor Gop. 

Your obedient servant, 

THEODORE PARKER. 


The following letter also appears in 
Mr. Frothingham’s biography : 
Boston, May 19, 1854. 
To the Hon. William H. Seward: 
DEAR Six: It seems to me that the 
country has now got to such a pass that 
the people must interfereand take things 
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out of the hands of the politicians who 
now control them, or else the American 
State will be lost. Allow me to showin 
extenso what I mean. There are two dis- 
tinct elements in the nation, viz: free- 
dom and slavery. The two are hostile 
in nature, and therefore mutually inva- 
Sive; both are organized in the institu- 
tions of the land. These two are not 
equilibrins, so the nation is not a figure of 
equilibrium. It is plain (to me) that these 
two antagonistic forces can not continue 
long in this condition. There are three 
possible modes of adjusting the balance, 
all conceivable : 

1. There may bea separation of the 
two elements. at 

2. Freedom may destroy slavery. * * 

3. Slavery may destroy freedom. * * 

~ * * * * * * * 


The third condition is now the one 
most promising to end the matter. See 
the steps consummated or only planned : 
First, the Gadsden treaty ; second, the 
extension of slavery into Nebraska ; 
third, the restoration of slavery to the 
free States either by ** decision ” of the 
Supreme Court or legislation of Congress; 
fourth, acquisition of Cuba, Hayti, &e., 
as a new arena for slavery ; fifth, the re- 
establishment of the slave trade 3 sixth, 
the occupancy of other parts of North | 
America and South America. When all) 
this is done there will be unity of action, 
unity of idea. Aufvrre, trucidaure, &e. 

Now this must not be. Jt must not be. 
The nation must rouse itself. * 

I want to have a convention of all the 
free States, at Butfalo, on the 4th of! 
July next. to consider the state of the! 
Union, and to take measures (1) to} 
check, (2) to terminate the ensiavement 
of men in America, I wish you would 


advise ne in this matter; for L coufess | 


I look to you with a great deal of conti- 
dence in these times of such peril to tree- 
dom. eee oer 

Kelieve me, respectfully iil adie 
yours, THEO. PARKER. 

Almost the next day after Mr. Seward 
received this letter he made his second 
great speech on the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise. It is observable that 
the Latin quotation which appears in 
Mr. Parker’s letter was used by Mr. 
Seward in his speech—‘* Auferre, truci- 
dare, rapere falsis nominibus, imperium, 
aique ubi solitudinem fuciunt, pacem, ap- 
pellant.’’* 

The exordium of Mr. Seward’s speech 





*To avage to murder, to plunder, they spe- 
ciou ly cali government; and where they deso- 
late w country they call it muking peace. 


Was sO impressive we can not forbear 
quoting it here : 

I rise with no purpose of further re- 
sisting or delaying the passage of this 
bill. Let its advocates have only a lit- 
tle patience, and they will soon reach 
the object for which they have struggled 
so earnestly and so long. 

The sun.has set for the last time upon 
the guaranteed and certain liberties of 
all the unsettled and unorganized por- 
tions of the American continent that lie 
Within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. To-morrow’s sun will risein dim 
eclipse over them. How long that ob- 
scuration shall last is known only to the 
Power that directs and controls all hu- 
man events. For myself, [ know only 
this—that no human power will prevent 
its coming on and that its passing off 
will be hastened and succeeded by others 
than those now here, and perhaps by 
only those belonging to future genera- 
tlous, 

The bill passed, and was sent to the 
| President at three o’clock in the morn- 
| ing of the 26th, on which day there was 
| anactual eclipse of thesun, so felicitously 
alluded to by Mr. Seward. 
| Mr. Parker must have regarded this 
| speech as a hearty response to his letter, 
"| It gave him, if possible, increased confi- 
ne in Mr. Seward as a leader in those 

‘times of peril to freedom.’ 

To Charles Sumner, in Washington, 
| Parker wrote from Burlington, Vt., on 
the 21st of May, 1356: ‘Tell me what 
you think of the candidates fur Republi- 
;Can nomination ? Here is my list of 
preferences if I could make the Presi- 
dent: 1. Seward. 2. Chase. 3. Hale. 
But, I take it, none of these could be 
elected in the present state of affairs. If 
we come to actual war, Seward would be 
chosen [ think, * * * Do tell me 
how far is Fremont reliable? God bless 
you.” 

On the 21st of October, 1856, he wrote 
a long letter from Galesburg, Ill, to 
John P. Hale. He had heard Stephen 
A. Douglas on the stump, and says of 
him: ‘ There isa great deal of rough 
power in his evil face.’? His letter con- 
cludes: ‘If Buchanan is elezted, I 
think the Union does not hold out his 
four years; it must end in civil war, 
which I have been preparing for these 
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Have you any plan in |most manfully and heroically, and do 


case of defeat ? God save the United | battle for theright. 1 donot know how 
to thank you enough. You do nobly at 


vo : antiee 399 
Gentes - ate fi satiate zi jall places, at all times. If the rest of 

Cheodore Parker admired Charles | your Senatorial term be like the past, 
Sumner, but he evidently appreciated | we shall see times such as we only wished 
more the practical statesmanship of | for but dared not hope as yet. There is 
Seward, Chase, Hale, and Wilson. To }a North, a real North, quite visible now. 


six months past. 


the latter he wrote: 
Boston, July 7, 1855. 
My DEAR WILSON: IL can not iet an- 
other day pass by without sending voua 
line—all [ have time for—to thank you 
for the noble services you have done for 


God bless you for your services, and 
keep you ready for more! 
Heartily yours, 
THEODORE PARKER. 
| It will always be protitable to recur to 
' those days and to study the characters 


the cause of freedom. You stand up! and teachings of such men. 





THE WORK OF THE FORTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


DAY OF ADJOURNMENT. 
Congress has by juint resolution fixed 
June 22 ensuing as the day of adjourn- 
ment. The necessary work is yet much 
behindhand, and if it is accomplished 
by that date it will require diligence and 


dispatch from this time forward. The | 


army, navy, and civil expenses bills have 
been passed, but there are some six or 
eight other regular appropriation bills 
yet to go through, besides the time still 
to be given to debate on some of the most 
vexed questions pending before the 
country. The probability is that if the 
session closes on the day fixed for ad- 
journment some of the specific measures 
which have taken up so much of the 
time of the session will fail to become 
laws. 
IS CONGRESS CULPABLE ? 

’ This is a question which in the prem- 
ises suggests some comments on the state 
of things existing when this Congress 
met.and the natureof the subjects forced 
on their attention. It may be fearlessly 
stated that no Congress in time of peace 
has ever met when questions so difficult 
and embarrassing. and, in appearance, 
hopelessly irreconcilable, have had to be 
encountered. There was the subject of 
the back-pay bill, which had agitated 
the country from one end of it to the 
other; there was the question of State 


| the centennial celebration ; the question 
(of the civil-rights bill; the question of 
ithe billof bankruptcy ; and the question 
lof civil-service reform. 
| ABOLITION OF THE FRANKING PRIVI- 
LEGE. 
| A great mistake had likewise been 
‘made affecting Congress and the country 
| by depriving the members of the frank- 
‘ing privilege, and throwing into the 
hands of the correspondents of the so- 
, called independent and opposition press 
i the monopoly of news given to the coun- 
try. Congress and the country now lie 
‘at the mercy of a set of men who may, 
| without stint or scruple, falsify,suppress, 
‘or manufacture reports of the doings of 
| Congress to produce such impressions as 
‘they wish to create, and there is no ade- 
/quate means of counter-vailing them. 
'So it happens that by a portion of the 
| press of the country Congress is system- 
'atically misrepresented and held up to 
public odium, and the individual mem- 
| bers are assailed and opposed by a clique 
of persons whose character should dis- 
'eredit and expel them from all iuter- 
course with honest and honorable men. 
Under these disadvantages, and without 
‘any practicable method of redress, the 
| present Congress has been toiling on to 
‘attain, if possible, some of the objects 
' which the public interests demand, 





government in Louisiana ; there wasthe| NO BODY OF MEN MORE DILIGENT. 
question of the currency; the question; It can be said with truth that no leg- 
of cheap transportation ; the question of | islative assembly was ever more diligent 
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or. more industrious than the present; tual forbearance bet ween the people of the 
Congress. None will outstrip it in the different sections, confidence in and sym- 
private life and personal probity of its, pathy with each other, and a sound, 
members. There has been almost an en-| earnest, hearty good faith in the hon- 
tire absence of even the appearance of | esty and ability of their representatives 
things calculated to excite unfavorable | in the halls of legislation and in the other 
suspicion or remark. The lobby has | branches of the Government. The task 





been absolutely nowhere. 
been put up; no schemes pressed upon 
Congress; the corridors and reception 
rooms have been singularly free from all 
manner of unwelcome characters, and 
not a single member of the House or of 
the Senate, so far as we know, has given 
any countenance to that which could be 
justly open to severe criticism. An im- 
mense amount of work has been done by 
the committees, and in the public discus- 
sions, investigation, research, the dis- 
play of facts and figures showing the 
actual condition of each great separate 
interest of the country has been simply 
stupendous. 
THE INHERENT DIFFICULTY. 

But the reason of so little being ac- 
tually determined lies not in any want 
of diligence or fidelity on the part of 
Congress. It is in the asserted antag- 
onism of the interests themselves. What 
power, for example, can propose a solu- 
tion of the Louisiana question, or of the 


No jobs have | 


| laid upon Congress is no ordinary one, 
| They had better-make haste slowly than 
by inconsiderate action to plunge the 
/country into a still worse condition. 
There is a duty of the people as well as 
_of their representatives, and that is to 
reflect upou the nature of legislation for 
forty millions of souls, scattered over a 
| continent and collected in so many great 
centers of civilization, each of which is 
sutlicient to be the seat of a separate em- 
pire. Let the people, then, have pa- 
tience—the world was not made ina day. 
| Is IT TIME WASTED ? 
| The months of discussion and exami- 
| nation of the various important subjects 
| before “enumerated can not be wasted 
time. In no other way could the neces- 
sary information be procured or dissemi- 
nated, and in no other way could it be 
so thoroughly impressed upon the public 
mind. Tosay that nothing is done; that 
there are no leaders; that there are no 
commanding measures; that there are 


conflict of the East and West onthecur-| no elements of reform, and no salient 
rency question, or the transportation | points or living issues, and that there- 
question, or the civil rights question, fore the present responsible party, in 
which solution shall not be obnoxious to! Congress as well as out of it, is mori- 
the most violent and unfriendly repre-! bund ; that its day is over; that it may 
sentations from some quarter or from be safely abandoned for whatever com- 
some important portion of the people 2, bination may chance to be made in the 
The fact is that the country has become | immediate future, is to fly in the face of 
so extensive, the conditions of local all the facts and all the principles of 
prosperity and stability so manifold and | philosophy and reason. 
variant that these new conditions which} The iconoclast can not so demolish 
during every decade raise new problems | that great political organization which 
of political economy have to be studied | has ruled the destinies of this country 
and regulated, so far as legislation can | through the most perilous period of its 
reach them, as questions comparatively | existence. Nor will the Forty-third 
without precedent, established principle, | Congress be found wanting in good fruit 
or prior experience. No party could pos-| when they shall have closed the labors 
sibly do more in the way of elucidating | of the present session. They will at last 
those difficulties than that which is now | have performed all the necessary, prac- 
dominant in Congress and the country. | tical work for carrying out the purposes 
PATIENCE, of the Government, while they will have 


What is needed now is patienceand mu-{ demonstrated their readiness to grapple 
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with every difficulty, and with open, un- {stead of sweeping these prizes for suc- 
A : A | a . ° 
disguised, action attempt its remedy or | cessful swindling from the staute books 


removal. If they fail to find a complete 
solution in some cases, they will be able 
to show that the secret of the trouble 
lies in the nature of the subject, not in 
the want of legislative wisdom or assi- 
duity. 
THE INVESTIGATIONS. 

Certainly no party since the founda- 
tion ef the Government has ever exhib- 
ited so stern and practical a purpose to 
hunt out and punish corrupt and dis- 
honest men as the party now in power, 
The investigations of last winter and of 
the current year afford unquestionable 
evidence that the party is sound at the 
core, and that the prominent officials 
and leading representatives of the party 
in Congress are doingall in their power 
to show the nation an honest record, 
and to exhibit proofs of a faithful stew- 
ardship. If the sequel does not furnish 
this demonstration to the full, we shall 
confess that we have mistaken every 
sigual of the political sky. 





A Worp oF WARNING.—Should the 
recent legislation of the House receive 
the concurrence of the Senate and the 
sanction of the President it will be im- 
possible to collect the duties on customs 
in New York city. 

Astorm of indignation has been raised 
against Government officials because 
they have been too zealous in the dis 
charge of their duties, and it is proposed 
to take away both the power and the 
motive to enforce the customs laws. 

Every man conversant with our cus- 
toms laws knows that our tariff laws, by 
assessing ad valorem duties in almost 
every case, and that, too, in a compli- 
cated manner, hold outa premium for 
fraud and perjury. Undervaluation has 
become a rule, and a rule, moreover, of 
necessity, because no honest importer 
stands the slightest chance in the mar- 
ket. These facts have been brought 
home to the Committee of Ways and 
Means in a hundred ways. Nothing is 


clearer under the sun than that ad va- 
lorem assessments lead to fraud; but, in- 





by the adoption of a plain system of 
specific duties, the entire force of the 
committee has been spent in removing 
the safeguards of the revenue. 

Admitting tbat under the present sys- 
tem of moieties oppressions of individ- 
uals have occurred—and no human law 
or ordinance has ever been passed that 
is free from working incidental and ex- 
ceptional hardships—we assert that the 
total abrogation of all monetary rewards 
for vigilance and to obtain information 
will necessarily and speedily result in 
defrauding the revenue to the amount of 
$25,000,000 per year. 

Our readers may realize the folly, not 
to say insanity, of the proposal to place 
between the collection of the customs 
revenue, amounting to $150,000,000 per 
annum, and its non-collection inferior 
officers, such as weighers, inspectors, 
and appraisers, whom the Government 
pays $4 per day, and wnom the import- 
ers can afford to pay $20 per day ata 
profit. 

Hereafter no man will have the hardi- 
hood to give information in the face of 
the obloquy thrown upon the ‘tinform- 
er’’—that is, upon the man who fur- 
nishes proofs to the Government that it 
is being defrauded—and in the face of 
the proposed legislation that euts off 
every reward for his diligence, and it is 
not the intention of the instigators of 
this extraordinary legislation that he 
shall. A soft berth and silence, or de- 
capitation and denunciation in the very 
chambers of national legislation is the 
alternative presented, and there can be 
no doubt which will be the choice of the 
average man. 

Who pays these customs taxes ? Cer- 
tainly not the men who hand them over 
to the collector of customs. It is the 
consumer, the people who pay the whole. 
If, then, the Government is defrauded 
of $25,000,000 per year, increased taxes 
have to be imposed, while the price of 
the goods in the market is precisely the 
same as if the frauds upon the Govern- 
ment had not been perpetrated. It is 
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thus that the immense fortunes of New 
York are built up, and it is for this rea- 
son that that city controls the import 
trade of the country to the disadvantage 
of Baltimore, Chicago, and other ports 
of entry. 

The policy of giving moieties as a pre- 
ventive tosmugglingand undervaluation 
is as old as the American customs laws. 
It was established in 1799, when the very 
first code was matured. And it seems 
almost incredible that members repre- 
senting inland constituencies who are 
compelled to make up the deficiency of 
the revenue by an increase of taxation 
should vote a premium on fraud. We 
hope that the Senate will give this extra- 
ordinary measure careful consideration, 
and that the President will interpose a 
veto if the artificial, simulated, and pur- 
ehased clamor of the dishonest New 
York importers and their agents should 
induce the Senate to sanction the ill-con- 
sidered legislation of the House. 

It is worthy of note that in all shan 
turmoil about moieties no words of cen- | 
sure have been uttered against the de- 
frauding importers, either by the com- | 
mittee or the metropolitan press. 

Were importers honest there would be 
no occupation for informers, and no 
moieties would be paid or demanded, | 
The statute, therefore, should be framed 
to abolish fraud, and not to prevent its 
detection if committed—to protect the 
revenue, and not to shield those who en- 
deavor fraudulently toavoid its payment. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CoNn- 
STITUTION RELATIVE TO THE ELEC- 
TION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PREsI- 
DENT.—AsS a substitute for the old pro- 
visions of the Constitution relative to the 
election, of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Morton, from the Committee 
on Privileges aud Elections of the Sen- 
ate, has submitted the following pro- 
posed amendment : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Tep- 
resentutives of the Lnited States of America 
in Congress asscncbied, (two-thirds of each 
house concurring therein,) That the tol- 
Jowing article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the! 
United States, and, when ratified by the | 














Legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States, shall be valid, to all intents 
and purposes, as a part of the Constitu- 
tion, to wit: 

ARTICLE —. 

I. The President and Vice President 
shall be elected by the direct vote of the 
people in the manner following : Eaeh 
State shall be divided into districts, 
equal in number to the number of Rep- 
resentatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress, to be composed 
of contiguous territory, and to be as 
nearly equal in population as may be; 
and the person having the highest num- 
ber of votes in each district for Presi- 
dent shall receive the vote of that dis- 
triet, Which shall count one Presidential 
vote. 

If. The person having the highest 
number of votes for President in aState 
shall receive two Presidential votes from 
the State at large. 

III. The person having the highest 
number of Presidential votes in the 
United States shall be President. 

IV. If two persons have the same 
number of votes in any State, it being 
the highest number, they shall receive 
each one Presidential vote from the 
State at large ; and if more than two per- 
sons Shall have each the same number 
of votes in any State, it being the high- 
est number, no Presidential vote shall 
be counted from the State at large. If 
more persons than one shall have the 
same number of votes, it being the high- 
est number in any district. no Presiden- 
tial vote shall be counted from that dis- 


| trict. 


V. The foregoing provisions shall 
apply to the election of Vice President. 

Vi. The Congress shall have power to 
provide for holding and conducting the 
elections of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and to establish tribunals for the 
decision of such elections as may be con- 
tested. 

VIL. The States shall be divided into 


districts by the Legislatures thereof, but 


the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter the same. 
— + —~»e— 


THE amount of taxes on railroads as- 
sessed by the Governor and Council of 
Maine is $105,039 33. Of this sum (frac- 
tions omitted) the Grand Trunk pays 
$30,078; Boston and Maine, $26,342; 
Maine Central, $28,464 ; Portland, Saco, 
and Portsmouth, $22,4-8; Dexter and 
Newport, $1,179; Portland horse-rail- 
road, $394; Portsmouth and Great Falls, 
$510; St. Croix and Penobscot, $210. 
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THE SIGNAL SERVICE AND ITS UTILITIES. 


Among the Government institutions ; tant observations made at the same 
at the capital the Signal Bureau has be- | moment.’? In recording the progress 
come an object of such inereasing popu- | toward the present advanced position of 
lar interest that we propose to give a | the United States signal service, it must 
brief outline of its history and opera- | be noticed that as early as 1863 Admiral 
| Fitzroy had erected at points along the- 

coast of England apparatus for storm- 
weather” has been reduced almost to a} signals, and had caused warnings to be 
science, and though the result is won-| displayed which proved to be of very 


tions. | 
| 
| 

derful, yet the rationale is simple. The | great value to commerce and shipping. 
| 
} 


The prognostication of ‘coming 


earth is surrounded by an atmosphere | It is impossible to give too much credit 
sensitive to every change from sunshine | to this officer for the wisdom and energy 
to storm, and upon these variations, as) which enabled him to attempt this duty 
indicated by delicate instruments, and | in the face of every obstacle. In his let- 
guided by experience, rests the entire| ter of the 15th of June, 1865, to the 
system of ‘* weather forecasts.’? It is | Board of Trade, General Sabine stated 
due to the wise legislation of Congress | that he had examined the warnings given 
which confided the development of the | on the British coasts during the two 
duty in this country to the signal corps | years ending March 31, 1865, and found 
of the army, whose regular duty it is in| that in the first year fifty per cent. and 
war or in peace to collect information | in the second year seventy-three per cent. 
and to transmit it with the greatest) were right. 
speed by telegraph, semaphores, or sig- | Soon after the death of Admiral Fitz- 
nals, and whose members had been | roy the system inaugurated by his care 
trained by long practice in this country, | was for some reason abandoned. 
that tlre success has been so marked as} The system, however, inaugurated by 
to attract world-wide attention. Adiniral Fitzroy on a very limited scale, 
The pursuit is comparatively new, | and very poorly sustained by the meager 

but the results obtained have been / appropriations at his control, differed 
reached by slow and cautious steps essentially from that of the United 
toward its present development. The | States in the fact that the observations 
earliest recorded suggestion for a work | made at the stations were synchronous, 
of this nature was made in 1795 by Rich- | é. e., taken at the same hour of the day 
ard Lovell Edgeworth, in a paper read | at the different stations, and not simul- 
before the Royal Irish Academy, before | taneous ; 7. e., taken at the same exact 
the invention of the electric telegraph. | instant of time, as is done in the United 
Mr. Edgeworth uses the following lan- | States. 
guage: ‘The science of meteorology,} Synchronous observations may be at 
which has been lately cultivated with so | synchronous hours at two different sta- 
much good sense by Mr. Kirwan, might | tions, and yet the readings for one be 
receive great assistance from the tele- | made several hours after those made for 
graph (semaphoric) when established in | the other. 
the principal ports of this kingdom and, Simultaneous observations are those 
of Great Britain. A communication | for which the instruments are being 
swifter than the wind would prepare the reid at all the stations at the saine in- 
attention to observe those phenomena | stant. It is claimed for the system of 
in different places which are supposed to | the United States that simultaneous ob- 

| 

| 

| 


precede storms and fair weather. The | servations were first inaugurated by it. 
barometer, in particular, might be cor-| The military organization of the Sig- 


rected from the comparison between dis- | nal Service and the experience of its 


———— . 
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officers, gained in the war, first made 
this practicable with them, as the same 
nilitary experience and organization has 
secured the perfect, steady. and discip- 
lined work which the United States, 
first among nations, now offers every 
day to its citizens, 

The long gathered and vast harvests 
of meteorological research, the data col- 
lected by Fitzroy and his co-laborers, 
and the full series of American weather 
records made by the United States army 
officers and the Smithsonian Institution 
furnished the organizers of the present 
Signal Service Bureau with the mate- 
rials they needed at the outset. The 
duties were added to those of the Chief 
Signal Officer by the following act of 
Congress, approved February 9, 1870: 

“That the Secretary of War be and 
hereby is, authorized and required to 
provide for taking meteorological obser- 
vations at the military stations in the 
interior of the continent and other 
points of the States and Territories of 
the United States, and giving notice on 
the northern lakes and on the sea coast 
by magnetic telegraph or marine signals 
of the approach and force of storms.”? 

Under this act the Chief Signal Officer 
of the army, under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, proceeded to organize 
the extended service, calling to his aid 
a number of experienced army signal 
officers under his command, and enlist- 
ing and drilling in the duties of the sig- 
nal service a corps to occupy the dif- 
ferent signal stations of observation and 
report. 

The scope of the signal service was 
two years ago by Congressional legisla- 
tion extended so as to include specially 
agricultural meteorology and meteorol- 
ogy in all its branches on land or sea re- 
lating to the commerce of the United 
States. ; 

The bureau is the sole national bureau 
of the United States charged by law with 
duties of this description. Its title is 


‘Ottice of the Chief Signal Officer. Division 
of Telegrams and Report for the benefit 
of Commerce and Agriculture.”’ 

To comprehend the system we have 











only to consider that the signal service 
observers, who are sergeants of the army, 
stationed over the whole country, three 
times every day, at the same moment of 
actual time, read their instruments and 
telegraph these readings to the central 
office at Washington. 

The instruments in use at the stations 
are of the best construction and have 
been accurately compared and corrected. 
They include the cistern barometer, the 
thermometer, hygrometer, rain-gauge, 
river-gauge, and self-registering ane- 
mometer. These instruments are in- 
spected by an officer of the corps trom 
time to time, and are kept in perfeet 
order, They are read at 7.385 A. M., 4.35 
P. M., and 11 P. M. every day, and their 
indications to within the smallest frac- 
tions of an inch are written out in cipher, 
and the copy immediately telegraphed 
to the Washington office. There the 
clerks translate the cipher, and the whole 
mass of telegraphic information is re- 
corded, simultaneously, in bulletins and 
also in the weather-map, of which our 
readers have doubtless seen lithographic 
copies. These bulletins and weather- 
maps are reprinted from the same tele- 
graphic data in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, New York, Boston, and other 
cities and spread broadcast for the pub- 
lic benefit. The ‘“‘probabilities,’’ &c., are, 
assoonastelegraphed,and during theday, 
sent by all the postal cars and distrib- 
uted in the country places and farming- 
centers generally. 

To gather the meteorological informa- 
tion which now appears daily in our pa- 
pers, and from which the experienced 
gentlemen of the Signal Bureau make 
up their ‘forecasts’? and * probabili- 
ties *? of the weather, the continent is 
literally dotted over withsignal stations, 
extending along the Atlantic coast from 
Portland to Key West,and across from 
New York to San Francisco. command- 
ing the facilities of a wire running in 
almost a direct line of 3,500 miles; an- 
other telegraph line from Duluth to 
New Orleans of 2,500 miles in length, 
and another still, of approaching extent, 
from St. Paul down the Mississippi val- 
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ley to the very mouth of the ‘* Father of 


Waters.”’ 

When the reports by telegraph are re- 
ceived at the office of the chief signal 
officer at Washington every particular is 
accurately and neatly entered in a com- 
mon map of the district or county for 
which probabilities and storm-warnings 
are to be made. The work is done in a 
few minutes by an expert hand with an 
ordinary lead pencil, so that at each sta- 
tion the figures entered indicate the 
height of the barometer, the height of 
the thermometer, the velocity of the 
wind, and all theexistiug weather con- 
ditious. 

Arrows flying with the wind at each |} 
station are rapidly drawn on the map | 
with the proper symbols representing 
the state of weather, amount of cloud, | 
haze, moisture, &c., and when all is! 
ready the officer on duty begins to enter | 
on the paper the isobarometric lines, | 





for the Souther States and the Ohie 
valley. 

The far-reaching utilities of this work 
are so felt over every part of the land 
where the telegraph is in satisfactory 
operation, and the published bulletins 
now go by postal means to every rural 
center where the railroad can convey 
them in time to be of use as predictions. 

During the recent great floods of the 
Western and Southern rivers the Signal 
Office flood-warnings were given along 
the threatened alluvial district more 
than ten days before the Lower Missis- 
sippi broke through its embankment. 
These monitions were based on the river 
reports telegraphed daily to Washing- 
ton, which give a bird’s-eye view of all 
the interior rivers, and were doubtless 
needed in many localities, saving much 
agricultural property and mitigating the 
horrors of the fearful inundation. 

The daily river reports also furnish 


along which the atmospheric pressure is} telegraphic information for the entire 
equal, or very nearly equal. By these steamboat system of the Western and 
linestheareaand intensity of the storm is! Southern water-courses. The pilots of 
determined, and from all the data seut | the steamers which ply the Mississippi 
in by the 90 stations, the probabilities | and its numerous tributaries, by turning 








are carefully deduced. 

Thus, if a storm-vortex is discovered | 
near the Rocky Mountains, knowing its, 
course from long experience will be east- | 
ward, and observing the elements which 
decide the rate of its progress, it is easy | 
to see how soon it will oversweep the | 
farming districts of the Mississippi val- 
ley, the Western States, and the North- 
ern lakes, and also how svon it will reach 
the Atlantic seaboard and imperil its 
shipping. 

The same conditions also enable the 
Officer making out the forecasts to see 
how the storm will affect the farmer and | 
the hurticulturist of the West, whether | 
the rain or snow will be heavy and ex- | 
tensive, and how the great inland rivers | 
will be influenced by the precipitation. 
So, too, the presence of the stealthy 
storm-center in the far Southwest, as of | 
the cold waves in the Northwest, show | 
to the experienced eye when to warn the 
Gulf States, or to, in time, predict high 








to the Signal Office telegram in the morn- 
ing paper, know whether they will find 
rising or falling water ; and in some sea- 
sons of the year, when river navigation is 
uncertain by reason of low water, this 
daily information is of the utmost prac- 
tical and pecuniary value to all the mer- 
cantile and river interests, 

Apart from the weather predictions 
and the forecasts of fog, frost, snow, and 
flood, the synopsis of facts, or of the ex- 
isting conditions of the weather over the 
whole country, in the tri-weekly bulle- 
tins, furnishes the intelligent boatman, 
merchant, and farmer the data from 
which he can make hisown agricultural, 
river, and other forecasts. Thus, if told 
that the river has risen six feet at Cin- 
cinnati, it requires little ability for a 
pilot to presage a rise at Louisville, and 
if told that a heavy rain-storm is in pro- 
gress over the Indian Territory and 
Kansas, the farmers of the Central States 
can themselves easily predict the 


Winds and long-continued rain-stormsi weather, which will control their next 
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day’s farm operations, A Charleston | clones and snow-gales, and very Many 
(S. C.) paper says: ‘* Social, commercial, have acknowledged that by this means 
agricultural, financial, marine, and sani- | they have been saved from shipwreck. 
tary interests are so intimately connect- | The signals themselves, consisting of 
ed with the state of the weather that no| a red flag, with a black square in the 
class or condition in life can claim to be, center, by day, and a red L.ght by night, 
entirely uninfluenced by it. Ignorance | have become as familiar to the nautical 
of certain atmospheric phases, or indif-! fraternity as the weather-wisdom of 
ference to meteorological portents, ocea- | *Old Probabilities” is a household word 
sions frequent and severe loss. Meteo-| wherever the newspaper finds its way. 
rologiciaus are endeavoring to ascertain! As a striking instance of this utility, 
the exact cause and probable effect of , last summera copy of a New York paper 
the weather changes, and to apply their containing the probabilities reached a 
conclusions to practical purposes. The disabled steamer at sea, several hundred 
day may yet come when, thanks to the miles from New York, which port. was 
revelations of meteorology, cotton-seed , her destination. The German steamer 
should be laid in the furrow with the! E. M. Arndt had lost her propeller. The 
reasonable certainty that it will neither disabled vessel was signaled by the Ville 
be nipped in the bud or washed from the du Havre on the 10thof Angust, in lati- 
ground. The sugar-planter may be tude 40 deg. 47 min., longitude 62 deg. 
spared the crushing apprehension of 21 min., about five hundred and fifty 
frost, and have something besides his miles due east of Sandy Hook. The 
own fears to guide him in hastening the Ville du Havre, it appears, supplied her 
cutting or grinding of the cane. The with the newspapers which she had 
haymaker may yet ascertain the disposi-| taken out the day previous, when she 
tion of the sun and rain to perfect or left that port, and the press dispatches 
destroy his labor. To say nothing of ‘containing the Signal Service ‘* proba- 
the larger interests involved at sea and bilities” of easterly winds for the Middle 
in the development of science, the most , States decided the captain of the Arndt 
humble tiller of the soil will be benefited , to base his course accordingly. If the 
by the progress of meteorological knowl-; ferecast was true, the steamer, now re- 
edge,”’ duced to her sails, might hope to run 
The storm-warning work done by the! into port upon this ‘‘streak of good luek,”’ 
signal service reaches far beyond the | and, sure enough, for the next two days 
great rural districts and inland river | it proved true to the letter, the vessel, 
valleys. On the lakes andthe Gulf coasts) under the anticipated winds, doing some 
its cautionary signals have been dis-| splendid sailing. This the captain of 
played with the most satisfactory cor- the Arndt largely attributes to the 
rectness, The great advantage of these weather prognostic. 
signals has been so manifest that, though! Tie value of the cautionary signals 
long ago discontinued, after the time of has been recently greatly enhanced by 
Fitzroy in England, the display of simi- the new coast signal system recently 
lar warnings to the shipping on the established on the exposed portion of 
British coasts has recently been resumed | the Atlantic sea-front. These special 
by order of the Board of Trade. | stations extend from Cape Henry, at 
Although the American signals have! brief intervals, to Sandy Hook, and are 
to cover the immense lake front andthe Within easy communication of each 
entire Atlantic and Gulf coasts, the other. They co-operate with the life- 
work has been highly satisfactory. saving and light-house services, occu- 
About eighty or eighty-five per cent. | pying the projecting points of the coast, 
of the storm-warnings have been sus-| and their storm cautions are easily dis- 
tained, and thousands of ships have tinguished by steamers and hundreds of 
been thus warned from destructive cy- | coasting vessels under sail. Finally, the 
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agriculturist, the merchant, the skipper, 
the seaman, the inland steamboatman, 
the ice-harvester, the gardener, the har- 
bor-master charged with ringing out his 
fog-warnings, the physician and his pa- 
tient, the scientist, and all classes of 
citizens share its widespread and mani- 
fold benefits, 

Besides the work of the prognostica- 
tions, that of the publications of the 
of the bureau are most important. Not 
only are the reprints of the weather 
maps, bulletins, and probabilities thrice 


a day scattered over every section of | 


the country, through the ubiquitous 
agency of the telegraph, but there is a 


| weekly weather chronicle printed every 
day for the preceding week, and circu- 
lated by mail to the public press; also, 
a permanent record, called the Monthly 
Weather Review, is issued about the 
12th of each month, giving all the great 
meteorological data necessary fora scien- 
| tific study of American climatology and 
‘the development of agricultural and 
sanitary meteorology. These publica- 
tions are circulated as exchanges for 
similar European bulletins and records, 
| They are all printed in the Signal Office. 
| Such are some of the salient points in 
the history, operations, and usefulness 
of this new but great enterprise. 





CIIANGES IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


The resignations of Secretary W. A. | the civil-service reform organs, who de~ 
Richardson, of Assistant Secretary Saw- | sired that their pet theory of promotion 
yer, and of Solicitor Banfield have been | within the Departments should have a 
announced, and the successor of the | trial. 

Secretary, General Benjamin H. Bris; The ridiculous assumption that be- 
tow, of Kentucky, has been appointed. | cause a gentleman makes a superior 
The change of Secretaries has been | chief clerk he must also make a good 
brought about because the attacks/ secretary was elevated into an article 





made upon Mr. Riehardson by Mr. 
Dawes, who controlled the Committee 
of Ways and Means, and by the New 
York bankers, brokers, and wholesale 
importers, who expected that the va- 
cancy would be filled with a special rep- 
resentative of their interests, had made 
sufficient impression upon public opinion 
to destroy that absolute confidence in 
the integrity of the Secretary which is 
essential to bis usefulness. The resig- 
nation of the two other ofticers followed 
as a matter of course, because the new 
Secretary must be permitted to choose 
his own confidential advisers, so that the 
responsibility of conducting the Depart- 
ment successfully may rest individually 
upon his shoulders. 

Assistant Secretary Richardson was 
an excellent officer—a gentleman of un- 
blemished integrity and of good legal 
attainments, in the capacity of first su- 
bordinate he was a success. When Sec- 


retary Boutwell retired, Mr. Richardson 
was almost forced upon the President by 


of faith, and those who refused to sub- 
scribe thereto were read out of the pale 
of civilization, and denounced as dema- 
gogues and paltry politicians. 

The truth is that the enormous ma- 
jchinery of tie Treasury Department 
; could not be fully controlled by Secre- 
tary Richardson. Overwhelmed with 
business, bored by office-seekers, bad- 
gered by contesting interests and advo- 
cates, he grew unwell, nervous, aud 
vascillating. Nor is ita disparagement 
to his fine legal abilities to admit this. 
The fact that the President nominated 
him to the very important and honorable 
position of a justice of the Court of 
Claims, where both integrity and legal 
acumen are required, and that he was 
promptly confirmed by the Senate, not- 
withstanding his name had been dispar- 
aged for months, proves that those who 
know him bestesteemed him most highly 
and have not abated a particle of their 
confidence. 

The new Secretary, having command- 
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ed as a general in the army, and having 
as Solicitor General had a fair insight 
in the methods of transacting official 
business, has a fair chance of success. 
Though he is now received with cool 
acquiescence on the part of the Eastern 
press, which is also compelled to bow to 
the inevitable, he need not lay ‘tthe flat- 
tering unction to his soul’ that he will 
escape for six montis the same shower 
of calumny, derision, and detraction 
with which his predecessors were bom- 
barded. 

The New York city press intended to 
force the President to accept a candi- 
date at its hands. They cared less to 
have Richardson out than to have one 
of their own menin. They intended to 
transfer the Treasury Department in 
spirit, if not in body, to New York city, 
so that they could with certainty specu- 
late upon the future financial course of 
the Government. 

The President, with his usual good 
sense, refused to be driven, and selected 
a Western man of more than usual ex- 
ecutive and legal acquirements ; and, as 
nothing can be gained by denouncing 
the new Secretary in advance, there is 
a temporary lull in the storm. 

Should the new Secretary, as we think 
he will, take an individualized course, 
not overwork himself, so as to keep his 
head clear, but command the best 
thoughts and services of others, school 
himself to say ‘tno” carefully, but stick 
to it when it has veen said, and, in fact, 
profit by the cool-headed example of the 
President, who has so thoroughly eman- 
cipated himself from the control of the 
Eastern press that they are compelled to 
praise him, because the people have 
actually become nauseated with their 
abuse, he may be able to restore the 
commanding position of the Treasury 
Department which it had when the great 
Chase presided. 


EpwIn L. STANTON.—Lincoln, Sew- 
ard, and Stanton were fortunate in leav- 
ing sons to worthily perpetuate their 
illustrious names. In our Appendix will 
be found an able argument in vindica. 





|tion of the Board of Public Works of 
‘Washington, by E. L. Stanton, Esq., the 
Son of the great War Secretary. The 
subject isa national one, and the lucid 
exposition of it by Mr. Stanton is worthy 
of general attention. , 

The National Republican, of this city, 
‘concludes an able review of the argu- 
‘ment in these words: 


| Having been secretary of the District 
/during the administration of Governor 
Cooke, Mr, Stanton is no doubt more 
familiar with those affairs of which he 
so confidently speaks than any other per- 
ison, except Comptroller Baker. Both 
lof these gentlemen are so well known 
‘for integrity of gharacter and accuracy 
of statements that their veracity in this 
|matter will scarcely be questioned by 
any one. 
J pe Ns yd 

PostaL TELEGRAPH. — In England 
the rates by telegraph are twenty-five 
,cents between any two offices, average 
| distance of transportation one hundred 
miles, 
| Therates for thesame distance in this 
country are fifty cents. By the postal- 
telegraph bill they are fixed at thirty 
cents for all distances under two hun- 
dred and fifty miles by day or one thou- 
sand miles by night. 

The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
| pany has greatly reduced its rates within 
,afew years past. President Orton, in 
| the last annual report of the Western 
, Union Telegraph Company. gives a brief 
‘statement of the causes which have pro- 
duced this result. ‘The reduction of 
rates was rendered necessary by the 
action of competing companies between 
'stations on the route of their lines, in 


the first instance, and later, reductions 
lin other sections in order to equalize 
irates, and thereby remove the induce- 
/ment for competing lines to extend still 
'further.”? “At the same time that com- 
petition has been operating to reduce 
the rates we have been called upon at 
every session of Congress for the last 
four years to defend the policy and man- 
agement of thecompany.” ‘* The effect 


of these hostile proceedings against the 
company has been to induce the execu- 
tive committee to proceed more rapidly 
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with the work of increasing facilities 
and reducing the rates than the actual 
condition of the company’s affairs may 
at first seem to justify.” 

** The seale of rates is so low that the 
inducement to subscribe capital in order 
to secure the benefit of competing lines 
no longer exists, and at the rates now 
established it is impossible for any com- 
peting companies to realize profits, and 
some of them are known to be, and all 
are believed to be, operating at a loss. 
As the result the extension of competing 
lines has ceased, and the time is not dis- 
tant, therefore, when the Western Union 
Telegraph Company will be without a 
substantial competitor in the conduct 
of a business which, notwithstanding 
the enormous growth of the last seven 
years, is still in its infancy.”’ 

Thus alldanger from competition is al- 
ready removed, and if Congress shall de- 
cidethat it will not establish thetelegraph 
system, it leaves the business of tele- 
graphing entirely to the Western Union, 
and that monopoly will then be free 
from all restraint. The reasons having 
ceased to operate, the public will have 
no right to expect further reductions in 
rates or increased facilities. In antici- 
pation of this result, Mr. Orton, in a 
letter to the New York Herald, said; 
* The Herald is probably correct in as- 
suming that further reductions will not 
be made by the companies now doing 
business for some time to come.”’ 

The recent work of Sir James Ander- 
son on ‘Telegraphy’’ confirms this 
view. Mr. Anderson has long been en- 
gaged in the telegraph business, was 
knighted for his servicesin laying the ca- 
ble between England and America, and is 
now at the head of the most extensive 
line of cables in the world. ILis book is 
devoted to considering the effect of the 
reduction of rates on net profits, and he 
proves conclusively that the normal 
growth of the business is so great, even 
at high rates, that the net profits are 
reduced by every reduction of rates; that 
as private corporations seek primarily 
profits, they can not be expected to make 
reductions, unless they are compelled to 





do so by fear of competition. ‘*A reduc- 
tion of tariff means a sacrifice of reve- 
nue.’? The increase ‘twith a low tariff 
is enormous,”’ while the reduction of 
profits is *‘on/y slight.?? ‘It is in the in- 
terest of good government and substan - 
tial benefit to the State to reduce all 
telegraphy to the point of being simuly a 
self supporting, not a dividend-paying sys- 
tem, which is the duty of private compa- 
nies.”? 

He then shows that the postal tele- 
graph system as proposed to Congress is 
** the only way in which the full benefit 
of telegraphy can be obtained for the 
public at the expense of private enter- 
prise. Government could give the mo- 
nopoly with expressed conditions of a 
maximum tariff and reserve, and require 
that all revenue in excess of these 
amounts should be given to the public, 
either in the shapeof increased facilities 
or reduced charges.”? These are the 
very objects that will be accomplished 
by the postal telegraph bili. 
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FRoM OCEAN TO OCEAN.—The com- 
mencement and completion of a ship 
cinal between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific oceans, under the auspices of the 
American Government, is only a matter 
of time. The heavy and_ increasing 
inter-ocean commerce demands this ac- 
commodation, and no unnecessary delay 
will be allowed in securing its accom- 
plishment. 

Intelligence has been received of the 
successful completion of the survey of 
the Nicaragua route, and of the arrival 
of the United States commissioners at 
Panama, on the 14th of April. Thence 
they proceeded in the United States 
steamship Saranae to Chiri-Chiri bay, 
to determine the relative features of 
the route just surveyed and that pre- 
viously surveyed by Commander Self- 
ridge, by way of the Napipi and Atrato 
rivers. 

The commissioners are understood to 
be favorably impressed with the Nicar- 
agua route, but decline to make any re- 
port until a personal examination of the 
Atrato route has been made. 
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GENERAL HOWARD’s CouRT OF IN- 


quiry.—The following are the names of 


largest in Switzerland, then comes Great 


the officers that were called upon to pass Britain, Belgium, Germany, and the 


upon the question whether General O. O. 
Howard, in his administration of the af- 
fairs of the Freedmen’s Bureau, was tech- 
nically—not merely morally or legally— 
but technically in the most restricted 
military meaning of the term, guilty of 
negligence or maladministration. After 
theGeneral. who left hisarm upon the field 
of battle, had been hunted down for 
years, beginning with charges made by 
Hon. Fernando Wood in open house, 
and repeated in a thousand ways, so that 
his health and fortune both have become 
impaired, has been pronounced spotless, 
either no notice at all has been taken of 
his acquittal or the character of his 
judges has been aspersed, while their 
names have been carefully withheld. 

One of the gravest dangers to good 
government is that, owing to the univer- 
sality of charges of corruption, the 
people may not even know when they 
have a faithful servant, and thus by 
driving him from office pave the way to 
the very corruption of which they pro- 
fess to be so much inawe. But here are 
the names—the majority being house- 
hold words, no comments are necessary: 

General Win. T. Sherman, Major Gen- 
eral Irwin MeDowell, Brigadier Gen- 
eral M. C. Meigs, Brigadier Genera) 
John Pope, Colonel J. J. Reynolds. Colo- 
nel Geo. W. Getty, Lieutenant Colonel 
Miles. 


2e.- COCO 


Tue advance of a people in civiliza- | 


tion, knowledge, and wealth is shown 
as much by their correspondence as in 
any other way. The correspondence of 
France, Austria, and Spain is very 
small. That of Germany, Switzerland, 
the United States, and Great Britain 
very large. The number of letters an- 
nually transmitted in Great Britain ex- 
ceeds that of any other country iu pro- 
portion to popniation ; America comes 
next. The increase in the Western 
States is now much more rapid than in 
Great Britain, and we shall soon surpass 
her. 


The telegraphic correspondence is the 
| 
j 


| United States far behind ; and while in 

all other countries the telegraphic cor- 
| respondence is increasing more rapidly 
than the mail correspoudence, the re- 
verse is true in America. 

That is, with us the post offize is man- 
aged so as to contribute more to the 
welfare of the people than the telegraph 
under private management. 

The telegraph is required more in 
America than in any other country, and 
for a few purposes is used more exten- 
sively, but for ordinary business and 
social correspondence it is used as Mr. 
Orton says, only in emergent cases. In 
England it is used freely as the mails, 
Give usas low rates as they have abroad, 
and the telegraph would be used more 
extensively than in any other country in 
the world. 

THE corporators of the Centennial 
Board of Finance, together with the 
subscribers to the Centennial stock, held 
their annual meeting at Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 23, 1873. The report of the 
treasurer showed that the receipts from 
May 1, 1873, to April 1, 1874, were $379,- 
167 13, and the expenditures $115,273 95, 
leaving a balancein favor of the fund of 
$263,893 18. After the adopticn of the 
report the meeting proceeded to the 
election of twenty-five direetors of the 
Centennial Board of Finance, as follows: 
John Welsh, William Sellers, Daniel M. 
Felton, Daniel M. Fox, Thomas Coch- 
ran, Clement M. Biddle, N. Parker 
Shortridge, James M. Robb, Edward T. 
Stull, John Wanamaker, John Price 
Wetherell, Henry Winsor, Henry Lewis, 
Amos R. Little, J. Vaughan Merrick, 
Thomas H. Dudley, of New Jersey: A. 
S. Hewitt, of New York; John Cum- 
inins, of Massachusetts ; John Gorham, 
of Rhode Island ; Charles W. Cooper, of 
Pennsylvania ; William Bigler, of Penn- 
sylvania; Robert M. Patton, of Ala- 
bama; John 8S. Barbour, of Virginia; S. 
B. Drake, of Lilinois; George Bain, of 
Missouri. 
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SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS W. FERRY. 


Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. I move! Government bonds bearing the higher 
now that the Senate proceed to the con- rates of interest, and, as fast as practi- 
sideration of the resolution which I in- cable, additional purchases of like bonds 
troduced on Monday last. to be made with United States cur- 

The motion was agreed to; and the! rency until the maximum circulation be 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of | reached. 
the following resolution : | ‘Sixthly. Preparatory to withdrawal 

‘*¢ Resolved, That the Committee on. of the fractional currency, the Secretary 
Finance be instructed to consider the, of the Treasury required to make public 
expediency of providing for a national! designation of a period after which to 
system of banking and currency, in lieu! begin the redemption, in silver, of de- 
of the present one, which shall embody |nominations of twenty-five cents and 
thesubstantial features following, towit:| under ; also, a second period designated 

“ First. Banking to be open and free | at which to commence like redemption 





coer 


toall, individuals and associations, with- 
out limitation of capital. 
“Secondly. The maximum currency 


circulation to be eight hundred millions | 


of dollars, exclusive of fractional, and 
to be issued and authentizated solely by 


the Government, of uniform character, | 


with *‘ United States currency’ imprinted 
onits face, madelawful money and alegal 


lof the remaining fractional currency 
| then in circulation, and all, when so re- 
deemed, to be destroyed. 

**And that the committee report at 
}as early a day as practicable by bill or 
otherwise.”? 

| Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. Mr. Presi- 
/dent, asa member of the Committee en 
| Finance, whose special province is to 








tender for all public and private dues, |consider financial means and ends, I 
except duties on imports and interest on | have submitted a resolution for reter- 
the public debt, and convertible on de-|ence to that committee for their con- 
mand into Government bonds bearing sideration in determining a remedy for 
interest at 3 65-100 of 1 per cent. per an- existing monetary derangement. Hav- 
nage e ie pon ge end eg or 
“Thirdly. The Government to issue | matter eem it in place to presen 
bonds, stamped ‘ currency bonds,’ of de- | views upon the Bina H that my course 
nominations of $100 and multiples, bear-|may uot be misapprehended or misun- 
ing interest at the rate of 3 65-100 of 1|derstood, ‘The resolution ra aa ig | 
per cent. per annum, convertible into} mere theory—no pet scherne—nor do 
currency on demand, and to be exempt | claim for it sovereign remedy for all ills 
from taxation by Federal, State, munici- | incident to any financial system. Neither 
pal, and local authority. — : \is it a change propused for the sake of 
Fourthly. Substitution of United | change; but, sharing the public couvic- 
agg sterhigen es national get | tion, freely gee it is ty 
0 be done at the convenience of the/recurring evils that is demanded; a 
Government, without diminishing the | change giving stable relief, which finds 
volume of current circulation, and the/ echo in the popular voice. Stagnation 
bonds held for the security of the na-/ of industry, stoppage of trade, aud pros- 
— currency to be adjusted with the tration of commercial vigor demand that 
anks by ‘chase or surrender. Sub- ar itimate < ‘actical resource 
pes by A ri A Sa ies Sub beep gece _ p er 
stitution of United States currency for of the nation should be invo ay 
other existing forms in bringing about | the tide of disaster which threatens the 
uniformity of currency, to likewise be! prosperity of tie country, in the impov- 
done without lessening the current cir-|erishment of its people. In such an 
culation. ‘emergency as the present the people look 
_*Fifthly. For immediate relief to ex-| totheir publicservants for ways by which 
isting monetary stringency the forty-|to escape impendingruin. ‘lo the State 


four million Treasury reserve to be is-|do they appeal for measures beyond the 
sued without delay, in the purchase of possibilities of individuals, and regard 
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it as the author of methods and means. 
I would not merge all enterprises in the 
State, but it should justly be charged 
with the general duty of devising and 
establishing a monetary system adequate 
to the wants of the people, and free from 
those elements of disturbance which en- 
tail distrust and disaster. If, as be- 
lieved, the people, through their Gov- 
ernment, have exclusive control of the 
power to create money and regulate its 
value, why should they not look to the 
same source for remedy against abuses 
which periodically jeopardize and para- 
lyze public interest? It is in face of 
such general expectation that Congress 
assembles. The people feel sorely the 
consequences of the panic, and appeal to 
us. The moment is exigent ; the oppor- 
tunity is pregnant with the weal or woe 
of the land. With no idle speculation, 
but with a suggestion springing from 
business experience and practical obser- 
vation, matured under thoughtful solici- 
tude and the force of transpiring events, 
and which, to a business mind, seems a 
practical solution of the financial stress— 
this have I embodied in the resolution 
submitted. At the same time I am 
ready to support any plan which prom- 
ises results more remedial, deeming it the 
duty of each and all to contribute what- 
ever of thought and experience will aid 
the nation to escape from financial ruin. 

When amid shoals a stranded ship 
drives away every thought but to save 
life, each on board may forecast his own 
way of escape, but all seek one end— 
safety from death. So of a financial 
wreck; each in peril has his plan of es- 
cape, but none can wisely disregard other 
reasonable modes of relief. Threatened 
alike, they naturally plead alike. The 
more plans suggested for recovery hav- 
ing features substantially alike, the more 
certain it is that sure. relief lies within 
their embrace. With conviction of na- 
tional peril, and measures to avert it im- 
perative, the resolution is offered sug- 
gestive of a way of escape. 

A peculiar crisis has fallen upon the 
country. Not a revival of former ex- 
perience altogether, such as panics of 
poverty or panics of currency, but, com- 
ing in the midst of ample industrial re- 
sources and a sound currency, it has 
taken the form of commercial distrust— 
a lack of faith in the ability of the com- 
munity to meet obligations. Breaking 


out in the suspension of a banking house 
of great repute, the mania spread with 
electric speed, threatening general mis- 
fortune. Underlying outward prosperity 
came to lightan array of nominal values, 
in the form of railway and other securi- 
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capitalists declined to come to the res- 


cue. Suspicion of like paucity of values 
elsewhere took wider scope, and beset 
other monetary circles, till banks, capi- 
talists, and people withheld available 
means because they ceased to place the 
ordinary confidence in the situation. 
Business men, however, were as honest 
during as before the panic; and as truly 
was the volume of the currency—the 
means of relief—as reliable throughout 
as preceding the panic. The cause of 
the fall of faith did not lie in person or 
currency, for both stood as soundly as 
before. Individuals held their integrity 
as firmly as they grasped the currency. 
This was often illustrated by the readi- 
ness and honorable desire with which 
business men soughtevery means to meet 
their obligations, and finds heroic exam- 
ples in the cheerfulness with which sus- 
pended capitalists surrendered their pri- 
vate fortunes. The quality or quantity 
of integrity did not lessen, nor did the 
quality of the currency diminish. 

We are left to find the primary cause 
of the panic in the insufficiency of avail- 
able currency. It was the breaking out 
of a hidden conviction which the year 
past had been working to the surface— 
that the volume of currency was insuffi- 
cient. This belief, brought generally to 
light, drove the business public, from 
center to circumference, to damaging 
expedients, losses, and failures, in at- 
tempts to meet the universal pressure 
for payments. Banks held what cur- 
rency they had, and, in turn, individuals 
hoarded theirs—thus arresting deposits 
and discounts—under a sense of inse- 
curity, based upon the general opinion 
that the volume of circulation was in- 
adequate to supply the natural demand. 
Trade, in consequence, stagnated. Far- 
mers, mechanies, artisans, and capital- 
ists found no sale for their products ; 
commerce waned, and all, in turn, gath- 
ered no means with which to pay their 
obligations, and notes of bank went to 
protest orextension. The banks beheld 
their deposits shrinking, while their bills 
receivable were helpless to save them 
from forced suspension. In vain they 
ealled for aid from balances at the great 
centers. New York, the emporium of 
national surplus, found her inability to 
respond locked in eall-loans to Wall 
street, which answered the call—de- 
mands—with put-up securities—fright- 
ful skeletons of departed values. With 
country bank balances slipped through 
the hands of insolvent brokers into the 
grasp of crafty operators, New York was 
driven to protest, and announced ‘‘sus- 
pension of currency payment.” 








ties, which so startled apprehension that 


Therefore, I repeat that lack of cur- 
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rency was primarily the cause of the de- 
rangement; and want of elasticity, a 
second incident, intensified the panic. 
To remedy this recurrence for the fu- 
ture, the resolution proposes that bank- 
ing shall be open and free to all, individ- 
uals and associations, without limitation 
of capital ; and Government bonds to be 
issued and known as currency bonds, 
bearing interest at 3 65-100 per cent. per 
annum, principal and interest payable 
in currency, and convertible on demand 
into currency. This would, I believe, 
render a centralizing tendency and 
‘lock-up’? of the currency a practical 
impossibility. It has been suggested by 
some that this centralizing tendency has 
been occasioned by the payment of in- 
terest on bank balances, and that the 
practice should be prohibited by law. 
Experience has demonstrated that pro- 
hibitory legislation affecting pecuniary 
interests generally works defeat of the 
end intended, and is more often evaded 
than executed. Laws of tradeare often 
stronger than legislation. The imprac- 
tibility of Federal control of an evil of 
this nature by statute has led me to the 
more feasible plan of regulating it 
through  self-interest—employing the 
stimulus of the evil to work its cure. 
First, by opening the banking system 
to all, and making it free to individuals 
as well as to associations, you divest it 
of exclusiveness or classification, and 
multiply its benefits and centers of dis- 
tribution, so that its advantages would 
become more competitive and more 
equalized. Next, as a counterpoise to 
the tendency of money fiowing to the 
seaboard centers, I have renewed sub- 
stantially the proposition I made in com- 
mittee, sessions past, of a currency bond, 
to be issued by the Government, which 
shall attract currency to all sections, 
communities, and individuals in the va- 
rious trades. What was then proposed 
were bonds bearing four per cent. inter- 
est. In the Senate the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Buck- 
INGHAM] proposed by bill a bond draw- 
ing 3 65-100 per cent. interest, and, being 
of more convenient computation, was an 
improvement, and which I now readily 
adopt. It is to be regretted that that 
Senator coupled his bond-issue with early 
specie resumption, which, appearing im- 
practicable, worked defeat of the salu- 
tary plan of a low-rate currency bond. 
Had this feature united with the cur- 
rency in regulating the circulation of the 
country the recent disaster would have 
been greatly modified. Such bonds, 


principal and interest convertible into 
currency on demand, and the currency 
reconvertible into bonds at the pleasure 





of the holder at convenient points of 
conversion to meet the exchangeable 
wants of thecommunity, would serve as 
an absorbent and check in seasons of re- 
dundancy, and an outflow and supply at 
periods of stringency. It would prove a 
regulator of the circulation of the finan- 
cial body. Serving as the governor at 
the throttle-vale regulates the engine 
when inand out of labor, the result, as 
in machinery, would be steadiness of 
motion in the distributing forces. 

Bank reserves would largely be held in 
these convertible bonds, and obviate at 
any crisis the use of clearing-house cer- 
tificates. Their facility and certainty of 
conversion, with their interest-bearing 
character, would make them available 
and preferable. Issued in denominations 
of $100 and multiples, the 3 65-100 per 
cent. interest would be a cent aday upon 
the smallest, and so easily computable 
that they would largely interchange in 
the various channels of trade. Farmer, 
mechanic, merchant, clerk, and banker 
would find them serving their ready pur- 
poses. They would become the absorb- 
ent of surplus for every loeality, and, by 
their convertibility, be the agency of 
supply for immediate wants, and enable 
each community, conjointly with its 
banks, to break any locking up of circu- 
lation to the detriment of any section. 
The people, with them, would then share 
with capitalists the monetary power of 
the nation and control its elasticity. 

To break the force of this beneficial 
agency, some assume that the bonds 
would not be taken because they bear a 
lower rate of interest than the five per 
cent. bonds, and those would be the 
choice. How is it that those five per 
cent. bonds were not purchased as well 
before, and instead money placed in bank 
at four per cent. interest ? For the busi- 
ness reason that the five per cent. bonds 
were not payable or convertible except 
through sales in a fluctuating market, 
and the balances at bank were payable 
upon call. The same facility is offered 
in the immediate convertibi:ity of the 
currency bonds, and they tempt invest- 
ment even at 3 65-100 per cent., because 
the purchaser can with them hold his 
own means of relief and not be subject 
to the will or convenience of others. To 
serve the uses of elasticity the interest 
should not be so high as to induce per- 
manent investments, but at such a rate 
as will lead the holder, when stringency 
of money comes, to cheerfully convert 
them for his own and the public relief. 

Another assumption is that there will 
be fear to take the currency bonds. If 
the currency could be hoarded ina panic, 
why could there be distrust of bonds 
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which were convertible at will into the! circulating medium of thecountry. The 
very currency that was so hoarded and_| first fifty-million issue was authorized 
which is now largely held in banks of by the act of July, 1861, and increased to 
safety because of the belief in a scarcity | sixty millions by act of February, 1862, 
of circulation ? | and known as old demand notes, stamped 
With such a flexible medium the fluc- | *‘ Receivable in payment of all public 
tuations of trade would beself-adjusting. | dues,” and were by law made lawful 
An outstanding average of fifty millions | money and a legal tender; thus answer- 
of these bonds would work this adjust- | ing every purpose of money for Govern- 
ment. This would be at an annual; ment or people. 
expense of interest to the Government; They paid the customs and were the 
of less than $2,000,000, paid to the peo- | equivalent of gold. Subsequently most 
ple, against a saving to the people of the | ot them were retired, and United States 
payment of an annual interest in gold, | notes issued, made lawful money and a 
on alike amount of fifty millions of six legal tender in payment of all public and 
per cent. bearing bonds, retired and can-/ private dues, except duties on imports 
celed at the time when the currency | and interest on the public debt. These 
bonds were first issued. Here is, on the} were authorized by the acts of February 
use of but fifty millions of currency; and July, 1862, and March, 1863. to the 
bonds, an actual saving in annual inter-| amount of four hundred and fifty mil- 
est paid by the people of over $1,000,000, | lions. fifty millions of whieh were con- 
and saving more, in the same ratio, if | structively retired, leaving four hundred 


more bonds were used. | millions now in circulation, save what 


When there was a plethora anywhere 
of currency it would seek the Treasury | 
vaults, and return in more currency | 


bonds. When a stringency occurred, 


| remains of the forty-four millions in the 
| Treasury, and known as the reserve. 

By the national banking act of June, 
| 1864, three hundred millions of national 


through the activity of business or other- | currency were issued, and increased by 


wise, in any section of the country, the 
bonds would go back to the Treasury, 
and currency would reappear to relieve 
the tightness of money. 
helping process would beneficently go on 
from season to season and from year to 


ear. 

With no sudden or irregular contrac- 
tion or relaxation to thwart business 
enterprises and cripple men, the equal- 


izing effect of these bonds would give | 


life and prosperity to the whole land. 
Then, with the next feature of the 


resolution, a sense of greater security | 


would also be imparted. This is, that 
all of the currency of the nation be 
issued solely by the Government ; that it 


| fifty-four millions by act of July, 1870, 
'of which about three hundred and fifty 
| millions are supposed to be in circula- 


So the self-| tion. These national bank notes, known 


| as national currency, are made redeem- 
|able by the banks in United States legal- 
tender notes, the Government adding 
its guarantee for theirredemption. The 
legal-tender notes are made payable at 
| the Treasury, but not ondemand. They 
are in practice simply exchangeable. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that they are payable in 
coin some time, at the option of the 
| Government—payable to bearer, but not 
'on demand. 
The national banks are required to 





be of uniform character, with ‘* United | keep from 15 to 25 per cent. of their av- 
States currency ’’ imprinted on its face, | erage circulation and deposits in legal- 
and made lawful money and a legal ten-| tender notes or greenbacks, to insure 
der for all public and private dues, ex- | redemption of national currency. 
cept duties on imports and interest on; At the same time the Government 
the public debt, duly authenticated with | holds its own unmatured bonds, belong- 
the seal and the signature of the Treas-|ing to the banks, upon which 90 per 
urer of the United States. | cent. of their face-value has been issued 
The Constitution vests the power to | tothe banksin national currency, and the 
create money, or emit bills of credit, and | bonds held in pledge for its redemption. 
the regulation of the value.in Congress—} In other words, the Government has 
the sovereign legislative will of the whole | created and employed the agency of na- 
people. | tional banks through which to issue and 
The necessities of our late war made | redeem, in greenbacks, about one-half of 
it imperative to give emphasis to that | the circulating medium of the country ; 
power as never before in the history of | while it issues, itself, without redemp- 
the nation. Its stable value is now well | tion, the other half: To one it denies 
measured by the people. Various kinds | and to the other it grants the function 


of issue, supplanting the old State-bank | of lawful money—a legal tender in pay- 
system of notes, finally took two forms, | ment of debts. 
which now substantially compose the| 


The depreciation of national currency 
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by this denial, compared fb legal-ten- 
ders, has been about one per cent. By 
the investment of greenbacks with the 
force of a legal-tender the appreciation 
was, in the midst of the panic, within 
two per cent. of gold. In New York 
market gold stood 106 and greenbacks 
104, while national currency commanded 
a premium of three per cent., that being 
paid by Western banks to the banks of 
New York. In the light of these his- 
torical facts is it at all strange that citi- 
zeus who justly claim their Government 
to be of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, should ponder upon and 
question the governmental pxopriety of 
exercising the sovereign function, in the 
creation and regulation of money and 
its value, by diminishing the value of 
one-half of it! It isa creation bearing 
national discredit. Let the Government 
substitute for it United States currency, 
made lawful money and a legal tender 
for all dues save for customs and inter- 
est on the ; ublic debt, and it would be 
such an appreciation as the greenbacks 
bear. Nothing then to diminish its 
yalue below them would be borne upon 
its face. It would be a currency as val- 
uable to the masses as to capitalists. It 
would perform its function of money for 
which it was issued, with equality in all 
the financial avenues, both public and 
private. 

The Bank of England suspended spe- 
cie payment for twenty-four years fol- 
lowing her continental wars, and issued 
bank notes, which were accepted as law- 
ful money and a legal tender for public 
and private purposes. Was our war 
more exhausting, and are we less able 
than England to so accredit our circu- 
lating medium? If the national cur- 
rency, with its volume increased by 
fifty-four millions, could in the face of 
such an increase steadily appreciate in 
value, compared with gold, from 285 to- 
ward the close of the war to 106 during 
the panic, is it unreasonable to predict 
that it would, if made uniformly lawful 
money, at an early day rise to par? 
This gradual appreciation of our na- 
tional currency has been attained in the 
space of eight years. Within that time 
the country has shown her good faith by 
fulfilling the declaration of the Presi- 
dent that her obligations contracted 
upon a gold basis should be paid in coin. 
Rapidly has she thus reduced the public 
debt. In the face of the losses of a four 


years’ destructive war, and five hundred 
millions loss by unprecedented fires, has 
she borne the shrinkage incident to the 
recovery of her circulation with an alac- 
rity and prosperity that justifies no 
denial, but merits instead prompt con- 





cession to meet her advancing wants. 
This brings me to another feature of 
the resolution—that the whole currency, 
if issued direct by the Government, and 
of uniform character, as United States 
currency, its substitution for the na- 
tional currency now afloat, would be 
brought about gradually at the conve- 
nience of the Government, without di- 
minishing the volume of current circu- 
lation. 

As fast as it were substituted, the Gov- 
ernment bonds held for the security of 
the national currency would be adjusted 
with the national banks, either by pur- 
chase of, or surrender to, them. The 
banks, at their option, would take up 
their bonds or exchange them at their 
currency market value for the new Uni- 
ted States currency. There would be no 
sudden pressure for substitution, nor 
disturbance of the current volume of 
circulation. While the United States 
currency was being prepared for issue 
the national currency would still hold its 
place in the volume of the country. As 
fast, or faster, than it naturally found its 
way to the Treasury, the Secretary 
would, in his discretion, order it replaced 
and destroyed. As the new invariably 
took the place of the old, the volume 
would at no time be lessened, and the 
exchange go on with unnoticeable 
reguiarity. As fast as this took place, 
in corresponding sums, bonds held 
for the security of like amount of 
either the national currency would 
be surrendered or their value liqui- 
dated by deliveries of United States cur- 
rency to the banks, and the bonds can- 
celed and destroyed. The accrued in- 
terest on such bonds would be adjusted 
with the banks. For the three hundred 
and fifty millions of national curreucy 
afloat there are in the keeping of the Gov- 
ernment about three hundred and eighty 
millions of Government bonds bearing 
5 and 6 per cent. interest in gold, and 
these are held as security for that cur- 
rency issued to the banks. 

The interest on these bonds is paid the 
banks. The substitution of United 
States currency would practically work 
the payment of these three hundred and 
eighty millions of Government bonds, 
and reduce, by so much, the public debt ; 
at the same time stop the annual pay- 
ment of over twenty millions interest 
and save to the Treasury that amount in 
gold. 

The total annual interest now paid 
upon the public debt in round numbers 
is a little less than one hundred and five 
millions. This substitution would re- 
duce that annual outlay of gold interest 
to less than eighty-five millions. That 
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saving of twenty millions interest would 
nearly equal the 1 per cent. required by 
law to annually be paid in reduction of 
the public debt. What political econo- 
mist can safely overlook an item of such 
magnitude in adjusting a financial policy 
to the necessities of a people whose in- 
terests are confided to his keeping ? 

It will not be singular if, at first 
thought, the banking interest should 
demur to this innovation. Aside from 
the national currency issued to the 
banks by the Government, and paid out 
in lines of discount at rates from 7 to 
10 per cent., the twenty millions of gold 
interest drawn upon bonds deposited 
with the Government to secure this cur- 
rency is a rare perquisite. The banks 
may hesitate to part with it. Accus- 
tomed to this coin interest income, and 
counting upon it to swell their ordinary 
discount and exchange earnings into 
dividends and surplus, whatever tends 
to diminish these will be regarded 
and argued by them as inimical to 
public policy. I can understand how 
such surrender may importune public 
convictions, having some stock my- 
self in one of these banks. Private 
interest, however, should give way to 
public welfare. The question covers 
the nature and extent of all values, 
private ones included. Whatever en- 
hances the whole will be felt to conserve 
the parts. And the second and more 
wholesome reflection of bankers will 
sanction and commend, as they now do 
share, in that broader view which finds 
in a general policy their surest gain. 

The recent panic has taught the lesson 
that success and assured wealth lie more 
in astable system than in a precarious 
one. These spasmodic trials bear down 
the value of their bills receivable and 
securities. The deeper truth of this 
will be read when stockholders at next 
declaration day fail to receive notice of 
their usual dividends, unfortunately 
equated by arrays of protested and in- 
solvent paper. A people so active, delv- 
ing amid resources so vast, developing 
a progress so rapid, and bidding fair to 
rival nations with their wealth, invoke 
the highest considerations for some 
sound, uniform, flexible, and adequate 


system to facilitate exchanges. Legiti- 
mate bankers appealfor this. Theyalso 


predicate their hopes for success more 
upon the steadiness and safety of a 
monetary system than upon outcropping 
ventures and the fluctuations of values. 
The interest of ‘‘dens”’ and ‘‘pools”’ 
ought not to be considered. They are 
the scourge of finance and the dread of 
any people. None feel this more than 


legitimate operators. Besides, the bank- 
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ers, by thei® surrender of this twenty 
millions of bonded interest, will find 
themselves, in great measure, made up 
by release from nearly seven millions 
Federal tax the-present banking law re- 
quires them to pay into the Treasury as 
wellas by escape from other irksome 
provisions. 

Let us see, in the light of actual loss, 
what they may suffer. Take, for in- 
stance, that of a national bank of $200,- 
000 capital as a basis for the rest : 


Investment in United States bonds to se- 
cure cireulation..... 
Amount of currency th 
by the Government 

° 





$200, 009 


189,000 


tetained as reserve by the Govern- 
| IE aS pe ee ee ne 20, 000 
IO DOTOCM Us cma bainsos cassie: Siemens esas 20, 000 
val-tender reserves re- 
toon hand, for $180,060 








27,000 
Total idle capital...... "UO TOS 67, 000 
This capital, $57,000, is worth 19 
DOP CONG. 0.00 scccssssnce-e “ices sss Me TOO 
Government taxes annually on 
$180,009 circulation, at 1 per 





CEU Sines ssaee aes eeeeaneosmeeene 1, 800 
Annual cost of circulation.. 8,500 
The bank receives an ave eof 5 per 











cent. in gold interest on $290,009 bonds. 10,990 
Average premium on $10,009 goid interest 
Ob AU PELCOML AB: sap eaucd cca seta sees se 1,099 
DIAMANT scm iaaur scccine ait newnicies ace 11,000 
Deduct cost of circulation above.......... 8, 500 
Leaves an annual gain to the bank of.... 2,500 


This amount may be reduced by fall 
in premium on gold. 

In glancing over the last annual re- 
port of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
just laid upon our tables, under the 
heading of ** Profit on circulation, tax- 
ation, earnings, and dividends,” I no- 
tice that the Comptroller, in considering 
the misapprehension prevailing as to the 
excessive profits of banks organized un- 
der the national banking system, in- 
stances, for illustration, a national bank 
organized in the city of Chicago, deposit- 
ing with the Treasurer $100,000 of 5 per 
cent. bonds, costing in the market 
$115,000 in currency, and, discussing the 
relative benefits of banking with other 
business, concludes thus: 

“Tf the $115,000 had been invested in 
bonds and mortgages bearing 10 per 
cent. interest, it would net annually 
$11,500, leaving a protit of $100 to the 
'bank for circulation during the year, 
) and a loss of $15,000 premium upon the 
bonds at the date of their maturity.” 

The Comptroller has presented the 
case in his report more fully than I care 
to do, and I supplement his view as ex- 
cellent authority, showing how little 
| really the banks would lose by the sur- 
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render 1 have proposed. Would this 
compensate for other advantages? Much | 
of their surplus and reserves would be 
held in the currency bonds, and they 
would avail themselves of their use as 
well as individuals outside of banks. 

They would be the quickest to know 
that the tendency of such a system would 
be to bring monetary affairs to a solid 
and safer basis, and tend to lower the 
average rate of interest of the country. 
Dealers and dealing would rise into 
higher classes “of transactions.  Fic- 
titious securities and inflated stocks 
would be shunned and the better type of 
values become the favorites. Such as 
do aregular business, who eschew spec- 
ulation, would then be regarded with 
favor, and their lines of discount met 
aud extended, while those who dealt in 
fiction and preyed upon the credulity of 
dupes would be looked upon with dis- 
favor, and their accommodations re- 
quired to be fortified beyond question. 
Men would be regarded then for their 
personal worth as well as for their pri- 
vate wealth ; commercial probity would 
weara premium, and the tone of busi- 
ness morals widen and brighten. The 
questions then put would not only be 
What are your securities? or, Who is 
your indorser? but, What is your busi- 
ness? 

Moreover, the relief from redemption 
would be a great gain. Their surplus 
drawing interest in bonds convertible at 
any moment into currency to meet de- 
positors’ checks, there would follow 
such a freedom from apprehension —the 
bane of any business—as would send a 
healthier current through all the aven- 
ues of trade. Bankers, depositors, and 
others, by the free interchange of cur- 
reney and bonds, would share the bank- 
ing capital and business of the country. 
This would cultivate more individual 
independence, a disuse of special privi- 
leges of whatever sort, and a free, open 
emulation in financial and industrial 
circles which accords more with the ad- 
rancing spirit of the day. Tow much 
readier then would a uniform circula- 
tion” be adapted to this multiform fiscal 
copartnership? It would be the people’s 
money, authenticated by the people’s 
Government, and bearing their own seal 
of assurance. No two forms and values | 
then to answer one end of circulation, 
but all would wear one face and value. 
Like the bonds, the currency would be | 
but another form of national oblig 
and the aggregated wealth of the nation | 
would be pledged for its security. The 


ation, | expectation, 


measure of value, while economy aud 
| Stability alike would attest the change. 
With free banking open to all; with 
/a uniform currency of face and value ; 
with a currency bond to equalize its 
distribution, the significant question 
arises, What amount shall compose 
the circulating volume of the nation? 
We have now, exclusive of frac- 
| tional, in round numbers, $750,000,000, 
in currency, four hundred millions 
of which are legal tenders, or green- 
backs, and three hundred and_ fifty 
millions of the national curreney. This 
would be for the population of the coun- 
try a per capita of $18 75. To make a 
just comparison with other nations, and 
thus ascertain whether by their experi- 
mental necessities we have more or less 
circulation than a healthful condition 
demands, our currency must be reduced 
to the basis of theirstandard. Reduced 
to coin at present market rate it would 
substantially be seven hundred millions, 
giving us but $17 50 per capita, while 
England has a circulation per capita of 
$20, and France that of $25. To give 
the’ United States an equal per capitu to 
these nations, upon a coin basis, would 
be eight hundred millions to equal 
| England, and one thousand millions to 
equal France ; calculated in currency, 
) at the market rate of coin, the United 
States would have eight hundred and 
fifty-six millions to be equal to England, 
and ten hundred and seventy millions to 
equal France; instead of which we 
have but seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, being one hundred and six mil- 
lions less than England’s ratio, and 
three hundred and twenty millions be- 
low that of France. This relative 
measure, With prosperous and leading 
nations, is another undeniable proof 
that the general belief among our peo- 
|ple that they had not enough currency 
| was well founded. When, a year ago, 
Congress was beset for more currency, 
and a deaf ear turned to the claim, last 
winter’s financial rigor attested the 
justness of that plea. Denied the needed 
increase, business and _— industries 
dragged, and the conviction of a want 
of sufficient currency to meet the grow- 
ling demands of the nation took deeper 
ree of the public. Predictions were 
often made that a harder time was upon 
the country if Congress did not at this ses- 
sion give increase ‘for relief. The calam- 
itous fact broke out sooner than public 
and before Congress met. 
After the startling fact, shall we now 











| hesitate to grant what was mistakenly 


whole people held to pay, the people | denied before? 


would have faith to use. Their own 


With an area of country about equal 


promise would then become their own! to the whole of Europe, developed under 
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higher prices paid for labor, and greater 
transporting distances, involving more|and many industries languishing, the 
time and relatively more money to effect | nation’s ability to recover from its ex- 
the national exchanges ; with railroads | haustion seriously questioned, the na- 
spanning the continent from ocean to | tional obligations of all forms shared the 


suming struggle with a formidable debi 





ocean as part of a vast system of rail-| general distrust. When, however, the 
ways, compared to which those of Eu-| Government entered upon the payment 
rope dwindle in importance; with an/of its obligations, and exceeded in this 
ever-increasing population, stimulated | the most hopeful expectations, the effect 
by extraordinary immigration, and} was immediate in appreciating the value 
whose activity grapples with agricul-| of our bonds and currency. That effect 
tural, manufacturing, mineral, and com- | grew less out of the amount of the public 
mercial resources of untold extent ;! debt paid than the proof established by 
with an unexampled crop of cereals and | a portion paid that future payment was 
cotton already blocking our commercial | placed beyond ecavil. This done, bonds 
capacities in its effort to reach the sea! rose and gold fell. Foreign capitalists 
for an inviting foreign market, can there | sought then our longest running bonds. 
be a valid doubt that the country has! It was manifest in the funding of a por- 
outgrown its circulation and staggers? | tion of our bonded debt at a lower rate 

How can it wisely be questioned that | of interest. Are not these evidences of 
primarily the cause of the panic was/ the fact that ability to pay, rather than 
dearth of circulation? The farmer! haste to pay, lies at the foundation of 
whose forty-acre farm requires the use| any sound system of finance? We have 
of $100 in its cultivation, enlarged to| negotiated loans bearing five per cent. 
double and more, in size, can no longer! interest, while England earries her 


bring his culture within the bounds} 
of his hundred-dollar purse. The me- 
chanic, grown into the master workman 
and inventor, finds his machinery idle 
for want of needed means ; the factory 
of a hundred hands enlarged into the 
employment of thousands; the mer- 
chant’s local trade multiplied into the 
mammoth house, with sales in every 
State and Territory; the capitalist, 
whose thousands have increased to mil- 
lions ; and railway projectors whose out- 
stretching ways know no obstacle or 
bounds to compass the traflic of the 
land—all like architects of the country’s 
fortune demand that with an already 
established integrity there shall also be 
given an adequate circulation to meet 
the nation’s growing capacity. 

Impressed with this necessity, the re- 
solution proposes to utilize the forty-four 
million reserve, and additionally an in- 
crease of fifty-six millions to make the 
circulation, exclusive of fractional, eight 
hundred millions. Counted on a coin 
standard this would be but $795,000,000, 
and a per capita less than that of Eng- 
land. Reckoned in currency, it would 
be just England’s coin per capita, and 
fall much below that of France. Why 
disregard this prudent supply, and cheat 
the public want with the timid, decep- 
tive ery of ‘‘iuflation?” It is a fact of 
our national experience which cannot be 
gainsaid, that our currency, in the face | 
of an increase of fifty-four millions, grad- 
ually appreciated in value from 285, its 
quotable rate in 1864 during the war, to 
106, its marketable value in 1873 in the 
midst of the panic. 








greater debt, with no expectation of ul- 
timate payment, at the lower rate of 
three per cent. 

The Bank of England issues notes to 
alarge amount of her circulation, and, 
notwithstanding, they pass as current as 
coin. Beeause redeemable in coin, it 
may be said. Not always. Repeatedly 
has the Bank of England overleaped her 
charter in excessive issues of currency 
with no possibility at the time of re- 
demption. It expects to do it again 
whenever the public emergencies re- 


i quire. The rate of discount has recently 


been raised by that bank to nine per 
cent. and over. But twice before in its 
history, in 1857 and 1860, has it reached 
higher rates, when unlimited issues of 
notes were resorted to as theonly remedy 
against disaster, and Parliament in- 
dorsed the action. as it will again and 
may soon for another emergency which 
seems foreshadowing. 

More than this, the Bank of England 
suspended specie payment in 1797, and 
did not resume till 1821, taking over 
twenty-four years suspension to recover 
from the strain of her continental wars. 
Unwise attempts were during that pe- 
riod repeatedly made, as in our day, to 
resume by resuming, but her wisest 
statesmen as often defeated such legis- 
lative spasms. Without convertibility 
these notes of the Bank of England were, 
without act of Parliament, simply by 
common sanction, used as tender in pay- 
ment of aj] debts, public and private, and 
the nation, with no other circulation, 
prospered as never before. 

France has also suspended specie pay- 


Escaping from a successful but con-' ment with seven hundred millions coin 
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in the empire. Specie basis is, there- 
fore, not an indispensable requisite to 
national prosperity for England, nor for 
the futureof France. We have suffered 
from our war, and nine years have not | 
yel elapsed since it closed. Is there any | 
greater reason why the United States 
should resume than England had when 
she refused to resume for twenty-four 
years that she might recover from the 
effects of a war of far less magnitude ? 
Are we uot as wise, as strong, and with 
faith as clear as Great Britain? And 
have we less than France ? Why deny 
a safe and limited increase of currency, 
demanded by every consideration of po- 
litical economy, by raising the wail ‘‘ in- 
flation,’? with the equally fallacious re- 
frain ‘resumption ?”? Put the question 
to these resuiptionists, ** How resume?”’ 
and the self-adjusted reply is heard, 
“The way to resuine is, why, just re- 
sume.”? [tavails nothing with them to 
remark the utter folly of resumption with 


less than one hundred and forty millions | they unwisely ‘deny relief. 


| gave us a natural and certain apprecia- 

tion of our currency. They seek an un- 

natural precipitation, by contraction, to 
| resume even at the expense of that pros- 

| per ity. The let-alone policy is to let bu- 
| | siness stagnate and let the people suffer 
| rather than depart a step from the kin- 
|dred and more dangerous plea of con- 
traction. 

It is easy to see why moneyed men 
want contraction and resumption. The 
shrinkage, then, which others suffered 
would find compensation in their ex- 
panded purses. It would only be robbing 
Peter, the people, to pay Paul, the mil- 
lionaires. 

One section and class of capitalists 
who do not feel the present money-pinch, 
and whose values appreciate by forced 
resumption, declare, in purpose and 
words, ‘‘contract or do nothing.” 
These’ may withstand for awhile the rea- 
sonable demands of less-favored portions 
ot the country, but let them beware if 
The South 





of gold in the whole country, of which! and West may be debtors to the East, 
but little over eighty millions is avail- | but they likewise are the muscle and 


wble in the Treasury, to redeem seven | hope of the nation. 


huudred aud fifty millions of currency. 


Creditors can not 
long thrive without the resources of the 


1 wi uo advocate for expansion in its | land, and sooner or later they will know 
accepted sense, neither do I incline to/ that in the prosperity of debtors lies 


contraction, to precipitate specie re- 
sulnption ; both are perilous to the coun- 
try. Death may come either by inflation 
or coutraction; it would be in either 
case simply a question of time. 

_ There is a middle ground to take that 
iisures business lite, activity, and na- 
tional prosperity. In detiauce of mode- 
rate expansion United States notes have 
gradually worked up te nearly the value 
of gold. It is no jast conclusion that a 
further moderate increase will widen 
the marketable space between the two. 
The fact of our experience is against 
such conclusion. Excess of currency did 
not cause the present depression in busi- 
ness. As long as business prospered, 
stimulated by enough circulation to sup- 
ply the ordinary wants, currency and 
gold approached each other. When the 
business of the country outgrew the vol- 
ume stagnation followed and the further 
appreciation of currency ceased. Were 
We on a gold basis this natural business 
demaud for an increase would be met by 
our annual forty million coin product. 
Upou a currency basis this necessity and 
fact are ignored, and a reasonable in- 
crease denied. Over the ruin of indus- 
tries and the prostration and pauperiza- 
tion of the people some would enforce 
contraction to effect resumption. Not 


even to restore the country to its condi- 
tion before the panic would they yield to 
a judicious increase. 


Former prosperity 


their best estate. 

There is a growth and increa: “4 that is 
full of promise to the country ; to disre- 
gard it is to commit a fatal error and in- 
flict an irreparable injury to the nation. 
A nominal increase of currency of fifty 
millions, and the utilization of the Treas- 
ury reserve, to make of both a substan- 
tial increase of a hundred millions, 
which, added to the present volume, 
make a less per cupitu for our population 
than that of England, and far below 
France, isa circulation demanded by the 
most scrupulous regard for the best in- 
terests of the country. It is, in my judg- 
ment, a measure that will hasten specie 
payments more rapidly than by crippling 
the national resources in refusal to pro- 
vide means to facilitate their develop- 
ment. The laws of trade will bring cur- 
rency and gold together. ‘The more vig- 
orous the trattic the quicker will be the 
approach. 

Legislation may attempt, but never 
can, enforce specie payment, and have 
it maintained. Coin is widely recognized 
}as a monetary medium, and specie pay- 
ment is welcome as long as it is sus- 
tained. It rests upon unbroken confi- 
dence in the stability of commercial 
trust. It is sure to stand when reliance 
upon other values is unshaken. But let 
apprehension arise of the stability of 
other values and confidence then abates 





and fails in all else but coin, and when 
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this point is reached coin can not be had. 


and the invariable alternative is suspen- | 


sion. Specie payment then becomes spe- 
cie-contingent; promises to pay are prom- 
ises broken, and specie basis changes 
into base—less specie, when payment is 
arrested by suspension. 

If, then. specie payments were forcibly 
attainable, of what avail to reach it 
when it is periodically discarded by 
other nations, and we have evaded it at 
intervals likewise? Good when muin- 
tained, it is worthless when not. It is 
but an expedient at best. Tradition and 
history hand down the various expedi- 
ents nations have employed as the basis 
of their monetary systems. 

Cattle, grain, shells, bone, bark. coal, 
iron, brass, tin, copper, pewter, silver, 
and gold have successively been used, 
In Britain, in 1066, two kinds of money 
were used—slaves and cattle, called liv- 
ing, and metal, called dead, money. So 
that various commodities have served 
their part and have sprung from a bar- 
baric age. 


the present age. Germany has changed 
from silver to gold. Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway are now changing; while 
China, Japan, Spain, and South Ameri- 
can states employ silver astheirs. Now 
Japan supplements her silver with un- 
limited issues of paper, as her wants 
arise, and employs American engravers 
for designs to bafile Japanese experts, 
whose skill at imitation outruns the in- 
genuity of that government. 

Nothing better illustrates the truth 
that any medium is conventional than 


the fact that the French indemnity paid | 


to Prussia, in French coin, was tirst 
passed through German coinage before 
it could be used in the circulation of the 
German Empire. Prussian coin paid to 
France is first recoined with the im- 
perial impress of France before the gold 
of Germany can pass current with 
Frenchmen. Some of the very coin of 
the indemnity paid and coined into Ger- 
man currency has already found its way 
back to France, and has been recoined 
before it could resume its former place 
in the circulating volume of France. So 
the foreign coin, which is now flowing 
through our customs to adjust the in-| 
ternational balanee in our favor, must | 


Gold is taken from the eate- | 
gory as a basis by some of the nations of | 
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| Government authentication is money, is 
a figment. It has its value with other 
| precious metals, and, like silver, copper, 
iron, Jead, cotton, and wheat, is a com- 
modity, Worth just what it will sell for in 
imarket. It can, no more than the other 
fake named, beeome a circulating 
finedium until made so by the nation 
jusing it. Its form, quality, and value 
jas a currency must be approved and 
| stamped upon it by the Government be- 
| fore it becomes a medium of exchange. 
|The monetary standard, whatever it be, 
}isconventional. Labor alone is the true 
|standard of value, and is its origin in 
| the cost of productions. Any expedient 
lor commodity whatever, as history re- 
, counts, may be made the measure or 
| representative of value and the legal 
standard of payment. The monetary 
unit is the established mode of comput- 
jing values. England has her coin and 
note pounds sterling; France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy their frances, and 
Germany her thalers of gold; China, 
Spain, Japan, and South American 
states the Spanish silver dollar. 

The United States has her currency or 
note dollar. Each nation, therefore, has 
its monetary unit, and made such by its 
own statute. The sovereign imprint 
gives the current element. So long as 
the faith and ability of the Government 
vouch for the current function and 
value, just as long does it serve all of 
the uses of national circulation and act 
as a more convenient measure of trattic. 
Gold bars or bullion can not be a tender 
in payment of debts, but gold or cur- 
rency dollars. made such by authority, 
can. The bullion is valuable as a com- 
modity for commerce, the gold and cur- 
reney dollar for exchanges. Nearly 
$80.000 of old demand notes are still 
outstanding and held somewhere, as 
safe representatives of so many dollars, 
are payable on demand in coin, and yet 
are not presented at the Treasury for 
redemption. 

Another fact, currently Known, is that 
during the panie people hoarded green- 
backs and national currency, without a 
misgiving and without conversion into 
coin, Which they might have done by 
| the payment of a small premium of 2 and 
3 per cent. Some banks state that the 
exchanges of gold were very slight, and 








first pass through our mint and receive | that, as a general thing, they took in 
the legal proportion of alloy which our} more gold than they paid out. 
statute prescribes shall enter into the} This is a practical test of the accepted 


standard coinage of the United States ;) value of our paper circulation in the 
be of certain weight and fineness, then | midst of a panic, when individuals would 
stamped by the Government before it | be governed by their fears or distrust, 
can possess the function of American | and yet they clung to the currency with 
money and be current. 

The idea that gold, as such, without! its safety. 


a tenacity which attested their belief in 
As long as it bore the faith 
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of the Government, and the nation 
pledged as the essence of its value, they 


chose it and held it. This confidence 
would become implicit trust in the pro- 
posed * United States currency’? made 
lawful money, and soon raise it to par 
with coin. It would then not be sub- 
ject to the perils of notes redeemed in 
coin, which are liable to suspension 
when any monetary crisis comes, or any 
large diminution of coin occurs. 

The notes of the Bank of England are 
now being affected by such contingency 
in the rise of rates of discount dictated 
by the directors of that bank. 
body, acting upon a gold basis, is prac- 
tically the financial barometer of Enu- 
rope. rising or falling 
length of their sittings. 

Germany, on a gold basis, with an 
enormous French indemnity in her pos- 
session, Shakes with the fears of a tinan- 
cial crisis. France, on a like basis, but 
now under specie suspension, tinds her 
securities in market selling at 85 per 
cent. Those of the United States sell at 
par in coin, Can there be instability to 
their currency with such a credit ? 

History reveals the fact that we ex- 
perienced panics on a gold basis in 37, 
47, and 757, and suspended specie pay- 
ment as well as England in several 
periods of her history. 

Is gold a virtue and currency a virus ? 
The law of supply and demand operates 
on gold more quickly than upon any 
other medium. No country has coin 
enough to meet its circulating wants, 
and is therefore subject at all times to 
suspension. The fact that the mines of 
the world produce but about one hun- 
dred millions of gold annually is proof 
that as a basis it can not answer the 
business growth of the world. Can 
there be more security to a circulation 
based upon the pleasure of the issuer 
than on that resting upon the faith and 
property of the people? No; I repeat 
that any inedium of circulation depends 
for its utility upon the nation’s ability to 
maintain it, rather than upon the use of 
one that is subject to frequent suspen- 
sions. Instead of this, far better employ 
a medium of less intrinsic value than 
gold. It is upon this practical theory 
that our nationai currency rests. By 
raising it to its fuller measure of use, 
through a new issue made generally law- 
ful, we shall take a step which will sooner 
or later bring other nations to recognize 
our monetary unit, the currency dollar. 
To-day England makes her exchanges 
payable in the currency of other leading 
nations, but compels the people of the 
United States to receive and pay in the 
measure of her own note or coin pound 
sterling. 
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We owe it to ourselves, and to a proper 
regard for the dignity of a great Power, 
to give our currency its highest measure 
of exchange; then, by this sovereign 
seal, will it command as well the respect 
of other nations. Made so nearly legal 
tender for universal use, and with sufli- 
cient volume to supply the legitimate 
| needs of the people, our currency would 
| bear our trust and very soon unite with 
leoin in the national circulation, and 
take equivalent character among the 
other mediums of the world. It would 
then wear the national character of in- 
tegrity and stability. The whole people 
would, through personal interest—the 
potent motive—be pledged to uphold 
and maintain its honor. 

To afford immediate relief to present 
‘stringency the resolution proposes to 
utilize the forty-four million reserve in 
the Treasury by the immediate purchase 
with what remains of it of any of the 
redeemable coin-interest-bearing bonds 
of the Government, nd so stop the fur- 
ther payment of coin interest on that 
much ot the public debt. 

These forty-four millions form a part 
of the tour hundred willion legal ten- 
ders, and were intended to serve their 
| part in the general circulation. 

The authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to reissue this reserve has been 
questioned. The distinguished Senator 
from Lowa (Mr. Wriautr} and myself 
had occasion last session to submit a 
minority report from the Committee on 
Finance upon that subject, vindicating 
the Secretary in his legal authority to 
reissue the reserve. 

Contirmatory of this view I cite the 
opinion of the lamented and eminent 
late Chief Justice, who was Secretary of 
the Treasury when the acts authorizing 
the legal tenders were passed, and must 
be supposed to have known the intent of 
the statute. His language on the bench 
I quote: 

“The act of February 25, 1862, pro- 
vided for the issue of these notes to the 
amount of $150,000,000. The act of July 
11, 1862, added another one hundred and 
fifty millions of doliars to the cireula- 
tion, reserving, however, fifty millions 
for the redemption of temporary loan, to 
be issued and used only when necessary 
for that purpose. Under the act of 
March 3, 1863, another issue of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions was authorized, 
making the whole amount authorized 
four hundred and fifty millions, and 
contemplating a permanent circulation, 
until resumption of payment in coin, of 
$400,000,000, 7? 

As we have not yet resumed payment 
in coin it would seem clear that it was 
intended that four hundred millions 
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should circulate, instead of three hun-| 
dred and fifty-six millions as now. The 
use of this forty-four million as sug- 
gested would be that much immediate 
relief. Then to be followed, as fast as 
they can conveniently be prepared, with 
the issue of fifty-six millions of United 
States currency—the proposed new issue. 
This to be done by the purchase of re-| 
deemable five and six per cent. interest- | 
bearing bonds. This, with the three 
hundred and fifty millions national cur- 
rency now in use, would make a total 
volume of eight hundred millions in cir- 
culation. When this was done the pro- 
cess of substituting United States cur- 
rency for the national currency would | 
proceed, and, when done, the uniformity | 
of our circulating medium would sub- 
stantially be reached. Then we should 
have as the total circulation eight hun- | 
dred millions of legal-tender currency, | 
Not even that, actually, for I have not | 
considered the losses of currency by fire, 
water, and oi land since both green-| 
backs and national currency have been 
in circulation, Some put itas high as 
four per cent. annually, [ think a fair 
estimate would be one per cent.; and 
certainly fifty millions total loss since 
1862 would be a low estimate, for the 
loss on the fractional currency is said to 
be $4,000,000. So that, until the actual 
loss was known by substantial substitu- 
tion of United States currency for other 
forins, and that loss made up by new 
issues, we should have really but seven 
hundred and fifty millions in actual cir- 
culation. Absolutely no greater total of 
circulation than the public suppose is | 
how the volume of our currency, and 
hardly to be designated ‘‘expansion,”’ 
The closing feature of the resolution | 
is the withdrawal of the fractional cur- 
rency by the substitution of silver. So 
much of this currency is mutilated and 
lost that silver can as well take its place 
with no great inconvenience to the pub- | 
lic. The Government is able to pur- 
chase and coin silver at a protit, and can 
at anearly period effect the substitution. 
The Secretary of the Treasury could 
designate some period when the redemp- 
tion of the denominations of twenty-five 
cents and under could practically begin, 
and another period be named when the 
lifty cents should likewise commence to 
be redeemed, and all as fast as so re- 
deemed to be destroyed. Silver would 
thus be utilized in serving the uses of | 
fractional currency, and be a more dura- 
ble expedient, and in that respect com-| 
pensate for comparative inconvenience. | 
Then, with a national monetary sys-| 
tem of free banking ; a uniform circula- |} 
tion of eight hundred millions, made} 
lawful money and a legal tender ; a con- | 
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vertible currency bond bearing 3.65 per 
cent. interest, adjusting the circulation 
to the fluctuations of bnsiness ; immedi- 
ate relief to existing stagnation by the 
issue of the forty-four millions reserve, 
followed by enough United States cur 
rency to make up the maximum of cir- 
culation to eight hundred millions, 
effecting by the increase and change of 
curreney a@ saving of over twenty-five 
millions annual interest in) coin, and 
more than enough thus saved to meet 
the one per cent. annually required to 
be paid on the public debt; and the 
fractional currency supplanted by silver, 
the country could rest from fears of sus- 
pension, and thrive under its system of 
finance with redoubled strides. The 


‘steadiness and elasticity of the eircula- 


tion would then adjust itself to the vary- 
ing waats of the respective sectious of 
the country, and no more locking up of 
money check its prosperity. 

The cotton and sugars of the South; 
the mines and forests of the North; the 
manufactures and merchandise of the 
East; the precious metals of the West. 
and the cereals of the interior would 
become utilized by the stimulus of re- 
stored confidence. New faith would 
inspire the people, and the nation would 
more rapidly gather wealth to early ex 
tinguish the public debt. This incubus 
removed, there would be no desire to 
change our circulating medium; for, 
Whether currency or coin theu, both 
would interchangeably blend to serve all 
purposes of the people. 

Can there be hesitation ? Were any 
other consideration needed it is furnish- 
ed in the pleading fact of over a million 


i/men thrown out of employment by the 


panic. The straits and suffering entail- 
ed need no words to voice their distress- 
ing want. Such waste of energies the 
nation feels, though tried not by per- 
sonal pangs and woe. 

From a material stand-point even, at 
low average wages, this million-handed 
loss is a million dollars taken from the 
productive resources of the country 
daily. Prolonged for a year, the count 
swells to hundreds of millions and tells 
its own fearful story. 

Such individual loss is no national 
gain. Whoever can dismiss all this can 
not likewise escape responsibility. It 
bears with the cumulative pressure of 
daily denials of relief. 

The gravity of the situation demands 
more than words; it challenges action. 

Our tinancial extremity isthe nation’s 
opportunity. 

The appeal is to Congress. Let us act. 

I ask that my resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Finance when it 
shall have been appointed. 
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JOHN A. LOGAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHE U. S. Senate, Monpay, January 19, 1874. 


The Senate having under considera- | 


It is a singular fact that, notwith- 


tion the following resolution, reported standing the constant practical use of 
by Mr. SHERMAN from the Committee money for ages and centuries past, yet 


on Finances : 

‘Resolved, Thatit is the duty of Congress 
during its present session to adopt definite 
measures to redeem the pledge made in the 
act upproved March 18, 1869, entitled ‘An act 
tostrengthen the public credit,’ as follows: 
‘And the United States also pledges its faith to 
make provision at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod for the redemption of the United States 
notes in coin;’ and the Committee on Finance 
is directed to report to the Senate, at as early 
a day as practicable, such measures as will not 
only redeem this pledge of the public faith, 
but will alsoa furnish currency of uniform 
vaiue,ulways redeemuble in gold orits equiva- 
lent, and so adjusted as to meet the changing 
wants of trade and commerce.” 

The pending question being on the 
amendment submitted by Mr. FERRY, 
of Michigan, to strike out all after the 
word ** resolved,’ and insert the follow- 
ing: 

“That the Committee on Finance is directed | 


toreport to the Senate, at as early a day as 
practicable, such measures as wiil restore com- | 


i the definition of the term itself has not 
' been fully agreed upon ; and I find inan 
jable article in the North American Re- 
| view, as late as 1870, an attempt at a new 
|and rather strange explanation.* 
| I mention these facts not with any in- 
tention of bringing forward a new defi- 
| nition or of proposing any new theory, 
| with the belief that it will solve all the 
| difticult points in this troublesome prob- 
|lem; but simply for the purpose of an- 
| houncing, at the commencementof what 
|I have to say upon the subject, that I 
'am fully aware of the fact that it is sur- 
rounded by difiiculties which have puz- 
zied the strongest minds of this and other 
countries. But the exigencies of the 
| times have thrust it upon us, ana the 
| present condition of our monetary af- 
fairs requires us to meet it squarely. 
And now, perhaps more than at any 


mercial confidence and give stability and elas-| other time during our existence as a na- 


ticity to the circulating medium through a 
moderate increase of currency ”— 

Mr. LOGAN said: 

Mr, PRESIDENT: The “‘regulation of 

the currency” is admitted by all to b 
one of the most difticult problems which 
falls to the lot of governments to solve, 
and it is a question which has occupied 
the attention of the most profoun 
Statesmen and political economists of 
the enlightened nations of the world for 
the past century ; and yet it may be said 
With truth that no satisfactory solution 
has been reached. 
_ Lt is true that severe experience, both 
In this country and in England, has de- 
moustrated the fact that all the methods 
Which have hitherto been adopted are 
more or less defective, and fail to meet 
fully the wants of commerce; but this 
experience, although pointing out some 
detects, has failed to show the exact 
Temedy which should be applied. 


| tion, it becomes our duty, as the repre- 
| sentatives of the people and regulators 
| of the currency of our country, to study 
| thoroughly all the intricate bearings of 
| the subject, and seek to give permanency 
| to our standard of value and medium of 
‘exchange. But this requires time and 
can not be done in a few days, yet in the 

/meantime our country, although richer 
than ever before in all the absvulute ele- 

ments of wealth, is suffering from the 

| want of asuflicient medium of exchange; 
, our factories are more or less paralyzed, 
commerce is crippled, anl large amounts 

‘of the farm products of the West are 
lying idle in the barns and storehouses ; 

and the people are appealing to us for 

some measure of relief, so far as it is in 

our power to grant it. 

* Money is a personal ornament, temporarily 

| pledged as a security for merchandise bor- 
/rowed.—North American Review, July, 1870, 


| page 90. 
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I consider it, therefore, as evident that eo respect of other ny opor of 
our true policy at present is to take some | Pie heen to scatter ceedo on frenen queued. 
action to relieve the present stringency Hence I say that they start upon the 
of the money market, but at the same/ phasis that that is the acknowledged fact, 
time this action should be so shaped as/ nq reason from that basis. The cor- 
to look forward to a plan maintaining | pectness of this statement is apparent in 
the currency on a secure basis, and, if reading the works of such eminent wri- 
possible, better adapted to the wants of} targ ag Stewart, Smith, Ricardo, Tooke, 
our country. - 4. | Mill, and others, where the overpower- 
Although there may be a multiplicity | ing ‘influence of the popular notion of 
of plans proposed differing in detail, yet) the necessity for a metallic basis shows 
it is apparent that all these, no matter) jtcoi¢ on aimost every page, notwith- 
how numerous, belong to but two oppo- standing the varied and opposite con- 
site theories: one which contemplates a) Gisions at which they arrive, and the 
return to specie payment by a further) giverse remedies proposed. ; 
forced contraction, and one which con-| One practical fact undoubtedly favors 
templates an increase of the circulating} ¢yi5 theoretical view, and is probably 
currency by unlocking that which is) that from which it arose: that gold and 
hoarded or by direct increase in the) giver are received and recognized 
amount. Therefore at the very outset! throughout the world as a medium of 
we are brought face to face with the! exchange and a representative of value, 
fundamental question which is now) thereby forming an international legal 
pressing on our political economists with | tender. And that this will continue to 
more force than ever before, “Is a re-| pe the case, no matter what laws are 
turn to specie payment necessary for the} passed regulating internal currency, no 
stability of our currency ?” Political one pretends to doubt. 
economists may strive to evade it, aud/ “ faving noticed the theoretical answer 
legislators may endeavor to push it for-| t the question, I now ask Senators to 
ward into the future, yet it is the real) ook at the facts and say what answer 
question that lies at the very base of this| they give to it; whether they show a 
subject, and which the rapid increase of specie basis to be necessary for perma- 
the commerce of the world and the ad- neney or not; or, in other words, whe- 
vancement of human freedom and intel-| ther they show that a metallic basis af- 
ligence is forcing upon the enlightened | fords an adequate remedy against flue- 
nations of the earth. ; tuations, stringency, and the evils at- 
As a theory this question has gene-) triputed to a well-regulated paper cur- 
rally, and I might say almost univers- rency. 
ally, been answered in the atlirmative,| “as [call attention to a few facts bear- 
both by statesmen and writers on Cur-| ing more or less directly on this point, I 
rency and political economy ; and if we) would ask Senators to bear in mind two 
are to decide from the weight of author-| things; First, that although I do not 
ity theoretically expressed the answer! jntend to advocate a poliey which I be- 
will, beyond all controversy, be in the! jieye to be entirely opposed to the idea 
aflirmative. But in our appeal to these} of an ultimate return to specie payment, 
authorities one very important fact’ yet I seek to dispel the notion that it is 
should not be overlooked, that in the) absolutely necessary to give permanency 
discussion of questions relating to cur-! to our currency. It may be true that, 
rency and mouetary affairs this point, So} as a general rule, it is the best plan, as it 
vital to the solution, has seldom been| facilitates international trade, as a uni- 
raised ; the authors, led by the popular) form system of weights and measures 
notion that a metallic basis is the only would, but I wish to show—and I think 
true method, have : almost universally I can very clearly—that it is by no means 
proceeded upon this assumption, and) a necessity, and is not at all times best. 
hence all their plans proposed have had! Tn the second place, I desire Senators to 
in view a metallic basis both asa stand-| bear in mind the distinction between 
ard of value and a medium of exchatige.| standard of value and medium of ex- 
And, as has been truly said by asome-| change, functions which are too often 
what recent writer on currency, (Hill’s | confounded, and which do not of neces- 
Principles of Currency, page 1 :) sity belong to one and the same article. 
Formerly men who had given long and labor- Keeping this distinction in view, I 
ious Rcrocousage t-te eel ta, ata al think it will be seen that the facts, so 
een Gee public mind appeared to have becn far as they go, give a negative answer to 
set fa-t in this matter, so much so indeed that | the question, ‘Is a return to specie pay- 
any attempt to subject the principles upon | ment necessary for_the stability of our 
which our currency laws are based to that calm currency?” And I might even make 


and patient investigation which has been so 
eminently successful in the discovery of cor-' my language stronger and say that the 
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experience of enlightened nations shows 
that as a rule this is not practical, and 
that the attempt to carry out this popu- 
lar theory has been one prolific source of 
financial disasters and distress. 

First, I call attention to the facts 
which go to show that gold or silver is 
not absolutely necessary as a standard 
of value; that although they possess the 
qualities of indestructibility, purity, and 
limit in quantity, which render them 
good mediums of exchange, on the other 
hand there are strong reasons and evi- 
dence showing they can not remain per- 
manently the standard of value in any 
country. And I hold it asaself-evident 
truth that whenever they are deprived 
of this function they are remanded back 
at once to the position of simple mer- 
chandise, even though they retain their 
use as mediums of exchange, an asser- 
tion which no political economist, so far 
as I am aware, controverts. 

And the first evidence I present is the 
fact, which is now so forcibly pressing 
itself upon us, that the volume of gold 
and silver is wholly inadequate at its 
present standard to represent the prod- 
ucts of labor and the materials of trade, 
which, it seems to me, ought of itself 
settle this question with the strongest 
advocate of a metallic currency. What 
Senator is there here who is hardy 
enough toassert that the gold and silver 
in the country, or that can be brought 
into it by legislation, will properly rep- 
resent the $2,447,000,000 farm products 
and $4. 232,000,000 of manufactured prod- 
ucts of our country, if we even suppose 
these the only things it is required to 
represent ? Suppose the amount of these 
precious metals to be $100,000.000; this 
would be but one dollar to sixty-six of 
these products alone. 

It is asserted with a great show of 
candor that the world has adopted as a 
standard unit of value a given portion of 
gold and silver; that when this unit is 
fixed and invariable all values readily ad- 
just themselves to it, and trade and 
commerce flow along their accustomed 
channels unobstructed. 

But the very terms “ fixed and invari- 
able,’? which are here so confidently 
assumed, are the very ones, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which contain the difficult ele- 
ments and points in dispute. Gold and 
Silver are natural products of the earth, 
whose absolute amounts can not be con- 
trolled by the necessities of trade or the 
action of legislative bodies ; a fact which 
the advocates of specie payments appear 
wholly to ignore. And I may as well in 


this connection state another fact well 
attested by history, but which these 
gentlemen appear to have overlooked. 





It is this: That the commerce of the 
world as it has gradually expanded, feel- 
ing itself cramped by the limited amount 
of specie currency, has been forced to 
demand a change in the nominal value 
of the standard, each change being ac- 
companied by a greater or less financial 
convulsion. On the other hand the in- 
flux from newly-discovered mines has 
had entirely the opposite effect. 

Previous to the discovery of America, 
although the devastating drain upon 
Europe by the wars of the crusades had 
long ceased, yet commerce was languish- 
ing, and was in a great part confined to 
the Italian States, and metallic coin 
was the only currency in general use. 
But as money flowed into European cof- 
fers from the New World traffic ex- 
tended; and, as traffic extended, the 
necessity for more money arose; action 
and reaction thus accelerating the prog- 
ress of improvement. Then it was that 
silver was found to be an insufficient 
medium for carrying on the large trans- 
actions, even of inland trade, and gold 
became a necessary part of the cur- 
rency; but, although it was a necessary 
and efficient part of the current coin, 
still it was not yet made a standard of 
value, this function still remaining in 
silver, to which gold was adjusted. But 
the demands of commerce pressed too 
heavily upon the standard for silver 
longer to retain exclusively this func- 
tion, although its nominal value had 
been repeatedly raised to meet this de- 
mand, so that the shilling of England, 
which was originally one-twentieth part 
of a pound, was in the time of Elizabeth 
but one sixty-second part of the abso- 
lute pound, a nominal increase of more 
than three hundred per cent. A corre- 
sponding change had also occurred in 
other European nations; yet this expe- 
dient failed to preserve to silver its 
function as the exclusive standard of 
value, and gold was admitted as a part- 
ner in this use. What, then, becomes 
of the assumed idea of ‘*fixedness’’ and 
“invariableness ”’ of this unit of value, 
so far as these facts show? The same 
thing is true in regard to gold, and 
applies as well to modern times as to the 
Middle Ages ; againand again have they 
been adjusted to meet the increasing de- 
mands of trade as the increase in popula- 
tion andadvance in civilization continued 
to expand the volume of commerce. 

What right have we, Mr. President, to 
assume the result will be different in the 
future from what it has been in the 
past? Will not the population of the 
worid increase in spite of the Malthu- 
sian theory? Will not commerce con- 
tinue to expand? 
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But we need not appeal to the history | repeating, though ona diminished scale, 
of the Middle Ages or of European na- | the same thing that occurred in England, 
tions to prove that a metallic standard | requiring repeated adjustments to main- 
of value can not meet all the wants of | tain the relative value as expressed by 
commerce and national necessities. Had; the coins themselves; and now legal- 
we as a nation clung rigidly to this idea! tender notes having been issued by our 
during the late rebellion what would; Government, they form our standard, 
have been the consequence? Patriotism | and gold and silver, although mediums 
would have done much and _ suffered | of exchange and legal tender, are, €X- 
much to maintain our honor and unity, | cept hac om simply articles of 
but it could scarcely have furnished the ; merchandise, . 
vast amount of it Area necessary to| It is, therefore, evident from these 
carry on the war. We were forced to| facts that adopting a specie basis does 
abandon our standard of value and form | not insure us against fluctuations in 
a new one; and though it was a paper | value, nor does it imply that the unit of 
one it accomplished that which the gold | value will remain fixed and invariable; 
and silver of the country could not do, {on the contrary, the evidence adduced 
But. sir, I may be met with the reply Shows us that, notwithstanding the 
that this is not an applicable case ; Struggle of nations in the past to cling 
it was an extraordinary time, a time of , to a specie basis and a metallic standard, 
urgent necessity. Still, sir, the fact, the necessities of commerce and laws of 
remains that the arbitrary standard ac-| trade have compelled repeated changes 
complished that which the natural stand-| and adjustments. And { may add, as 
ard (as it is called) could not do; and a; another strong testimony in the same 
standard which can maintain itself under | direction, the present use of a paper cur- 


such an extraordinary strain we might | 
reasonably assume would answer the, 
wants of trade when the strain was re- | 
moved. 

As touching this point, in regard toa 
metallic standard, I would ask Senators , 
what reason have we to assume that the 
relative amounts of gold and silver are | 
always and will always remain so nearly | 
uniform that the comparative value of | 
the two will always remain the same ?, 
The nations of Europe have been from | 
time immemorial adjusting the relations | 
between these mediums of exchange, | 
even before gold was formally adopted | 
as a standard of value. So troublesome | 
was this question at one timein England | 
that we find an act of William II{, re-| 
citing that— 

Whereas the uncertain value of coined gold | 
has been highly prejudicial to trade, and an! 
encouragement Lo certain evil-disposed per- 
sons tora se and fall the same to the greut pre- 
judice of the landed men of this kingdom— 


And then goes on to enact that— 
after Apiil 10,1696, no person shalJl utter or re- 
ceive guineas at a higher value than twenty- 
two shillings under a penalty.—Lube’s argu- 
ment on Gold, question 102. 

Showing how keenly trade felt the ef- 
fect of the fluctuations in the compara- 
tive value of these two mediums of ex- 
change. But all these efforts failed to 
give permanency, and we find the State 
interfering to adjust the standard up as 
late as 1816, when the silver shilling is 
but one sixty-sixth part of a pound 
weight. 

Theattempt of the framers of our Con- 
stitution to create a double standard of 





value, gold and silver, has resulted in 


rency in most of the enlightened nations 
of the world. It was felt to be a neces- 
sity or it never would have come into 
competition with gold and silver, which 
are so universally preferred on account 
of their intrinsic value and indestructi- 
bility. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be 
understood as presenting these facts and 
arguments as opposing the idea of an 
uitimate return to a specie basis, but 
simply, as stated in the outset, to remove, 
as far as possible, that idea so firmly 
fixed in the minds of many, that financial 
ruin and commercial distress are con- 
stantly staring us in the face so long as 
we are without a specie basis, and that 
as soon as we Can return to it confidence 
will be restored, commerce revived, and 
all the productive energies of our coun- 
try invigorated. Such has been the 
theory, repeated again and again fora 
century past; but the evidence furnished 
by experience does not sustain the theory, 
What, therefore, is the necessary dedue- 
tion to be drawn from these facts? It 
can be but one of two conclusions— 
either the theory is wrong or ull the at- 
tempts to carry out the theory have been 
materially defective. 

Mr. President, if a return to specie 
payments will cure all our financial evils, 
why not come toitatonce? If the doc- 
trine advanced by its advocates be true 
the evils resulting will only be tempo- 
rary. When our personal health is at 
stake we swallow the medicine presented 
by the physician that we may regain our 
vigor and strength. 

If the doctrine advanced by specie- 
payment theorists be correct, why not 
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give the medicine at once? We have 
the power in our hands; repeal all laws 
which make anything but gold and sil- 
ver legal tender, and restore these metals 
to their former functions of standard 
value. Government will have a little 
trouile, perhaps, to take up her green- 
backs, and commerce will certainly have 
to pass through some narrow straits; 
but, according to the theory advanced 
by learned Senators, the clear and open 
sea is just a little distant ahead. 

But, sir, the admission which the ad- 
vocates of specie payment make here and 
elsewhere, either directly or indirectly, 
in regard to the supply of the precious 
metals, seems to me to be fatal to their 
theory. 

How many are there who will contend 
that the supply is sufficient to meet the 
wants of trade? How many are there 
among our national legislators ready to 
face the storm which would result from 
a shrinkage of prices so as to correspond 
with the amount of gold and silver 
which can be brought into circulation ? 
Why, sir, in a “memorial of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce-of New York” which 
lies before me, and which Jeads the van 
in favor of specie payment. I find this ad- 
mission, which they are forced to make: 

Whatever policy might have been judicious 
before,it is vain to talk of contraction now, 
when three hundred and fifty millions of green- 
backs and three hundred millions of national 
bank notes ure employed unceasingly to keep 
the wheels of an ext-nded commerce in mo- 
tion. (Page &) 

This, it seems to me, is almost if not 
entirely fatal to their theory. and con- 
tradicts all the arguments they have ad- 
vanced to sustain their position. It is 
an open admission on the part of those 
thoroughly acquainted with all the in- 
tricacies of the money market that there 
is not a sufficient amount of the precious 
metals for use. This is virtually admit- 
ting the whole question at issue. If the 
gold and silver in circulation, or that 
can be brought into circulation by legis- 
lative action, is not sufficient in amount 
for the business of the country—and the 
advocates of specie payment generally 
admit it is not—then it is evident it does 
not represent the value of the commodi- 
ties of trade or products of labor, and 
therefcre can neither answer the pur- 
pose of a standard of value alone within 
our country nor a sufficient medium 
of exchange. If the demands of com- 
merce are such that as it expands in vol- 
ume it requires a corresponding increase 
in the amount of currency or medium of 
exchange in use, then it is apparent that 
there is something in the very nature of 
trade and laws of exchange which will 
not allow a continual shrinking in the 


nominal value while the volume is actu- 
ally increasing. In other words, there 
is a strong tendency in the natural laws 
of trade and commerce to maintain a 
comparatively uniform price of products, 
even when it requires a strong pressure 
upon the amount of the circulating me- 
dium afioat. The theory of the contrac- 
tionists or advocates of specie payment, 
when reduced to a nut-shell, is this, that 
there is no reason why twenty-five cents 
may not represent the value of a bushel 
of wheat in New York as well as $1 50, 
provided the prices of all other articles 
of trade and commerce are reduced to 
the same standard. I hope they do not 
desire this, yet if their logic is true, then 
theoretically the iron money of Licur- 
gus, or the “‘cowries”’ of the Africans 
may answer-all the purposes of money ; 
but practical facts, and not theories, are 
the things we are called to deal with at 
present. 

If we were a new race of beings, just 
launched into existence, with no debts 
or contracts, with no history or prece- 
dents, with no traditional idea of prices 
or values, possibly we might call what is 
now adime a dollar, and regulate our 
trade and business by this lilliputian 
standard, but I think it would be a long 
time before we would span the continent 
with railways or cleave the ocean with 
steamships. With a ten-cent currency 





we would be very likely to have a ten- 
/ cent commerce, aten-cent internal trade, 
and a ten-cent nation, 

But, sir, we are not here to deal with 
the imaginations of Gulliver, but with 
stern realities, with the wants of a vast 
nation, with the necessities of an im- 
mense internal trade, with the demands 
of a people who have grown prosperous 
junder the present money standard, and 
have become accustomed to the present 
scale of prices; with a vast network of 
debits and credits. 

Apply the theory then—no matter how 
eorrect it may appear on paper—to the 
case as it stands, and tell me what would 
be the result. Suppose that by a reduc- 
tion of the currency wheat was reduced 
‘in New York to twenty-five cents per 
| bushel, and other things to a correspond- 
jing value, when would the national, 
| State, county, city, and individual debts 
| be liquidated? Does any one fail to see 
| that we would be involved in financial 
‘ruin and bankruptcy ? Sir, the evil ef- 
fect would not stop even here, for our 
‘civilization would feel the shock, our 
| system of education and means ofspread- 

ing and increasing intelligence would be 

|crushed, and we would soon be gliding 
| backward toward a state of ignorance 
‘and superstition. 
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Iam aware that the advocates of specie 
payment do not propose any such ex- 
treme measure as this, but Ido maintain 
that whenever we contract below that 
point which experience has shown to be 
the true and healthy standard, we are so 
far cramping our energies, and retro- 
grading in a corresponding degree. 

What inference, then, are we to draw 
from these facts which experience is 
constantly presenting ? Most undoubt- 
edly that a healthy and vigorous com- 
merce requires an amount of currency 
uniformly proportioned to the amount 
of trade. 

Having now discussed these points 
which have a general bearing upon the 
subject of a metallic basis, Lapproach di- 
rectly the question before us, which may 
be stated thus: ‘Is it sound financial 
policy to take such action at present as 
shall tend to a moderate increase of our 
currency ?”’ 

One point in this question I think 
ought to be universally conceded, and 
that is, that we can not reach specie pay- 
ment by a further forced contraction 
without bringing great distress and pro- 
bable bankruptcy upon our people. An- 
other point made evident by the late 
panic is that the amount of currency, as 
at present arranged, fails to meet the 
wants of the country, and that some 
change is necessary to meet the present 
necessity. 

To attempt a review of all the reme- 
dies proposed would require more time 
than I can at present devote to it; there- 
fore I shall confine my remaining re- 
marks to the discussion of but one or 
two leading propositions. 

If ‘‘ taking action looking to a speedy 
resumption of specie payment’’ means 
anything, it means displacing a portion 
of the paper currency that gold may be 
induced to flow in by the consequent in- 


crease in the value of the remaining | p 


paper; or it means fixing a day, not far 
distant, by positive enactment, when the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall com- 
mence to pay gold for legal-tender notes. 
All other methods proposed are but 
shifts to avoid the responsibility of meet- 
ing the issue fairly and squarely, and 
although doubtless presented in good 
faith, yet they are in effect schemes 
which tend to ease the pain without as- 
sisting in the least to cure the disease. 
There are but three methods open before 
us : increase, contraction, or resumption 
of specie payment by simple operation 
of law; and if we act at all we must 
proceed on one or the other of these 
plans. Anything short of this is only 


shifting the burden from one shoulder 
to the other. 


It is admitted that con- 

















traction is impracticable under the pres- 
ent state of affairs; therefore we may 
dismiss this from the discussion, for to 
argue that we can contract by expand- 
ing is simply a perversion of terms. If 
expansion is what we need at present let 
it be admitted plainly and unreservedly, 
and let us at once proceed to take such 
action as will bring about this result as 
speedily as the nature of the case will 
admit of, 

If the way to contraction is blocked 
then there are but two paths open be- 
fore us—resumption, by direct operation 
of law, or expansion. 

Without attempting to follow out the 
various plans presented for returning to 
specie payment I select the memorial 
before alluded to as the best and per- 
haps clearest exponent of this theory. 
It says, (page 8:) ‘*‘We have reached 
the verge of success in bringing gold 
and currency to a par with each other, 
and it apparently needs but an an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that legal-tender notes will be 
paid in gold at an early day to annul the 
present differences between the two,”’ 
and suggests that the redemption of 
legal-tender notes be commenced the 
4th of May next, but that the power to 
issue be continued. 

This is the money-holders’ side of the 
question, presented in plain and un- 
equivocal language, and is the theory of 
those who advocate a return ta a specie 
basis reduced to a nutshell. 

Suppose, Mr. President, we pass a law 
requiring the Secretary of the Treasury 
to commence redeeming legal-tender 
notes on the 4th of May next, or even 
the Ist of January, 1875; how is this to 
bring reliet? Will it increase the vol- 
ume of currency or unlock any consider- 
able portion of that which is now 
hoarded up? For each dollar of gold 
ut into circulation a dollar of legal- 
tender will be withdrawn, and there will 
be no increase in the amount of cur- 
rency in circulation, unless we assume, 
as is done in this ‘memorial, that all 
legal-tenders will at once come to par, 
and thus increase the total value of the 
currency by the amount of the present 
difference between these and the same 
nominal amount of gold. Suppose it to 
be true that the simple promise to re- 
deem would, without the presentation 
of a single dollar, bring the entire 
amount of the legal-tender issue to a 
par with gold; would this afford the re- 
lief demanded ? Would this place more 
money in circulation than there is at 
present ? Sir, go further: Suppose the 
utmost that the most sanguine advocate 
of the theory can possibly claim, that 
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the reaction of this policy upon the 
national bank notes, by transferring the 
required reserve for their redemption 
into gold or its equivalent, would also 
bring them up toa par with gold ; would 
even this meet our financial demands? 
would this supply the wants of the com- 
merce and business of our country? 
would this start our mills and manu- 
factories again into full and active op- 
eration? would it unlock the store- 
houses of the West and pour the grain, 
beef, and pork into the Eastern market ? 
Is there some talismanic power in a dol- 
lar in gold that will render it so much 
more effective in trade than a sound and 
secure paper dollar ? 

Would this looser the grasp of those 
who now cling so firmly to their green- 
backs and hide away their national 
bank notes? No, sir; they would hold 
them the firmer, as the ten per cent. 
would be made to them by holding on 
and not by letting them out. There 
would be no more dollars in circulation 
then than now; the volume of the cur- 
rency would be just the same then as 
now. But even this supposition every 
one knows to be impracticable, for to 
come to specie payment there must be 
contraction; the amount of gold and 
paper must be brought nearer together. 

It may be argued that by elevating 
paper currency to a gold standard each 
dollar will represent more of the prod- 
ucts of labor ‘than it did before, but 
this would simply be because of a shrink- 
age in prices consequent upon the con- 
traction, and would be a gain only to 
those who hold the money, and at an 
equal loss to those who hold the prod- 
ucts of labor, and to labor itself, which 
is the very basis of our material weaith. 

And right here we have revealed to us 
the two parties to this question, the op- 
posing forces in this contest: those who 
hold the funds, and those who need 
them; those who live by interest and 
per centage, and those who live by labor 
and traffic. 

The same contest arose in England 
about twenty years ago, when the gold 
of California and Australia began to 
flow into the European markets. The 
money-lenders, annuitants, and those 
having fixed incomes sent forth pamph- 
lets and treatises on currency contain- 
ing warnings of the danger threatened 
by this extraordinary influx; they plied 
Parliament with all the arguments and 
sophistry of which they were masters to 
enact such laws as should maintain 
their advantages over the producing 
class and business men of the coun- 


try. 
In one of these pamphlets, which I 


have here before me, I find this remark- 
able statement: 

I read from Financial Pamphlets, vol. 
16, page 28: 

Those who are in debt, or those who think 
themselves likely to have to borrow money, 
see a manifest advantage in a state of affairs 
which promises to alleviate the burden of their 

resent and future incumbrances. The trad- 

ng Classes. in addition to their share of these 
advantages, expect a great extension of trade— 
all expect a reduction in taxation, and exclaim 
against any interference with a natural event 
which offers these advantages, for the sake of 
a fewcapitalists. It seems hopeléss to attempt 
to meet such an array of opponents by argu- 
ments on the abstract propriety of maintain- 
ing a steady currency,yet it is very much to 
be wished that they should be met on this 
ground. 

This, sir, is a confession of the very 
principle for which we who advocate a 
moderate increase of the currency are 
now contending. And when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, (as you will find 
on page 30 of the same pamphlet,) wisely 
looking to the welfare of the great mass 
of the people of England, announced in 
his financial statement ‘‘that the dis- 
covery of gold has established credit in 
this country in a manner which no po- 
litical economist could ever have im- 
agined ; that it has increased and con- 
firmed credit, and immensely increased 
the employment of the people,’’ those 
who had been striving to limit the 
standard of value to silver alone felt all 
their sophistry scattered to the winds by 
the announcement of these facts. The 
struggle now, sir, is the same in princi- 
ple as then; the results which flowed 
from the increase of currency then 
by the influx of gold will follow the 
moderate increase of our currency 
now. 

Our trouble now does not arise from 
the character of our currency ; it does 
not arise from the fact that there is a 
difference between gold and the paper 
currency, but from the fact that we do 
not have enough of it. The complaint 
which reaches us from the trading, man- 
ufacturing, and producing classes is not 
that our money is worthless or depreci- 
ated, but that the amount is insufficient. 
Give them the supply needed, and all the 
fine-spun theories and intricate sophis- 
tries of financiers will soon be scattered 
to the winds as they were in England. 
The currency per seis good enough ; it 
is alarger amount that is wanted. Give 
this to the people, and then you can, at 
your leisure, produce your arguments 
and mature your plans which are to. 
reach far in the future. The starving 
man can not patiently sit down to dis- 


cuss the various effects of food upon the. 


system before eating of the supply 








brought him ; you must first satisfy his. 
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hunger, and then he will listen calmly | the country will be required to redeem 
to your philosophy. in gold at the same time? The one af- 

And right here I wish again to appeal | fects the other. Their relations are so in- 
to the memorial of the New York | timate that one can not redeem without 
Chamber of Commerce on this particu- | the other. When you have seven hundred 
lar point ; and I refer to it because it is| millions or more of currency in the 
presumable theauthors understood thor- | country, and a little over one hundred 
oughly all the arguments in favor of the millions of gold and silver in the coun- 
policy they advocate. They assert (page | try, will some Senator please tell me how 
8) that ‘‘ with an acknowledged issue of | you are going to redeem that currency 
$356,000,000 of legal tenders the banks in gold? We know well enough from 
have found it difficult to draw from the | past experience that at such a moment 
circulation over five-and-twenty millions | the financial harpies would rush into the 


in atime of most urgent need.” Does 
this indicate that the people feared the 
character of the currency ? It seems to 
me, sir, that it indicates they feared 
more to trust the banks than the green- 
backs. 

Suppose that during the late panic 


some good genii had suddenly changed | 


all the legal-tender notes into gold, 
would the run upon the banks have been 
any less than it was? Would the busi- 
ness men have felt the current setting 
inward any more freely to supply their 
wants ? Would the financial storm have 
been thereby averted ? Certainly not. 
Depositors would have been just as eager 
to withdraw their deposits ; banks would 
have been just as powerless to afford re- 


; money market and, cornering the gold, 
leave the Government powerless to re- 
‘lieve. Sir, there is a moral power in 
| this reserve which they have sought to 
break ever since ‘that day when it 
crushed their schemes, 

There are many who firmly believe 
that a return immediately to a specie 
basis, though oppressive for a time, 
would ultimately prove most beneficial ; 
but I, for one, can see benefit only to the 
money-nolders and those who receive in- 
terest and have fixed incomes. I can 
see as a result our business operations 
crippled and labor reduced to a mere 
pittance ; I can see the beautiful prairies 





of my own State, which were beginning 


‘to bloom as gardens, with the cheerful 


lief as they were with the paper cur- | homes, rising like white towers along 
rency. It is just as true that $100 in | the pathway of improvement, again sink- 
gold can not liquidate a debt of $500 in | ing back to idleness ; I can see the hopes 


gold as it is that $100 of paper money 
can not liquidate a debt of $500 in paper. 

Where then, sir, is the force of the 
arguments in favor of this method of a 
speedy return tospecie payments? What 
are the financial forces which are thereby 
to be put into operation, and to give re- 
newed activity and vigor to our busi- 
ness life? How is changing a dollar 
from a green to a yellow to be equiva- 
lent to multiplying it by two? This, if 
true, is a species of alchemy a little too 
profound for my comprehension. The 
yellow may represent twice as much 
labor as the green, yet, numerically, it 
is the same; the difference is in the 
price, not the dollars. It will only pay 
the same amount of debt. 

But suppose, after all, we yield to this 
old song of the siren with golden ring- 
lets, and direct the immediate redemp- 
tion of legal-tender notes, will Senators 
please inform me—and I am sure they 
ought to be able to do it, for their argu- 
ments were able, but their sophistry ex- 
ceeded their ability—where the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is to obtain the 
metal, the gold and silver, for the re- 
-demption of this amount of currency ? 
De they not know that the moment the 
Treasury is required to redeem the green- 
backs in gold, every national bank in 





of the industrious farmer blasted as he 
burns his corn for fuel because the price 
will not pay the cost of transportation ; 
I can see our people of the West groan- 
ing and burdened under taxation to pay 
the debts of the States, counties, and 
cities, incurred when money was more 
abundant, and bright hopes of the fu- 
ture were held out to lead them on; I 
can see the people of our Western States 
who are producers reduced almost to the 
condition of serfs, to pay the interest on 
our State, county, and other public and 
private debts to the money lenders of 
the East. With all this so plainly be- 
fore me, [am forced to raise my voice 
against any such attempt at present. 

It is said by some that the West does 
not call for morecurrency. I admit the 
statesmanship, the ability, and the learn- 
ing of the gentlemen who make this 
declaration; but, while they speak for 
their own constituents I trust they will 
allow me to speak for mine. When you 
tell me that the West desires no more 
currency I can not agree to that propo- 
sition, nor can [admit it. If you, gen- 
tlemen, who never appear to think of 
any persons except the bankers, the 
brokers, the money-lenders, and the in- 





surance companies, and who live in large 
cities, believe this to be the cage, pass 
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from the sidewalks of the magnificent ;of the country, and those who may be 
streets of your city into the rural dis-|more or less burdened by debts con- 
tricts and ask the man who lives in his | tracted in carrying on their business, as 
rural home what he desires. He will | well as all other classes, propose to re- 
tell you that the money is all held in the | lieve them by a moderate increase of the 
hands of a few men; that he is being | currency, the cry comes up from the 
impoverished; that his farm is mort-|money-lenders, gold-holders, life-insur- 
gaged, and is about to be taken up by |ance officers, and annuitants that gold 
some moneyed man at a very low fig- | is already beginning to go upat the very 





ure. 

Having discussed the objections which 
presented themselves to a forcible at- 
tempt to resume specie payment I will 
close this part of the argument with a 
table showing the amount of gold im- 
ported and exported for the past ten 
years. I state the proposition, and be- 
lieve it to be correct, that this country 
can not resume specie payment until 
trade with other nations is more nearly 
equalized; that so long as the balances 
are against us. as they are to-day, every 
attempt at specie payment will be futile 
and will bring distress and calamity 
upon the people of this country. Now, 
let us see how we stand with reference 
to gold exported and imported for the 
last ten years. 

The imports and exports of coin and 
bullion into and from the United States 
for the past ten years have been as fol- 
lows: 





| Imports. 


Exports. 





9, 5S, 105 | 
13,115, 612 


$55, 993,561 
100,321. 731 


9, 810,072 | 64,618, 124 
10,700,092 | 82,643, 374 
22,070,475 | 54 976, 196 
14,188,368 | 84,197,920 
19, 807,876 | 42,915,966 


26, 419,179 
21. 270, 024 
13, 748. 689 | 


Potalessc ee cece | 160,709, 492 


43, 883, 802 
84,403,359 


72,798, 240 








686, 752, 273 





Gentlemen tell us that while we are 
exporting five hundred millions of gold 
in ten years more than we receive we 
can return to specie payments with 
about one hundred millions of gold in 
the country and seven hundred millions 
of paper currency. This may be finan- 
cial philosophy; it may be financial 
statesmanship; but I must confess that 
my intellect fails to perceive the great- 
ness of that proposition. I leave that 
branch of the argument by saying that 
you will have to export far less gold and 
will have to import far more into 
the country before you can redeem 
your paper currency by a metallic cur- 
rency. ; 

But, sir, as soon as those who desire 
to represent truly the wants of the la- 
boring class, producers, and tradesmen 


j/mention of such a proposition. Sir, it 
is not that gold rises and falls in ac- 
| cordance with the increase or diminu- 
ition of paper currency. Gold has been 
| lower since the Secretary of the Treas- 
|ury commenced issuing the $44,000,00) 
/Of reserve than it has been for the last 
|nine years. No, sir; the price of gold is 
regulated, just as the price of any other 
‘article of merchandise is, by the supply 
‘and demand. It is needed in this coun- 
i try for but two purposes—to pay interest 
on the public debt, and pay duties on 
imports. I have labored pretty hard for 
a few days past to get the facts and fig- 
ures to verify every proposition that I 
| make, as far as I can, and I have here 
ithe figures showing the price of gold 
from January, 1865, down to January, 
1874: 





| Difference 














Date. | Price. per cent. 

18G5—January, ....0--ceeeeeeee | Ee cc cereevass 
MAE cee ven sss teen's 5/6 | 12816 | Fall 1066 

| OCTODER 6's o60:cnseccesesis | 1 2014 

| 1866—March .....0-.cccccsccess 12 

| BEI costo cesccss sean s 11g 

BEY cececcvcsnssceeccsves | nt 

PENG cas ono csceseuseee 21f . 

| September.............. | 24146 
| DGGGMINGE: 6. 0ccccvcseus | 12 

| 1867—September.............. | by 

| December...........000s 138¢ 
1868—AUGUSE.......... cee eeeee | 17 

H NGOVOMUC! ...6865560665.0¢ | 17% 

| DOOD RY) «ose i cesecccccacoese 1284 

| December.......-...080- 24146 
1870—JANNATY.......ceceeeeees 4 
March... veel 13 

| 6) \ ase | 1214 
| November .. +e 12} 
| 1871—September.............. | 51 
DeCembe?........ccseves | 7 

| IBFD —- GRRE. crcccccccccccesect M% 

| ‘ —e- ccesecetesecess | 414 
Oia BERD sr roiaia.s sicicivicve cae ness | e 

| September...........0.. | iS 
| DOCOMO Fo ocssclesias sseiicie | 6 
| 1874—JuMuary....ccccccccseces | 3 











Thus it will be seen that the price of 
gold has been on a sliding scale down- 
| ward from 1865 to the present day, and 
during the crisis, and during the issu- 
ance of a portion of the reserve of green- 
backs, it has been lower than atany time 
since the date first mentioned. By ex- 
amining this table you will find that the 
variations in the price of gold are not 
regulated by the amount of currency in 
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any way whatever, but are regulated by 
the time of payment of duties and inter- 
est and according to the bulls and bears 
of New York, without any reference 
whatever to the greenbacks or the cur- 
rency, the amount great or small. 

Now, sir, I desire to call the attention 
of Senators who are opposed to the the- 
ory of a moderate increase, and who 
speak of us as trying to do that which 
will injure the country, to a few facts. 
Look back over the past ten years and 
tell me when in the history of our coun- 
try it has advanced more in all the ele- 
ments of wealth and prosperity, even 
with that paper currency which some 

- Senators on this floor are so anxious to 
get clear of, and which they now de- 
nounce as “failed paper,’ ‘‘irredeem- 


able currency,” ‘ta lie upon its face,” | 


&c. Thedifference between it and gold, 
although occasionally changing fortunes 
between the pockets of the’ bulls and 
bears of Wallstreet, has not checked the 
onward march of improvement in the 
nation ; and despite all the tilts against 
it by the knights of the exchange the 
farmers of the West have been expand- 
ing their fields and replacing their log- 
cabins with tasteful cottages and com- 
fortable dwellings. Hume, who I sup- 
pose will be considered pretty good au- 
thority, long ago remarked in reference 
to a corresponding state of things in 
England to that which exists here at the 
present time, that— 

In every kingdom,in which money begins to 
flow in greater abundance than formerly, | 
everything takes a new face; labor and in- 
dustry gain life, the merchant becomes more 
enterprising, the manufacturer more skillful 
and diligent,and even the farmer follows his 
plow with greater alacrity andattention. * * 
* But when currency is diminishing, the 
workman has not the same employment from 
the manufacturer and merchant, though he 
pays the same price for everything in the mar- 
ket. The farmer can not dispose of his corn 
and cattle,and other products of his labor. 
The poverty, begging, and the sloth that must 
ensue are easily fureseen. 

Hume was speaking in reference to | 
England when she made the attempt, 
which some Senators are now desirous 
that we should make, of a return to 


souri, although groaning under a ‘“‘re- 
dundant currency,” which her Senator 
| wishes to remove. in the same time has 
increased her real and personal estate 
from five hundred and one millions to 
twelve hundred and eighty-five millions; 
Indiana from five hundred and twenty- 
nine to twelve hundred and sixty-eight 
millions ; and Massachusetts from eight 
hundred and fifteen to twenty-one hun- 
dred and thirty-two millions. Nor has 
the increase been less rapid in the manu- 
facturing interests alone ; the total value 
|of the products of this branch of indus- 
try in Illinois running up, during the 
}same period, from $57,000,000 to $205,- 
| 000,000 ; while those of the whole coun- 
| try have been swelled from eighteen hun- 
| dred and eighty-six millions to the enor- 
mous sum of forty-two bundred and 
thirty-two millions; and those of Mis- 
souri, despite the theory of her Senator, 
have increased five-fold—from forty-two 
}totwo hundred and six millions ; and 
even Massachusetts has doubled her 
score, rising from two hundred and fifty- 
five to five hundred and fifty-three mil- 
lions. 

In order to verify the statements I 
make here, I introduce the following 
tables of the growth of the United States 
and some of the States in the value of 
real and personal property, of farms, and 
of manufactured products. Of course 
Senators have all examined the census 
report, and it is not necessary to read 
the figures for their benefit, but I will 
read them merely for the purpose of 
hearing them myself. [Laughter.] 





Comparison of real and personal estut: in 
1860 and 1870. 





] 1 
Total realand Totalrealand 
persoual es-| personal es- 
tate in 1860. | tate in 1870. 





United States.... $16, 159,616,068 | $30, 068, 518,507 

MUNINOIS . 64. 0...00 871, 860, 282 2, 121, 680, 579 

AROS 36 ons 5 <0 528, 835.371 | 1, 268, 180,543 
>) 











specie payments by force of law. 

The Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
ScHvuRz,| if I understood him rightly, 
argued that an increase of currency 
would work jnjuriously to the farmers 
of the West; that a difference between 
the circulating medium and gold bore 
hard upon them. Now let us compare 


facts and figures with theory and see 
whether they tally. 

The State of Illinois has in ten years 
increased the value of its real and per- 
sonal estate, in round numbers, from 
$872,000,000 to $2,122,000,000. And Mis- 





Massachusetts... 815, 237,483 , 2:12, 148, 741 
is a 501,214,398 | 1, 284, 922, 897 
Pennsylvania....)  1,416,501,818 | 3, 808,340, 112 
Wiscensin........ 273 671, 668 | 702,307, 328 
Michigan......... | 


257, 163, 983 | 


719, 208, 118 


Manufactured products. 





. | 
United States....) $1,885,861, 676 | $4, 232,325, 448 





LTC TS j 57, 580, 886 205,620. 679 
NOG. 6 ccnescees 42,803, 469 108, 617,274 
Massachusetts ...! 255, 545, 922 553 912, 568 
Missour1.......... 41, 782, 731 206, 213, 422 
Pennsylvania.... 711, 894, 342 


290, 121; 188 
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Number of acres improved. 





1860. 1870. 

























———— mere 
United States.... 163,110. 720 | 188, 921. 099 
Indiana....... e 3, 242, 183 10, 104, 279 
Illinois... . 13,096, 374 19, 329,952 
Missouri.... 6, 246. 871 9,130, 615 
Michigan... ‘ 3, 476, 296 | 5,096, 939 
Wisconsin........ 3, 746, 167 | 5,899, 343 
paee Ps ee | Lu 
Cash value of farms. 
1860. 1870. 
United States....| $6,645,045,007 | #9, 262, 803, 861 
Indiana .......... 356, 712, 175 634, 804. 1*9 
Illinois . 408, 944, 033 920, 506 346 
Missouri.. 230, 652, 126 392. 908, 047 
Michigan... ea 160,836,495 | 398, 240, 578 
Wisconsin........ 300, 414, 064 


Is this, sir, one of the evil effects of 
what is called by the Senator from Mis- 
souri a redundant paper currency ? If 
it is, I earnestly hope it may continue. 
Sir, the broad prairies, dotted as they 
are with pleasant homes, which have 
sprung into existence within the last ten 
years, present a living and direct contra- 
diction to the theory of that honorable 
Senator. Strange as it may appear, yet 
it is true, that notwithstanding all these 
facts, we see Senators so wedded to a 
theory that they strive with all their 
powers of argument and oratory to con- 
vince us that this paper currency is 
fraught with danger to the business of 
the country. And in their speeches in 
favor of specie payment refer to Eng- 
land, with her thirty two millions of 
population and what they estimate at 
six hundred millions of currency, as hav- 
ing a larger volume of commerce than 
we have. Admit this to be true for the 
sake of the argument, although I shall 
prove the contrary before I am through, 
will the gentlemen extend the compari- 
son to the effect also upon the people ? 
Will they draw the parallel between the 
laboring classes—the producers of that 
country—with the same classes in this 
country ? Are they willing, with the 
adoption of that financial system, to see 
our laboring. classes reduced to an aver- 
age of two shillings per day? If they 
are in favor of bringing about such a 
condition of affairs in our country, the 
method they propose is most assuredly 
the one to effect their purpose. I prefer 
to see the day of specie payment post- 
poned as long here as it was in England at 
the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, rather than to see this state of 
things brought about in our country. 
Already the cry of the hungry laborer is 


131, 117, 164 | 














rolling up from our cities—but the pre- 
liminary mutterings, I fear, of the com- 
ing storm which may soon burst upon us 
with all its fury, unless the stringency 
of the times be soon relieved. It calls to 
mind the result of English policy which 
gentlemen so strongly recommend to 
us—the fearful bread riots of her cities. 
I prefer to see the prosperity which we 
have had since the war under Republi- 
can rule and an ‘“‘irredeemable ” paper 
currency (so-called) continue, than to see 
the business of our country prostrated 
and our laborers reduced to beggars to 
carry out a theory. While I desire to 
protect the interests of all, yet my first 
and great object is to relieve the great 
mass of our people so far as possible of 
the burdens which press upon them in 
consequence of the present state of mone- 
tary affairs. 

As reference is made to England by 
Senators who favor contraction and op- 
pose any expansion, let us see what has 
been the condition of that country under 
the two systems. And for this purpose 
1 quote from Bowen’s American Politi- 
cal Economy, page 415, (first edition :) 


It was this depreciation of the currence 
which carried England triumphantly through 
the war,which enhanced rents and profits, 
gave unprecedented activity to manufactures 
and commerce, kept the Jaboring population 
employed, enabled the Government to raise 
enormous loans without difficulty, and made 
the people bear with ease and cheerfulness au 
amount of taxation which they can now hardly 
conlemplate without shudde:ing. 

It is undeniable that, during the greater part 
of that period, (from 1793 to 1814.) the trade of 
the country was in a state of unexampled 
prosperity. In no twenty-two years of our 
history,of which we have authentic accounts, 
has there ever been so rapid an increase of 
production and consumption as in the twenty- 
two years ending with 1814. It is not going too 
far to say that without the high prices of those 
See Wellington could not have driven the 
‘rench out of Spain,or triumphed at Water- 


00, 

The dark hour came when,after the close of 
the war, it was thought necessary to take 
measures to contract the currency, restore the 
former value of money,and subinit to the con- 
sequent fall of prices. 

There was from 1814 to 1816 (a period of rapid 
contraction of the currency )a very general 
depression in price< of nearly all productions 
and in the value of all fixed property, entail- 
ing in consequence losses and failures among 
the agricultural, commercial, manufacturing. 
mining, shipping, and building interests, which 
marked that period as one of most extensive 
suffering and distress, 


That is what Mr. Bowen says of the 
attempt to come to specie payments in 
1814 and 1816 by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, after they had had unexam- 
pled prosperity for twenty-two years un- 
der what you call a depreciated cur- 


rency. 
Mr. MORTON. And that was by a 
law forcing it. 
Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. Mr. Bowen 


—— 
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says that great distress followed the at- 
tempt to come to specie payments after 
the unexampled prosperity of the pre- 
ceding years, And yet statesmen here 
are not willing to profit by the experi- 
ence of past ages and the experience of 
other Governments who have attempted 
the same thing that is being attempted 
to-day. Will gentlemen stand by their 
own illustrations ? Let them remember 
that this as not written to suit the 
present occasion, but years previous to 
the present panic. 

I now propose to refer to some of the 
arguments which have been presented 
here in favor of resumption of specie 
payments, which I have not hitherto re- 
plied to specially. 

The first to which I shall allude is that 
of the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
ScuuRrz,] in regard to the moral obliga- 
tion of the Government to redeem its 
greenbacks with gold. One® would be 
led to think from his remarks that the 
holders of this paper are thundering at 
the door of the Treasury, appealing in 
tones of despair for their redemption, 
lest these notes should become in a few 
days worthless shinplasters on their 
hands. Now, Mr. President, with all 
due respect to the Senator, [ must say 
that such a proposition, if uttered on the 
stump, would be considered an ad cap- 
tandum argument, being an appeal to 
theory and hereditary prejudices, which 
no movement of the public mind or evi- 
dence obtained from our monetary af- 
fairs sustains. And. as has been well 
remarked by the Senator from Michi- 
gan, (Mr. FerRy,] the fact that in the 
very midst of the panic gold fell to 106 is 
incontrovertible evidence of public con- 
fidence in the character of the present 
currency—a confidence which one of the 
wildest panics of our history did not 
shake in the least. 

The Senator from Missouri not only 
proceeds upon a gratuitous assumption 
which I do not think is warranted by the 
facts, but also upon a theory which is 
wholly incorrect. If I give you my note 
for $100, the legal presumption is that it 
is payable in legal money; but does it 
necessarily follow that there is no way 
of my discharging that debt, both legally 
and morally, without the payment of a 
single dollar in money? | may havea 
horse which you desire and willingly ac- 
cept in full satisfaction of the note, 

Suppose the Governme:.t should offer 
to pay in convertible bonds for these 
greenbacks, would not every dollar thus 
paid, if willingly accepted by the holder, 
be a full satisfaction of the promise upon 





its face, with which no one has any right 
to complain if the purchaser of the bonds 


is satisfied with the transaction? Sup- 
pose a part of the duties on imports are 
made payable therewith, is not every 
dollar so paid in a fair and satisfactory 
redemption of it? I therefore say that 
the Senator’s idea that the Government 
can only maintain her honor by paying 
out a dollar in gold for each dollar in 
greenbacks is erroneous. She will pay 
every dollar of it when it can be done 
without detriment to the Treasury or 
injury to her citizens ; and that is what 
is meant by ‘tas soon as practicable on 
her part.”? which the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] dwells on so much. 

I therefore say the theory of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri is erroneous, and if 
the theory is erroneous and the evidence 
to sustain it wanting, the finely-wrought 
argumentative structure built upon it is 
of but little value. 

In the speech made by the honorable 
Senator from Missouri there is another 
point to which I desire to call attention, 
and I quote his own words, In reply to 
the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Mor- 
TON,] he said : 

The Senator must also be aware that the 
remedy vaunted by himas a certain cure has 
been amply applied. It has been applied ina 
greater measure than it was done in England 
in most, if not all—yes,I say in all—the in- 
stances that he quoted. The Secretary of the 
Treasury in September bought bonds to the 
amount of fourteen millions, and threw that 
amount of currency into the market. Since 
then the forty-four million reserve has 
been drawn upon to the amount of twenty- 
five millions, and those twenty-five millions 
have again been added tothe currency. But 
not only that, all the other reserves of the 
Treasury Department have been exhausted, 
and that currency also is in the hands of the 
people. 

Here he asserts that since the panic 
commenced about forty millions or more 
of money has been thrown into circula- 
tion. Now the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] tells us, if I correctly under- 
stood him, that money is plenty in New 
York, and can be easily and reasonably 
obtained on good paper. It would seem, 
then, by putting these two statements 
together, that the cure the Senator from 
Indiana proposed has not failed in this 
case, so far as it has been applied, and 
that here the theory for which we are 
now contending is confirmed by the 
statements from the mouths of its oppo- 
nents. Apply the medicine to the whole 
body of the patient, and we shall have a 
complete cure ; but suppose this remedy 
so far had not been applied. what would 
be our present condition ? Would our 
country not have been bankrupt ? 

The Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
ScHuRz,] in his attempt to show that 
the amount of currency is sufficient to 
meet the demands of trade, says that the 
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amount per capita in 1860 was $14 50, 
while the amount now is about $19. 
Now let us use his own figures by the 
correct test and see what the result will 
be. By reference to the census reports, 
we find that the amount of real and per- 
sonal property was about $521 per capita 
in 1860, and $791 in 1870. If $521 of 
property in 1860 required $14 60 of cur- 
rency, S701 at the same ratio would re- 
quire $22, or a total circulation of over 
$840,000,000. I am very much obliged 
to the gentleman for his sus ggestion as 
to the basis upon which to arrive at the 
amount necessary to meet the present 
demands, as it confirms the position we 
have assumed, and refutes his own ar- 
gument on this point. Although the 
amount of currency per head has been 
increased 28 per cent., (as claimed,) yet it 
has not kept pace with the increase of 
property, which has advanced about 52 
per cent. per head. According to the 
ratio that the Senator himself fixes, it 
would require $840,000,000 of currency 
to perform the office that was performed 
by the currency of the country in 1860 

Mr. SCHURZ. If the Senator will al- 
low me, does he mean to say that I laid 
down the idea that the circulation of a 
country must increase in the same ratio 
that the value of its property increases. 

Mr. LOGAN. Notatall. The Sena- 
tor said that in 1860 the currency of the 
country amounted to $14 50 per capita, 
and now it is $19; and he argued from 
that that there was enough of currency 
in the country. 

Mr. SCHURZ. If that principle were 
true, that the circulation necessary for 
the transaction of business in a country | 
maist increase at the same rate as the 

value of property increases in that same 
country, then I should think it would | 
be very difficult to get together currency | 
enough to transact the business of En-| 
gli und at the present time. 

Mr. LOGAN. It must have some re- | 
lation to business, and it depends largely 
upon credits, confidence, extent of coun- 
try, &c.; and the illustration of the Sen- 
ator making it relative to population or 
business is as good a one as any, and, 
therefore, I use it for my purpose in this | 
argument. 

It is not my fault if the Senator pro- 
duces figures here that do not carry out | 
his theory. Iam only showing what he | 
said, He, by way of a per capita argu. | 


ment, said that $14 50 per head in 1860 | 
was the relation of the money to the 
people of the country. Then [say when 
you take money in its relation to the 
property which it represents, and not 
= people, it proves that you must have | 

2ahead. Now, if you make the ratio 


according to the property that the money 
represents, the Senator has supplied me 
with an argument that otherwise I might 
not have thought of. 

One more allusion to the same speech 
and I will be through with it. The Sen- 
ator, in alluding to the bearing of this 
question on the West, remarks as fol- 
lows: 

3ut there is another aspect of the case. The 
economic interest of the West is mainly agri- 
cultural. The western people are, by over- 
whelming pre onderance, a farming pepula- 
tion, Their whole prosperity depends upon 
the successful and profitable cultivation of the 
soil. lf itis true that the farmer, for all the 
necessaries he had to buy, had to pay prices 
blown up by our irredeemable and redundant 
currency,even fur beyond the point to which 
the tariff alone would have driven them, while 
the prices of almost all the staples he had to 
sell were regulated by a foreign market, un- 
touched by home inflation, governed by a 
specie measure of value, and exposed to the 
free competition of the world—if that is true, 
and I trust nobody wiil deny it, must it not be 
equally true that the farming interest, and 
through it the whole western country, will not 
only not be injured, but be vastly be nefited by 
a resumption of specie payments, which will 
greatly reduce the prices at which ‘he farm- 
er has to buy his necessaries, while not redue- 
ing, but great increasing, the purechusing 
power of the crops he produces und has to 
sell?) And will not this immense advantage in 
fact vastly overbalance any possible amount of 
loss which might be suffered in consequence of 
temporary indebtedness, and which by pru- 
dent Management may be made very small? 

I must confess that I am somewhat 
astonished to hear such a remark as this 

fall from the honorable Senator. Does 
he not know full well that the rule he 
applies to the imported articles works in 
principle just the same with exported 
articles ? Let me illustrate this, and I 
think I can make it plain: Suppose 
wheat at a gold standard is one dollar 
per bushel in New York, and that coffee 
at the same standard and same place is 
, ten cents per pound, then one bushel of 
‘wheat will purchase ten pounds of cof- 
fee. Suppose currency by inflation, as 
ithe gentleman terms it and accor ding to 
‘his theory, should depreciate until one 
dollar in gold equaled one dollar and a 
half in paper, then one pound of coffee 
would cost fifteen cents in currency at 
New York. Now let me ask, what 
; would prevent the farmer from still get- 
_ ting his one dollar in gold for his wheat, 
lora doll: w anda half, its equivalent in 
paper? And would hot this still buy 
the ten pounds of coffee? What be- 
comes, then, of the Senator’s argument 
on this point ? 
| Mr. President, the farmers in Illinois 
; are too Clear-headed, and I believe they 
| are also in Missouri, to part with their 
; wheat and other products on any such 
theory as his. They can count the per 
cent. pro and con just as well as you and 
iT; and if the honorable Senator is no 
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better financier in such matters in prac- | demand, or, if there is, that it is con- 
tice than he is in theory, I doubt very trary to what has always been accepted 
much whether any of them would ap- as true heretofore. I believethat it has 
point him as their agent. |always been accepted as a true theory, 

You may theorize and argue to the before the present debate began, that 
farmers until you are hoarse, yet you the relation of the supply to the demand 
will fail to get them to prefer low prices governed the rate of interest where not 
to high ones for their products. They arbitrarily fixed by law. And in this 
know that one bushel of wheat at $1 25; matter it seems to me that the contrac- 
in currency will buy one acre of Govern- | tionists are, unconsciously, of course, 
ment land, while it takes two and a half | blowing both hot and cold. For if, as 
bushels, at fifty cents, to purchase it,| most of them argue, by withdrawing 
though it be in gold. They know thata! part of the currency the want of more 
dollar in paper, if legal tender, will pay a money will cause gold to flow in, it cer- 
dollar of taxes as well as a dollar in gold. | tainly must be because it brings a better 
They know well enough by experience price than previous to the withdrawal. 
that if you run down prices by lessening)! Now, gentlemen, it is hardly fair to 
the currency to bring it to a par with claim both sides of this question; both 
gold there will be no corresponding de- | conclusions can not be true. If decreas- 
crease in taxes, and salaries of county, ing the currency causes gould to flow in 
State, and municipal officers, nor in the | it must be because it finds a better mar- 
debts they owe. They know alsothatit ket and brings a better price than be- 
will take as many dollars in gold, for fore, and, as a matter of course, a higher 
every one of which they have to give rate of interest. Why did the rate of 
their two bushels of whext, to pay their interest run up so high in Eastern cities 
county, city, town, and State debts as it, during the panic if it was not because 
will dollars of paper, of which they can | of the amount withdrawn from circula- 
get31 50 for each bushel of wheat. They/ tion? Why is the rate easier now in 
know full well that, when their produce; New York, as the Senator from Ohio 
is thus reduced, their lands will be sold | says, and two per cent. a month in other 
for their debts, and bought by those who! places? Simply because money has been 
hold the money. when it was thus trans- | flowing into New York, and withdrawn 
formed into gold. Sir, the farmers of | from the others. It is because there is 
the West are not blind to these facts,| more money, and not because there is 
and all the fine-spun theories of con- less, according to the argument of the 
tractionists will fail to delude them into|Senator himself. He says tne rate of 
this idea. They may have been led by | interest is lower in New York now than 


their county and State officers to indorse | it was a short time ago. Why? Not - 


and enter into schemes which involved | because your money is reduced, but be- 
them more than was prudent because | cause your money is increased; because 
money was somewhat plentiful, but they | the supply has reached the demand in 
have grown prosperous under it, and | that city. In the same way you may 
have opened the way to market for their | apply the rule toanything else. In New 
products; and the result of the attempt to | York interest is low; in other places it 
return to specie payment, except by the is high. In the West, in some places, 
natural course of trade,would be to give|our people are paying two per cent. a 
all their hard earnings into the hands of | month interest, simply because money 
railroad and other corporations, as well} has been flowing into New York and 
as money-lenders, to whom they may be | withdrawn trom other places. 
indebted. This, sir, is too plain a proposition for 
The Senator from Missouri and the) all the rhetoric of the Senator from Mis- 
Senator from Ohio, if I understood them | souri or the earnest eloquence of the 
rightly, both took the position and ar-| Senator from Ohio to overcome. Local 
gued that reducing the currency until it | influences and other temporary causes 
reaches the specie standard will reduce | may affect the rate of interest for a 
the rate of interest. This, Mr. Presi-| time; but as a general rule, which is 
dent, appears to me to be a very singu-| applicable everywhere, the rate of in- 
lar argument. Itis equivalent to saying | terest will be at a healthy normal stand- 
that if you reduce the quantity of wheat | ard when the supply of currency is prop- 
and flour in market the price will fall;/erly proportioned to the demands of 
that when the supply of cotton is re-| trade; when the supply is greatly below 
duced to a minimum the price will be a/ the demand the rate must be high, and 
minimum, and all cotton goods will) when the supply is greatly in excess of 
reach the lowest rate. In other words, | the demand the rate will be high on ac- 
it is equivalent to saying that there is no|count of speculation; but this is not 
relation between the price and supply or! our case at the present. Therefore it is 
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this proper supply that we want, which, | statement of aneminent French author- 
basing our calculation on the figures fur-| ity on matters of finance and currency, 
nished by the Senator from Missouri, is|as given by an advocate of specie pay- 
between eight hundredand eight hundred | ments in the North American Review, 
and fifty million dollars, which is thesup- | January, 1874, and I have the authority 
ply that should be in active circulation. | from which he quotes here before me in 
Before closing I desire to present other |a French magazine—Revue des Deux 
statistics which E think should assist us | Mondes, November 1, 1873. I have com- 
in arriving at a proper conclusion on | pared it. Any gentleman who reads 
this subject, and I will begin by calling French may make a comparison. I ad- 
attention to a statement made a few | mit that I do not read it very well, but I 
days ago by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. | can read it sufficiently to understand it, 
SHERMAN,] and I will quote his lan-|and I have had it compared by scholars 
guage. When I say that [ appeal to| who do translate perfectly. - 
statistics I want to do it with this gt Mr. SCHURZ. I have seen the article. 
derstanding before the Senate: that I} Mr. LOGAN. You have seen the ar- 
do not believe there is a man in this|ticle. Very well; I suppose you have 
Senate, with all his genius and power,|read it, then. M. Bonnet, however, is 
who can get a correct statement as to|said to be good authority on the cur- 
the circulation in England outside of | repcy question. 
oe peng “ Breer | M. Victor Bonnet, an eminent French authori- 
J ; >| ty in matters of currency and finance,in anarti- 
and [could not find anything thatis cer- | cle in the Revue des Deux Mondes tor November 
tainly reliable; but we can approximate |}, states the amount of silver coin in elzetta. 
to it, and that is all we can do. The) while tte coinage of this metal is going on at 
statistics that I will produce are as near | the pete of a, 000 annually. | ine gold coin 
2Orreect, as: ‘ ‘ | rc € 2 estimates ¢ i . OUD, , 8 - 
Moen ite toe atl rithes rpm chic | | iné.2 total metallic currency for that eountry 
7 J a } of $1, 100, 000,006; and that too, after the pay- 
base my statement. [have them here. In | ment of the German indemnity of $1,000, 000,000. 
a colloquy between the Senator from Ohio | PPg is tor ene an a or Isa) ermated 
[Mr. SHERMAN] and the Senator from | g 000, 000,000, a sum very nearly four times the 
Michigan (Mr. FERRY] this was said: Fogg of ~ Leeenapdl be ean . United 
o : 2 | States. ese lgures sh iad Cue y our con- 
oily, Sumnwan, | I desire to corrcet now while ceita little whenour country aud itsresourees 
ao, wan tetktnek Tae ¥oaet) tt fhm | M. Bonnet also states that the silver coin in 
that France, betore the Germanic war, had | eee ceene pt ges Mg tc gpm po 
$700, 000, 000 of currency distributed among the | from the French payment) amounts to $296,0 0, - 


people. /000. In England the amount of coin in circu 
. in? | ~ rhee 3 bs 4 7. 
Mr. Morton. Of coin? | lation outside of the Bank of England, which 


Mr. SHerMan. Gold and silver—mostly sil- bets teieeeat = 
ver. He stated also that now it had the same | cee cca ci eek ae oe Fi a 
gold in circu'ation, and $500 000,000 of paper | amount now held in this country in ail hands 
money. It has about $700,000, 000 of paper m9- | Gan not exceed $150 000.000 We must accuntu. 
ney—tbat is 3.500,000,000 franes; but it has | lat » therefore “ Sadi oral sublot ‘$350, 000 y 
very little silver and gold. Nearly all the | 000 Before we pA safel yattem pt a final resum - 
specie in France has gone to Germany to pay pag gy ooo ae yore TTAnGREG. 1874, 
the expenses of the war and the large, enor- apes 138 ; bibs 1 
mous levy put upon France by the German | pas aes 
BOVEEN Dent. : | The gold coin in circulation in France 

Mr. Ferxy,of Michigan. If the Senator will Asse ’ 
allow me [ will call his attention to the fact he estimates at $300,000, 000. 
that the premium on the currency in Franceis| Mr. MORLON. What is the date of 
but one-half of one percent. Lt = to me | that estimate ? 
ee the position taken by the Mr. LUGAN. The 1st of November, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall endeavorto show ina | 1873; making a total metallic currency 
day or twe that we can learn a great ¢eal | for the country of $1,100,000,000, 

rom re Be rance Maintains or * os ¢ . 
about the ar of gold, $700,000.00 of paper| In Krancein the summer 1872 the bids 
money; and if we do precisely what France is | offered for the loan to France amounted 
doing to-day. give to our, paper money the to $3,000,000,000, a sum nearly four 
qualities lat are conterres Vy law lh ra Fel es FE ee 
we shall do what I propose to do at least to- times the public debt of the United 
ward the resumption of specie payments. | States. Lwill show before Lam through, 

This was the statement of the Senator | by authority that you will not dispute, 
who is chairman of the Finance Com-| that you, gentlemen, are mistaken. He 
mittee, a few days ago, in reply to the| says that $300, 000,000 of silver was in 
Senator from Indiana and. the Senator | France and $800,000,000 of gold in No- 
from Michigan, that France had seven vember, 1873. "Oh, but,” say some, 
hundred millions of paper currency in | ‘‘they paid the indemnity out of that.’ 
circulation, and had very little silver or | No, sir; this authority states expressly 
gold. Now, let us see whether it is so! that this estimate is since the indemnity 
or not. In answer to this I will quote a| was paid, making $1,100,000,000 of specie 
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in France and $700,000,000 of currency, | nity, ‘1,750,000,000 frances have been real- 
according to the statement by the Sen- | ized in three months. The Government 
ator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN,] in| commenced operations with 1,400,000,000 
which, I think, the Senator was in ex-! franes to 1,500,000,000 franes in bills of 
cess by $100,000,000. And yet he (the| all countries on Germany and Prussia.” 
Senator from Ohio) says there was very; France commenced with that much, 
little silver or gold in France. ‘mark you, of bills of Prussia already in 
I am not done with this authority. | her hands when she commenced paying 
He eye oo eas soe in Ger-| the indemnity : 
many and in England. Now, to show ant . enaninaa: 9. 0N 
you that there can not be very much of neta mah al Soclve boos das teaech we 
a mistake I will quote from another | in lecember, The government would have 
authority; and I read from an article | 0.00) tence remaining in bills for the 
A payment. 
published by Henry Carey Baird, based | i E : 
on the statistics of the French writers) , Bills of Prussia! Speaking of the po- 
in reference to currency. Here is his Sition of the Bank of France M. Thiers 
| said: ‘*The bank has 800,000,000 franes 


statement: 
in gold and silver in hand, and 44,000,000 


ann - recent em aden he feecigee! Bechet poke | francs of bar gold and 50,000,000franes in 
rency than any other in the worlad—g600, 000, 000 | gold and silver belonging to the State.” 
SR ey Ri oc gal re Besse Bot — than; My friend from Ohio says that there is 
vais deposits o the tank are bat #45, 000, 000, very little gold and silver in France ; 
and the business of the country is largeiy done | but, according to M. Thiers, then Pres- 
for cash. ‘ident of France, they had 800,000,000 

Mr. Carey comes within $100,000,000 of | francs in gold coin, and 44,000,000 franes 
the Senator from Ohio. Hesays France in bar gold, and 50,000,000 francs be- 
has $600,000,000 in bank-note circula- longing to the state in the Bank of 
tion, and that it has $700,000,000 of gold , France, after paying this indemnity to 
and silver. That would be $1.300,000,000 Germany—in the bank, not in cirecla- 
at the lowest estimate, putting the esti- tion among the people, but as a reserve 
mate of bank notes at $100,000.000 less | there, showing that that gold was held in 
than the Senator from Ohio estimated | the bank besides the gold and silver that 
the currency of France. | was out among thepeoplein circulation. 

Mr.MORTON. And that withoutsilver.|  Mr.SHERMAN. I ask the Senator, 

Mr. LOGAN. No; ‘metallic cur-|if he wishes to be correct, exactly to 
rency.” ‘And the private deposits in | State how much of the indemnity had 
the banks are $45,000,000 besides.” Now, been paid at that time. The indemnity 
to show you | was paid by installments, 


Mr. SCHURZ. The amount of bank) Mr. LOGAN. M. Thiers says 800,- 


currency in France at the present mo- | 00,000 francs, and that 1,750,000,000 
ment I can give some reliable informa- francs had been received by France for 
tion upon, because I have seen the pa-, the payment to Prussia. 
pers that arrived here by the last mail.| Mr. SHERMAN, That was only one 
It is 2,900,000,000 francs—not quite portion of the indemnity. 
$600,000,000. | Mr. LOGAN. LIunderstand that ; but 
Mr. LOGAN, I am sorry the rest of | I am showing that at the time the first 
us did not get the last mailfrom France; | payment was made they still had that 
but even this is about the amount given | reserve ; and then he says besides this— 
by Mr. Baird. But I do not want to} the Senator did not hear me—that they 
quote from any poor authorities; I do | have 600,000,600 franes of bills already 
not intend to quote from myself or my | in hand against Prussia to pay the next 
knowledge, but I know the Senator from | portion, besides this gold in the bank. 
Ohio will allow me to quote from him.| Mr.SHERMAN. Nodoubt thatistrue. 
‘The Senator from Ohio intimated very| Mr. LOGAN. That shows that the 
clearly—and he not only intimated, but | payment to Germany did not drain the 
he said—that the reason the gold and sil- | gold out of France, but it was paid by 
ver was in small amount in France was | bills on Prussia, the first $00,000,000 
because it was taken out of France to | frances, and then the 600,000,000 francs 
pay the indemnity. | Which were to be paid next they already 
Mr. SHERMAN. A portion of it. |hadin hand. I think it is good author- 
Mr. LOGAN. Well, we will look at the| ity. I take it from the American An- 
authority of Thiers. I will read from} nual Encyclopedia for 1872. And yet 

















his speech of November 11, 1872. He/ gentlemen say there is no specie money 
said that ‘tthe whole available capital 
of the commercial world has been offered 
to France.’”? Speaking of this indem- 








there. Why, sir, I tell you statistics are 
very curious things in this Senate Cham- 
ber. Some would have it to go to the 
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country that there is no gold or silverin| purpose of showing that those gentle- 
France ; and that is put forth by the} men who talk about the small amount 
highest authority here in the Senate, | of hard currency in France must be mis- 
when the very éontrary is proven by all! taken, [ will appeal agaim to the same 
the authorities that are on the subject. | authority,which can not be disputed. 1 
Now, sir, I will go further with this|refer to the American Encyclopedia, 
to show the condition of things as near | 1872, page 316. It shows that the im- 
as Lean ; and Ido not know how near} ports of the precious metals into France 
I shall come to doing it, but I will do my | from 1865 to 1868 averaged per annum 
best. The. Senator from Ohio would | $129,400,000 in gold, in 1868 and 1869 they 
take France as his model. We see that | averaged $156,200,000, and her exports 
France has a_ specie circulation of | averaged fifty-two millions up to 1868, 
$1,100,000,000, If we add to this the; and seventy-four millions in 1869. ‘This 
paper circulation of $700.000,000, as! shows an increase in these five years to 
stated by himself, which is $100,000,000 | her receipts, in gold. of $387,800,000, in- 
more than Mr. Baird gives it, it makes | creasing at that ratio, from this country 
eighteen tundred millions of money in}and others producing gold. And yet 
France. But take Mr. Baird’s state-| with this vast amount of money on hand 
ment, which is $100,000,000 less, and his | we find that France, with all its accu- 
gold and silver is $400,000,000 less than | mulated wealth, with all this money, in 
M. Bonnet makes it. Then, according | 1872 negotiated a loan from Englaud for 
to the smallest statements that you have | $800,000,000. In reference to the loan 
from the statistical statements, France| you may consult the American Eneyclo- 
has $1,300,000,000 circulation of paper | peedia for 1873, page 361. 
and gold and silver coin ; andthe highest! Now, let us see how the case stands 
estimate makes it $1,800,000,000. lin Great Britain, in regard to which so 
Now the population of France, ac-} much has been said. In December, 1872, 
cording to the census of 1872,* was|the amount of bullion and notes of the 
36,102,921; therefore, according to these | Bank of England stood as follows, (esti- 
estimates, the circulation was fifty dol-| mating the pound at five dollars :) 
lars per capita, or a little over two anda| Bullion, $112,259,000 ; notes in circu- 
half times that of the United States, ac-| lation, $122,053,000 ; notes reserved, 
cording to M. Bonnet. But for fear} $65,206,000. Now add to this the $500, - 
these figures, although from the highest | 000,000 coin in circulation outside of the 
authority accessible, would be disputed, | bank, and we have a total of $799,518,000 ; 
[ have given an estimate from the other] or, in round nambers, $800,000,000 ot 
authority, Mr. Baird, which I have just | money, without including the paper cir- 
read. This gives a total of $1,300,000,000, | culation of any other of the banks of 
although estimating the paper $100,000,- | England, Ireland, or Scotland. ‘The 
000 Jess than the Senator from Ohio ;| population of the United Kingdom, ac- 
showing a circulation of over thirty-six | cording to the British census of April, 
dollars per capita in France. 1871, was 31,817,108. Therefore, the 
I am inclined from these figures to|amount of currency .per capita is a little 
think the Senator has made an unfortu- | over twenty-five dollars, or 10 per cent. 
nate reference for his theory; for here | more than our highest demand, 
we see that the very country which he| Now, since gentlemen appeal to these 
selects as his model has, even at the| countries as patterns of good finance, I 
lowest estimate, 80 per cent. more money | ask whether they are willing to follow 
per head than we are now asking as our|the patterns? But before leaving En- 
extreme limit. glish finance I wish to show that even 
Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. I would | there money rates are liable to consid- 
ask the Senator in that connection to} erable fluctuations : 
call the attention of the country to the! ppe numerous negotiations and enterprises 
fact, which is corroborative of the posi-| of the year were accompanied by frequent. 
tion he takes in regard to the relative | fuctuattons an pes es yer eet, 
amount of coin to currency, that gold in | while at other periods the rate was reduced to 
France is but one-half of, 1 per cent. | 3 per cent.—American Encyclopedia, 1873, page 








premium under suspension. 361. ; 
Mr. MORTON. And in general cir-| This tells its own story, and needs no 
ewation to-day. comment. 


Mr. LOGAN. That is true. I will,| By reference to a table now before 
in reference to the same country, make | me I see that between September 26 and 
a comparison of her imports of the pre-| October 10, 1872, $17,847,000 were drawn 
cious metals with her exports. For the|from the bauk reserves, showing large 
fluctuations even in times of a healthy 








*American Encyclopedia 1872, page 315. financial condition. 
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Now, if the Senate will pardon me, I 
will give some figures showing the re- 
spective amounts of money in the United 
States, Germany, France, and England, 


H OF TION, 





JOHN A. LOGAN, 


books before me, (North American Re- 


' view, January, 1874, and Bagehot’s Lom- 


or rather the approximate amount, be- | 
cause I do not believe any man can give | 


the exact amount. 


I do not believe the | 


gentlemen who deal in such figures can | 
give them more accurately than I can | 





, 000,000 in that country. 
| least estimate and it gives $34 62 per head, 


myself: 
United States. 
MEDDOTIBICKS 3 «52 0.000.0 010.000 505900000500 $350, 000, PCO | 
National-bank notes.............-.- 300, 000,000 | 
ReSCrve ........0020006 Peeseccsccccccs 4, 000, (0) 
Fractional currency..............- 50. 000. O00 
POIGROG BUVED. ..60..5 6.0. s ces esse 125. 000, 00) | 
BUN Sous cheat cennunreseescrn ee 869, 000,000 
Deduct gold and paper reserves. 20, 000, 000 





669, 000, 000 
2; amount cir- 





Total actual circulation... 
Amount woney per capita, $2 
culation per capita, $16 72. 
England. 
Bullion in Bank of England...... 
Notes of the bank, (including re- 
_serves 


$112, 259, 000 
187, 259, 600 


85, 425,000 
500, 400, 000 


tion 
Coin admitted to be incirculation. 





Total amount of money 
Deduct reserves. .........-.ccesceees 





772, 684,000 





Total circulation. ............ 


Population April, 1871. 31, 817, 108; amount of 
money per capita, 
tion per capita,$24 28. 

(American Annual Encyclopedia, 1372. ) 

Germany. 


27 80; amount of circula- 


Bank circulation 








bard Street,) which are held to be good 


| authority, and from the estimate given 


by this French writer, (Bonnet, Revue 
des Deux Mondes, November 1, 1873.) 
Take the Bank of France; by dividing the 
estimates between the different authori- 
ties as best I can, and they have $1,650,- 
Take it at the 


These figures show the incorrectness 
of the statement of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, the other day, that 
we have more money per head and_ per 
amount of business in this country than 


|any other country in the world. The 


~ 884, 943, 000 | 
112, 259, 000 | 
| had less money ; 


$315,005, 000 | 


Cash reserves........ 205, 000,000 | 

Coin in circulation................6 776, 000,000 | 
Total amount of money...... 1, 296, 000, 000 

DOAUCE POBET VEC. «005..00000000000s0s08 205, 00), 009 
Total amountin circulation... 1,091,009, 0V0 


(Bagehot’s Lombard Street; North American 
Review, January, 1874. ) 

Population, (including Alsaceand Lorraine, ) 
41,058,196; amount of money per capita, $31 56; 
amount ot circulation per capita, $26 60. 

(American Annual Encyclopedia, 1872. ) 

France. 
Circulation of the tank of France $550,000, 000 





Coin and bullion on hand.......... 160, 000, 000 
Gold and silver as given by Bon- 

net, (deducting that in bank)..... 940, 000,000 

MMR s Sewasoesncicssccaeseeneses J, €50, 000, 0.0 





Amount of gold and silver as per 
Baird, (deducting amount in 
bank)’ $540, 000, 000 


Total amount,as per Baird.. T, 250, 000,000 
Population, (exclusive of ‘Alsace’ and Lor- 
raine, ) 36, 102,921; amountof money per capita, 
first estimate, $15 70; amount of money per 
capita, second estimate, #34 62.* 
Bazehot’s Lombard Street; North American 
Review, January, 1874; Revue des Deur Mondes, 
November 1, 1873. ) 


Mr. SCHURZ. How does the Senator 
make out that France has a circulation 
of $34 62 per head ? 

Mr. LOGAN. I make up the amount 
I give from the estimates from these 


* The second estimate of coin brings it down 
nearly to that of England, and below Germany, 
and therefure can not be far wrong; it is the 
lowest to be found, 


figures of the best financial writers in 
this and foreign countries contradict 
that statement; and with these writers 
the Senator may settle the question. I 
only appeal to them for my facts, and 
my facts coming from them controvert 


| the assertion made by the Senator, that 


we have more money here than’ they 
have in any other country in the world. 
Sir, we have less money; we have always 
and that is the trouble 
in Our country to-day,and has been the 
trouble, and will be the trouble, until we 
make some decided change in our sys- 
tem. 

Now, Mr. President, suppose you take 
the eight or nearly nine hundred mil- 
lions of money in England to her thirty- 


| one million of population, circumscribed 


| 


in her limits, and living almost clustered 


jas ifin a city, and with one great city 


containing almost one-tenth of the pop- 


| ulation of the entire kingdom, with every 


sort of facility for business. The result 


is that they certainly can do business on 


a much cheaper scale, and much easier, 
than it can be done in a wide-spread 
country like this, where we are so far 


' separated in our business relations, our 
| banks, and our great moneyed centers. 


Some Senators in their argument said 
that the Bank of England notes were 
good everywhere in the civilized world. 
I agree to that. Hence they say we de- 
sire our notes shall be made equally 
good. How will you make them equally 
good ? Sir, if they were worth the par 
of gold to-day they would not beas good. 
Why? Because the settling of balances 
would not be done in this country, Our 
notes would’ not flow back to us as the 
Bank of England notes do to London. 
London is the grand exchange for the 
civilized nations of the earth. It is the 
great settling place of balances. Hence 
the notes of the Bank of Englaud, no 


,;matter where scattered on the tace ot 


the broad earth, seek London, like water 
seeks its level. Whenever we stand in 
the same relation to the world as they 
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do we may look forward to this condi- 
tion of things, and not till then. 

Mr. SCHURZ. May I suggest to the 
Senator that the balance of trade has 
been usually against England from time 
immemorial ? 

Mr. LOGAN. It has, perhaps, usually. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Yes, sir; always. 

Mr. LOGAN. I differ with the gen- 
tleman. 


understand this alike, perhaps. That 


is the only difference ; call it balance of | 


exchange, or whatever you please ; Lon- 
don is the great exchange market of the 
world. I may not be as apt in terms as 


The Senator and I do not, 
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, Mr. LOGAN. I understood that be- 
‘fore, [laughter,] and that is correct so 
‘far. But the proposition is this: Why 
other banks of England, Ireland, and 
‘Scotland, which redeem in specie, are 
‘not good outside of their own localities. 
‘If not, how will you make ours good out- 
:side of our locality or country? Take 
the Bank of Dublin, for instance. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I think the Bank of 
Dublin is a joint-stock bank ; but it may 
have been organized differently. 

Mr. MORTON. I would suggest to 
the Senator that that could make no 
difference, as they redeem their notes in 


my friend, but I believe [ can equally gold 


understand a proposition. 


Now, sir, I will say this to the Sena- | 


tor. Perhaps it isa thing he does not 
know. It will be strange if I shall give 
him some information. You talk about 
the notes of England. When you say 
“the Bank of England,’ do you mean 
just the Bank of England alone, or do 


you mean the banks of England—that | 


their notes are good all over the world ? 


Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator ought to. 


have addressed that question to the gen- 
tleman who introduced ‘tthe Bank of 
England” into this debate. I did not. 
Mr. LOGAN. I will address it to him. 
Mr. SCHURZ. When [say ‘‘the Bank 
of England’? I mean the Bank of En- 


gland; and when I say ‘the banks of | 
England”? 1 certainly mean the banks of | 


England. 
Mr. LOGAN. That is it; I under-| 
stand it. [Laughter.] The idea I want | 


to get at 3 will state. 
thing to me, but perhaps the financial 
philosophy of some of these men can 
solve it—I can not--that the Bank of 
England notes are not only good at home 
but abroad, while the notes of the banks 


of the balance of the kingdom, that pay | 


gold every day for their bank-notes, are 
at a discount in London to-day. Howis 
that? Why isthat? And yet you say 
ours Gan be made par all over the world. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [ think I can an- 
swer that. 


Mr. LOGAN. | will yield ; 1 am seek- | 


ing information. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The banks of Lre- 
land and Scotland are joint-stock banks, 
Their notes are payable in Bank of En- 
gland notes. The Bank of England note 
itself is secured by the securities of the 
Government of Great Britain and by 
goldand silver, Every Bank of England 
note represents so much Government se- 
curities or so much gold and silver bul- 
lion. The Bank of England note is 


nothing but a certilicate of theexistence 
of so much gold to be paid to the person 
who presents it, and, therefore, it goes 
all over the world. 


Itisa very strange | 


old. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course, if it is the 
same basis, it makes no difference. The 
| point is this: The banks of Scotland and 
the banks of Ireland, whether joint-stock 
banks or not, are based on gold, and pay 
specie for their notes at their counters ; 
but there is not a note of a bank in Lre- 
land or Scotland to-day but what is at a 
discount at the counter of the Bank of 
England. I should like some man to 
tell me show it is that you expect our 
{money is going to be equal to gold all 
over the world when the notes of the 

banks of the kingdom of Great Britain 
‘itself are not good at their own counters, 

except at + per cent., and sometimes 1 
‘and sometimes 14+ per cent. discount. 
No, sir; it is something more than 
merely paying gold or silver that makes 
paper money good all over the world. 

Mr. President, there was a point made 
| here the other day by the Senator from 

Indiana [Mr. Morron] that I looked 
upon as a grand point in this discussion ; 
but it was lightly waved off by a mere 
wave of the hand in arather majestic 
and easy style and manner, as though it 
jhad no force in it. He said that— 

In England and those countries 4 bank dot- 
| ted the country at every five-mile post almost, 
jand there exchanges could be made, and peo- 
ple were not troubled. The differences be- 
tween banks could be settled, the balances 


could be settled every day, and there was no 
| difficulty about exchanges and discounts with 
‘the people; they were so convenient. 

I take that as a grand fact aud a good 
‘point. But yet in that country, as I 
said, confined in its limits, narrow in 
/compass, with a bank at every corner 
'and every place to do the business of the 
‘community, with almost a tenth of the 
|; population of the kingdom together in 
/one city, it has more money per capita 
'than we have to-day in this country that 
stretches its thousands of miles from 
‘ocean to ocean and from lakes to gulf, 
‘and is spanned by railroads only in cer- 
| tain portions, when travel in other parts 
‘is slow, by stage-coach or by steamboat. 
II do say that to transact the business 
i between banks, between cities, between 
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commercial communities and between | 
business men, it requires a greater vol- 
ume of currency for a sparsely settled 
country and a wide-spread country than 
it does where the people are clustered 
closely together. 

I do not see how people can misunder- | 
stand that. Ido not see how an argu- | 
ment of that kind made by a Senator is | 
viewed as though it amounted to noth- 
ing. It does amount to something ; and 
it amounts to a great deal. 
the effect of it myself. In Chicago, at | 
the time of the panic, when commercial | 
paper would not do, when you had to} 
wait for the express ‘to come from New | 
York to Chicago to bring currency to 
keep a bank from going unde r, the hour 
when the clearing-house would close was | 
noticed just as the breathing of a dying | 
man. Suppose when youstretch further | 
out, and you have to depend upona great | 
commercial ceuter in a crisis like this, | 
five minutes sometimes destroys a bank | 
or a banking institution if they can not | 
pass the clearing-house ut the very mo- 
ment. 

And yet men will argue that this | 
makes no difference. It does make a 
difference. The currency of a country | 
wide-spread like this should be so far | 
beyond that which is in reserve and held | 
back as to transact the business of the! 
country in connection with the commer- | 
cial paper and credit of all kinds used, 
and should be at least distributed in the | 
different parts of the country, so as to} 
relieve the wants and necessities of | 
trade. | 

From these facts, Mr. President, which 
I have obtained from the best sources at | 
hand, the following conclusions are Cleat | 
to my mind: 

First. That assuming gold as a stand-| 
ard of value gives no assurance that the | 
value atlixed to the unit will remain | 
fixed and permanent ; because, possess- 
ing no power of contraction or expan: | 
sion, it can not adapt itself to the in-| 
creasing or decreasing wants of com-_ 
merce ; “therefore this relatien can only | 
be established by change in price of the | 
products of trade. | 

Second. That there is a certain rela- | 
tion between the volume of currency to | 
the amount of commerce and business | 
which can not be reduced without finan- | 
cial disaster. 

Third. That the amount of gold in| 


| 
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Fifth. That the examples afforded by 
other enlightened nations, and the expe- 
rience of our own country, make it clear 


‘that the volume of currency in cirecula- 


tion in this country sufficient to meet 


ithe wants of trade should be at least 


$800,000,000. 

And therefore I give it as my firm con- 
viction, after a somewhat careful study 
of the subject, that there should be a 
moderate increase in the amount of cur- 
‘ency, and that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to inaugurate some measure look- 
ing to this end. 

I shall therefore vote for the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
FERRY,] in place of the resolution re- 
ported by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

In order to reach this end, which I 
think the country needs, L would, if it 
were left to me, (not being a member of 
the Committee on Finance, of course it 
is not in my power to have anything to 
do with the bringing in of bills,) in- 
crease the circulation of the national 
banks by a distribution to the portions 
of the country that are to-day deprived 
‘of it and by that deprivation are imposed 
on improperly. [I would first increase it 
to the voluine [ mention, $800,000,000, 
make the national bank currency and 
the greenbacks assimilate in amount, 
$400,000,000 of each, inasmuch as na- 
tional bank notes are redeemable by 
United States notes, which will require 
a very sinall issue, and give the surplus 
to the portions of the country that to- 
day have not the amount which they 
ought to have according to the equality 
that ought to exist between the business 
classes of the different sections of the 
In addition to that I would, 
as soon as practicable—and I believe it 
can be done very soon—introduce the 
| system of free banking. I would so reg- 
| ulate it and so guard it that every man 
holding a bill would be just as well se- 
cured as he is to-day holding the bill of 
a national bank or a United States eur- 
rency note. I would place it upon a pro- 
per aud safe basis, the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment, and then I would let the neces- 
sities of trade and commerce regulate 
the standard of the currency of the 
country. 

Mr. President, these are the conelu- 
|sions at which I have arrived. Al- 
‘though [ contess my inability to do jus- 


this country, Which at the highest esti-| tice to the subject, yet [ have never, in 
mate does not exceed $150,000,000, is | the course of my life, more thoroughly 
wholly inadequate to afford a sufficient ' devoted myself to the consideration of 
medium of exchange. | any question than I have during the past 

Fowth. That an attempt to resume/|two weeks, when not engaged in the 
specie payment must inevitably bring | Senate, to the subject now before the 
financial ruin upon the country. i Congress of the United States. 
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4. CHANDLER, 


ITED STATES SENATE, 


On the resolution reported by Mr, Sherman from the Committee on Finance, 
relative to the duty of Congress to fulfill the pledge contained in the act 


of March 18, 1869, relative to the 
Coin. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
agree substantially with the remarks | 
that have been made on this floor in re- | 
gard to our want of money; but we need | 
one thing besides more money, and that 
is better money. We want more and) 
better money than we now have. I) 
shall try, in the few remarks that I shall | 
submit, to show how we can have more | 
and better money; and I shall try to be} 
as practical as possible. 

Mr. President, what the business of 
this nation requires is stability. The) 
business of the nation will contorm it- | 
self to almost any conceivable state of | 
facts, so that those facts be permanent. | 
It is the frequent changes that disturb, 
the great business centers. It makes | 
very little difference whether your duties | 
be high or low, whether your internal | 
revenue be much or little. the business | 
of the country will conform itself to the | 
facts as they ‘exist; but your per petual | 
changes derange, disturb, overturn, and | 
destroy the business of the nation. Why. 
sir, look at the variations that have 
taken place in values within a short pe- 
riod. [I hold in my hand a statement 


taken from a barometer as infallible as | 


a weather-gauge, to wit, the report of 
the stock, gold, and bond markets in the 
city of New York at different periods, 
First, I have the quotations of the day 
before the panic commenced, the 15th of 
September last, aud then I have the quo- 
tations of four different periods besides 
that one. 

On the 15th day of September, 1873, 
your new five-per-cents. were quoted at 
1123; on the 30th day of October, six 








weeks after, they were quoted at 108; 
and on ae 13th day of January, 1874, 


rede mplion of United States notes in 


they were 1123, or a quarter of one per 
cent. higher than they were the day be- 
fore the panic commenced. These are 


facts that are worth studying, for they 
show that such a degree of change must 


be absolutely disastrous to any business 
that can be transacted. 

On the 15th day of September last your 
five-twenties of the May and November 
issue stood in the market at New York 


| at 115%; on the 30th day of October, six 


weeks thereafter, they stood at 108; and 
on the 13th day of January, 1874, they 
stood at 116, or one-eighth of one per 
cent. higher than they were the day be- 
fore the panic commenced. 

You are here legislating for what? 
For a panic; and the panic has ceased 
toexist. You are legislating for a thing 
that has passed away; legislating for an 
exceptional state of facts that has ceased 
to exist. 

But let me go on a little further. On 
the 15th day of September your five- 
twenties of the January and July issue 
stood at 1164; on the 30th day of Octo- 
ber they stood at 112+, and on the 138th 
day of January, 1874, at 1164, or one- 
quarter of one per cent. higher than they 
were the day before the panic. Gold on 
the 15th of September stood at 111; on 
the 30th day of October at 108, and on 
the 13th day of January, 1874, at 1114. 
So go through the list there is not a 
dividend-paying stock on the list that 
has not entirely recovered from the ef- 
fects of the panic. Take, for example, 
the New York and Hudson River rail- 
road. On September 15 the stock of 
that company stood at 108%; on the 30ht 
of October it stood at 814, and on the 
13th of January, 1874, 1024—the merest 
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fraction ot a difference from what it was | 

beforethe panic. Take Harlem railroad | 
stock: it stood on the 15th of September 

at 1284; on the 30th of October at 1014, 

and on the 13th of January, 1874, at 1254. | 
So, then, substantially all the dividend. , 

p aying stocks on the market have recov- 

ered from the effects of the panic; and! 

yet we are legislating for a state of things | 

that has ceased to exist. 

Mr. President, the remark with which | 
I commenced was that these changes | 
were absolutely fatal to all the business | 
interests of thisnation. To insure busi- | 
ness prosperity, we ought to have some-| 
thing permanent, something substantial. | 
Then the business of the “country will} 
conform to the facts so established, and | | 
will regulate itself accordingly. This} 
panic, as is well known, wasexceptionai, | 
as indeed all panicsare. A panic among | 
men is precisely like a panic among ani- | 
mals. Ionce saw two thousand horses | 
stampede, and they were just as our- 
selves—as the same number of thousands | 
of men would be—in a panic. It is the} 
feeling of animal fear, and one encour- 
ages the other, and so it goes on until it 
becomes a perfect: insane rush for some- 
thing, nobody knows what. 

Prior to this late panie, as is well 
known. many of our capitalists had over- | 
invested in wild railroad schemes; they 
had undertaken to do impossible things. | 
When the panie struck them it ought} 
not to have had the least effect outside! 
of Wall street and operators in railroad 
stocks. But the panie swept like a tor- 
nado all over the land; affected values | 
everywhere, values of all kinds. Who-, 
ever had money in bank sought to draw | 
it out and hide it away. The panie was} 
universal ; and yet this nation was never | 
more prosperous in the world than it was , 
the day before the panie struck ; and to-| 
day there is as much money in the Union | 
as there was then ; every dollar that was | 
here then is here now. Besides, the! 
enormous borrowers. the men who would 
pay any price for money—1 per cent. a 
day, + per cent. a day, or any other given 
price—have failed and gone out of the: 
market. The enormous borrowers are) 
not now there ; and [predict that before 
thirty days from this time we shall see. 
money cheaper in New York than it has. 
been for the last thirty years. The spee- 
ulators, the men who are disturbing. 
values, are out of the Way ; and now the 
money in the market is for the legiti- 
mate demands of commerce, and is seek- 
ing the legitimate channels of commerce | 
for interest and use. | 

Mr. President, 1 am for expansion, and | 
a larger expansion than any other man | 
has proposed upon this floor, I am, at) 
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the same time, in favor of improvement 
as well as expansion. The best time for 
the resumption of specie payments that 
has occurred since the suspension was in 
1865, at the close of the war, when gold 
had fallen from over 200 to 122. Ina 
‘few days values had shrunk, and the 
people of the nation were comparatively 
out of debt, and were ready then for a 
/resumptiou of specie payments ; but the 
Government was not. ‘The Government 
owed more than $1,000,000,000, that was 
maturing rapidly, maturing daily, in the 
shape of compound-interest notes, seven- 
thirties. and other obligations, that must 
be funded or disposed of. Hence the 
Government was not prepared for specie 
payments at that time, although the peo- 
ple were. The people’ were out of debt 
alloverthecountry. They had obtained 
high prices for everything they had to 
sell during the war. The farmers were 
out of debt, the business of the country 


| was transacted for cash, and the whole 


country was comparatively out of debt; 
but the Government was not. The Gov- 
ernment owed over one thousand mil- 


‘lions of debt that was maturing within 


a very short time, and must be funded 
some way taken care of; and, 
therefore, the Government at that time 
was not ready for the resumption of 
specie payments. From that day to this 
we have been drifting and floating fur- 
ther and further and further away every 
hour from the true path, to wit, the re- 
sumption of specie payments, 

Mr. President, on the 80th day of Oc- 
tober last we had discounted, and more 
than discounted, all the shrinkage that 
would have resulted from the resump- 
tion of specie payments ; and were you 
to-day to resume payments in coin you 
would not see one-half the shrinkage 
that took place during the panic up to 
the 30th day of October Jast. I believe 
in, and I have advocated from the first, 
the earliest possible return to payment 
in coin. I believe there is no other stand- 


| ard of value that will stand the test, and 


I believe the time has arrived, or very 
nearly arrived, for coming to it. I have 
not the same timidity in fixing a date 
that some of my friends on this floor 
have. I believe that if we were to re- 
solve to-day that we would resume the 
payment of our greenbacks in coin on 
the Ist day of January, 1875, and author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to bor- 
row $100,000,000 in coin to be used in the 
redemption of the greenbacks, sell no 
more gold until the Ist day of Januarv, 


| 1875, on that day you would have $200,- 


, 000,000 of coin in your Treasury for the 
redemption of your greenbacks. In the 


meantime I would allow the national 
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banks that now hold your greenbacks as | land in appropriations. I take it there 
a legal reserve to redeem their issues in is not a Senator upon this floor who is 
lawful money of the United States. in favor of extravagant appropriations 
‘hen, as you can see at a glance, there | for any purpose at this session of Con- 


would be no great rush for coin ; the 
banks would prefer the greenbacks very 
much, and in this way I believe that we 
should put in circulation on the 1st day 
of January. 1875, substantially, not fifty 
millions as suggested by some, or one 
hundred millions, as is proposed by 
others, but you would put $250,000,000 
in coin into the circulation of the nation. 
I believe that the scheme is perfectly 
practicable, and that it can be carried 
out on that day if you will give notice 
now that on the 1st day of January, 1875, 
you will resume the payment of your 
legal-tender notes in coin at the Treas- 
ury of the United States ; and I believe 
that it would be a greater relief to the 
business interests of this nation than 
you can in any other way afford to those 
interests. I[ ain not particular as to the 
date. I merely suggest the Ist day of 
January. 1875; but I would accept an 
earlier date than that it it were deemed 
more advisable, but certainly I would 
not extend it more than six months 
thereafter. 

This, Mr. President, I believe to be a 
perfectly practicable scheme. Then if 
my honorable friend from Ohio thinks 
that it would be a good plan to use fifty 
or one hundred millions in bonds, and 
that we can use them, I have no objec- 
tion to that being done ; but [ do not be- 
lieve the greenbacks would come in to 
be redeemed in coin. Every dollar of 
them that was redeemed would be taken 
away; and it is not for the interest of 
the people, or of the banks, or of any- 
body else to bring in the greenbacks for 
redemption. You thus, without a jar, 
without a shock, elevate in value all your 
legal-tender notes to an absolute equality 
in value with coin ; you relieve the peo- 
ple who are suffering for money; you 
give them more money, and you give 
them better money than they have now. 
Why not do it, Mr. President? Why 
should we not do it, and do it at once? 

Thereisa great call for an enlargement 
of your issue of greenbacks. Suppose 


‘gress. Then you must go into the mar- 
| ket and buy your bonds. Do you pro- 
| pose to pay a higher price than anybody 
| else would pay for your bonds, in order to 
‘enhance their value and raise the price ? 
| Not at all. You would not pretend that 
| you would. But you would go into the 
market and buy bonds. 

Mr. President, the men who have your 
| bonds are not the men who want more 
‘money. If a man has the bonds to- 
‘day, he can get greenbacks for them, 
‘and get them at the high figures that 
'I have just read—a large per centage 

higher than the price paid by the Gov- 

‘ernment for them during the panic. 
Mr. President, you can not now, and 
you never can, and you never ought to, 
turn the Treasury of the United States 
into a broker’s shop. It is no part of 
the business of this great Government 
to issue an irredeemable currency. We 
can not afford to place ourselves beside 
the worn-out governments of Europe ; 
we can not afford to place ourselves on 
a par with Hayti and Mexico; we are 
too rich a people to do it; and it is a 
disgrace to us as a nation that we have 
‘allowed it to continue one single hour 
beyond the hour when it was in our 
| power to remedy the wrong. 

Much stress has been laid upon the 
fact that the Bank of England remained 
in suspension for twenty-one years, and 
it has been alluded to over and over and 
over again in the course of this debate. 
‘It is true that the Bank of England did 
‘remain in suspension for twenty-one 
years ; but it is equally true that for six- 
teen years out of those twenty-one En- 
gland was at war with France, and was 
subsidizing nearly all the governments 
‘of Europe; but within five years from 
the close of that war she resumed specie 
payments, and has continued them ever 
| since. 
| Mr. President, the proposition to in- 
crease the volume of your paper cur- 
rency isa step in the wrong direction, 
'and [ for one am utterly opposed to tak- 





you were to day to decide to issue $100,- ing even one step in the wrong direction 
00,000 more of greenbacks, what are| when I know what the right direction 
you going to do with them? I should is; and I hope that no resolution will 
like some one to answer me that. What! pass this body authorizing an increase 
are you going to do with your one hun- of the volume of the paper currency, 
dred millions of greenbacks? There is|even to the amount of $44,000,000, or 
but one thing which you possibly can do $25,000,000, or $1,000,000. We have fixed 


with them; and that is to go into the; the sum at which it shall remain, and 1 


market and buy your bonds, or else to| trust it will there remain, and that no 


spend your money, scatter it allover the | step will be taken toward an expansion. 
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The House, as in Committee of the Whole for debate only, having under 
consideration the national finances— 

Mr. BUNDY said: 

Mr. Speaker: Not having any written speech, and in fact hav- 
ing had no time to write one, I do not know how much time I may 
occupy in the discussion of a subject of more interest than anything 
else to the House just now. No subject commands so large a share 
of public consideration, and about which there are so many shades 
of opinion, as the general subject of the finances in this country. 
There are almost as many theories for its adjustment and _settle- 
ment as there are members of this House. And therefore, it is to be 
expected that I shall be in full accord with perhaps but a very few 
gentlemen here. 

According to certain financial writers on the subject, there is only 
one view to he taken. The assertion made by their followers is that 
we have but one currency, or we ought to have but one; that gold 
and silver constitute the currency of the world, and therefore that 
it is the duty of the Government of the United States, by appro- 
priate legislation, as rapidlv as possible, and without regard to the 
effect upon the great interests of the masses, to get back to what is 
called the world’s currency ; and the road by which they intend to 
reach it is through contraction. 

I propose for a short time to consider what the currency of the 
country, or of the world, if you please, is. I am not unmindful of 
the fact that the books are full of disquisitions on this subject. And 
they all tend in a certain direction, and that is toward specie. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the people of the United States 
ought not to be asked, and we should not be compelled to adopt the 
theory of any government or any people who have gone before us, 
unless that theory should be specially applicable, and should be the 
best for us if adopted. The sovereign power of the country in estab- 
lishing by Jaw what shall be the currency of the country is the Fed- 
eral Government. That power has acted. It has interdicted all the 
States, and prevented all the States by one means or another, from 
furnishing any part of the currency for the people of this country. 
It has taxed out of existence all the State banks, so far as power to 
issue paper money is concerned. Owing to the peculiar circumstan- 
ces by which it was surrounded at the time, it is declared that there 
is a certain description of paper money which shall be the recog- 
nized lawful currency of the country, clothing it with the attribute 
which distinguishes it from all other paper issues, that of “legal 
tender.” 

I do not understand there is any prevailing disposition on the part 
of any considerable portion of our people to get rid in any form of 
that currency. The same power has established by legislation that 
which constitutes a dual system of currency, one the United States 
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notes, and the other the national bank notes, and it has provided 
that these national bank notes may be and shall be redeemable in the 
legal-tender notes. Now, one of the main things to be accomplished 
in this direction by the Government has been effected; that is, what- 
ever the national circulation shall be, it shall be of such quality as 
to entitle it to universal circulation, and have uniform value 
throughout the country. Now, sir, two things, therefore, have 
been accomplished ; one is that the sovereign power of the country 
has determined what the circulating medium in the United States 
shall be, and the same power has clothed it with such attributes 
that it has a uniform value all over the country; and in these par- 
ticulars no government has been more fortunate in providing for 
its people a currency of such value and stability for so long a period. 

The remaining question, so far as that feature of the subject to 
be discussed is concerned, is as to its quality ; and here, perhaps, 
is the only debateable question that is connected with it. It is 
affirmed on the part of ‘he contractionists that we not only have 
a suflicient quantity, but that we have a redundancy. Now, I take 
it that there are two modes by which we can determine, and by 
which the people themselves can determine, as to the proper con- 
dition of this branch of the question. The first is by comparison ; 
a comparison instituted as to the quanity of the currency or the cir- 
culating medium of this country established by law, and that pro- 
vided by other governments for their people. The country that 
we have, perhaps, more to do with in a commercial sense than any 
other on the globe is that of Great Britain; and in the solution of 
this branch of the question it is but natural that we should look 
and see what she has done in the way of providing capital and 
currency for her people. In looking at that, sir, we find that she 
has a circulation of $600,000,000 in round numbers, and she has 
a population to be accommodated with that circulation of thirty- 
two million people. But that does not constitute her only banking 
capital ; because here is a distinction between cnrrency and capital. 
Her banking capital is not six hundred millions, but it is virtually 
thirty-five bundred millions, because the deposits in the banks of 
Great Britain constitute her banking capital as much as her gold 
and silver does. ‘The deposits inthe banks of our country are a 
part of our bank capital, and the capacity of the banks to loan or 
to discount is determined by the quantity of their deposits as 
much as by their capital, including their circulation. 

Now let us see how we compare. Great Britain having a eircu- 
lation of six hundred millions and thirty-two million people has an 
aggregate deposit of twenty-nine hundred millions in her banks, 
Put the two together and they make the aggregate $3,500,000,000. 
Her bank reserve for that large amount is only $116,000,000, or 
less than 4 per cent. of the whole sum. Taking the reserve out 
that has to be kept in the bank, as such, just as we keep our re- 
serves in the banks as provided by our law, it still leaves her with 
an absolute banking capital, including circulation, that is availa- 
ble for the purpose of accommodating those-who want discounts 
as our people do, a gross sum of more than $3,300,000,000 for 
thirty-two million people, or over $105 for every man, woman and 
child in the kingdom of Great Britain. 

Now let us see where westand.. We have an authorized circula- 
tion perhaps, in its various forms, including fractional currency, of 
about $756,000,000. But, Mr. Speaker, that is not the true amount 
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of our circulating medium ; because since it. was issued by the banks 
and the Government, there has been an absolute destruction in the 
paper money of the country amounting, I presume, to 10 per cent. 
or thereabouts. And therefore, Mr. Speaker, instead of having 
seven hundred and fifty-six millions of authorized circulation, we 
only have about seven hundred millions. Of that seven hundred 
millions there are more than one hundred million constantly idle in 
the sub-treasuries of the country. ‘That reduces it to six hundred 
millions. Of that amount there are twenty to forty millions in the 
State treasuries of the various States and the municipal corporations 
of the States ofthe Union. And there are one hundred and thirty- 
eight to one hundred and fifty millions constantly held, I believe, by 
the banks as reserve. Now where do you stand with your circula- 
tion? Why, sir, you have not $500,000,000 to day, that can be called 
the currency of the country for the purpose of making its exchanges. 

But let us go to the question of deposits and see what the facts 
are. Instead of twenty-nine hundred millions in the various bank- 
ing institutions of the country as deposits, you have only six hun- 
dred and sixty-four millions. Put your circulation as you have it, 
only that which is made available for the purpose of making ex- 
changes in this vast country, and the deposits together, and you 
have not eleven hundred millions in a population of forty million 
people scattered over the continent. While Great Britain has one 
hundred and five dollars of banking capital and currency for every 
man, woman, and child in the country, the United States have but 
twenty-seven dollars. I submit, Mr. Speaker, whether that is suf- 
ficient for the vast and increasing business of this country. 

I know very well that: the contractionists, who are desirous of 
getting back to what they call specie payments, burlesque our ideas 
bere, saving we are in favor of an indefinite inflation of the cur- 
rency. No such thing, sir. But as I understand it—I speak for 
myself and nobody else—I am in favor of such an inflation of the 
currency of this country and putting it on such a basis as that we 
shall have a reasonable amount per capita to do the business of 
this vast country upon, and have that so diversified and diffused 
as that the people of all sections of this country, from north tu 
south and from east to west, shall have their pro rata. 

Well, then, when we make this comparison, the argument of the 
contractionists seems to fail. But then they instance France. 
France, with her seven. hundred millions of circulation, it is said, 
has an abundance of currency for her people. They speak in eulo- 
gistic terms of its character because it is so nearly abreast with 
gold. Why, Mr. Speaker, if the wisdom of this country, financi- 
ally, could be concentrated and crystallized as that of the French, 
how long would it be until our currency would be abreast with 
gold? Could we adopt a policy in this House, and by legislation 
enforce it, that would bring this country one hundred and twenty 
millions of gold annually more than we export from it, how long 
do you expect, on the principle of the old law of supply and de- 
mand, which governs prices, and which also, by the way, fixes the 
rates of interest. in this country—bow long would it be before our 
greenbacks would command a dollar in gold? Instead of import- 
ing more gold than we exported during the last decade, our ex- 
ports of the precious metals have exceeded ourimports more than 
$526,000,000, the balance of trade, exclusive of precious metals, 
against us reaching the enormous sum of nearly $376,000,000, the 
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latter sum being paid to foreign countries in the bonds of the Govern- 
ment and other money obligations. How can we ever reach specie 
payments with such a drain upon us to pay for foreign merchandise? 

Why, sir, these gentlemen are so much in favor of contracting 
the currency of the country and getting back to gold and silver 
that they characterize a greenback (our natioual currency) as hav- 
ing the mark of Cain upon it. It yoes ont among our people 
branded, they say. Ah, Mr. Speaker, it may be branded; but if 
it is, then they had better think of the parallel they are invoking 
here. Let them remember that the mark was put upon Cain by 
the Almighty in order to prevent thé slayer from taking his life, 
and vengeance seven-fold was denounced upon him who should de- 
stroy him. ‘Take care that, in thus branding our currency, you 
are not incurring the same penalty that was denounced against 
the cestroyer of Cain by contributing to its de-truction. 

Mr. Speaker, who is it that does more than any otber class of peo- 
ple in this country to depreciate the value of onr paper money, who 
has done it? Why, sir, in the first place it is the Government 
that put it forth, and made an unfair and unballowed distinction 
between the promise of the Government to pay a dollar, and a 
gold dollar.’ And that depreciation is intensified by those who 
speak in such contemptuous terms of it. Some of them are the 
law-makers of the country, too. It is said that it is a very mean 
bird that fouls its own nest. But how much more ineffably mean 
is the one that does it and then brags of the achievement? 

Now one of the arguments of these gentlemen, and the strong 
reason they give, why we should have a contraction of the eurreney, 
is because of the law of 1869, entitled “An act to strengthen the 
public credit.” Ab,tbat was a legislative abortion, brought in here 
a monster, sent forth before its time into this breathing world half 
made up. Strengthen the public credit by the legislation that puts 
this brand of Cain upon its circulating medium? Why, what is the 
public credit? In this ease it is nothing more nor less than the ag- 
gregate of the credit of the forty million people of this country, 
backed by a property worth $52,000,000,000. Strengthen the 
public credit by branding $400,000,000 of it as wnwourtby to eir- 
culate among men! A Very strange way of doing it. Rather the 
effect of the act Was and is to enhance the value of the Govern- 
ment bond in the hands of the money power, and depreciate the 
currency that the Government compels the masses of the people 
representing the industries and producing classes, constituting 
nine-tenths of the whole people, to receive and aecept as their 
share of the public credit, for the only legitimate purposes of 
Government credit, that is, the creation of vapital, which consti- 
tutes the hasis for the Gover: ment credit. 

' These gentlemen, not satisfied with their work, now propose to 
oppress these nine-tenths of thé masses by taking from them a part 
of that whieh has been ;rovided as the means by which they are 
enabled to live. If they sueceed, the period n ay be much shorter 
than they anticipate when, by reason of the gréat reduction in the 
current resources of the Government, the destruction cf the indus- 
tries of the country, these honds niay not be so valuable in their 
bandas now. They may “kill the govse that lays the golden egg.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the public credit, and how ought it to 
be considered by the péople of this countiy? Why, sir, if you Have 
abond of the Government payable twenty years hence, and drawing 
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but 5 per cent. interest, you say it is gold. But if you havea 
greenback of the Government, the Government and all the peuple 
are just.as solemnly bound so pay it, and take care of it and keep it 
good, as they are the bond; yet by the leglslat:on of the country 
it is not worth as much as the bond is in gold. ‘ 

But it is said that gold is the “world’s currency.” What is the 
“world’s currency ?” What gives value to anything that circulates 
among the, people of any country as the currency of that country? 
If it is a metallic currency, is it the metal? Oris it not the stams 
that is placed uponit? Why, sir, I would have all Europe, and 
al! the world besides, to understand when they come to America, 
that our currency has all the attributes of money, and their cur- 
reucy must be brought to the standard of the greenback, just the 
same as they make us bring ours to their standard when we go to 
their respective countries, 

What ought we to say when they ask us by what authority we 
call this piece of paper five dollars? Our answer should be ana- 
logous to that of old Ethan Allen at Fort Ticonderogo, “By the 
authority of the American Congress and Almighty God,” With 
such a stamp and with such security the greenback is the best 
currency ip the world to-day. , We have no fears of detriment to 
the country by an increase of its volume. Our people would hail 
the legal authurity for such an increase, as the experience of the 
country indicates very clearly as being proper, as the children of 
Israel did the fall of the manna in the wilderness. 

“The world’s currency !” Why, sir, my friend trom Pennsylvania 
[ Mr. Keviey] the other day, I think very fittingly, exposed that 
fallacy, when he instanced the fact that a man traveling from Eng- 
land to France, across the channel, would have to convert bis 
sovereigns into francs.. We have had a very notable instance of 
this ‘world’s currency.” When the little unpleasantness between 
Germany and France was made up, you remember thaf Germany 
required the French to pay her a large sum of money. Now, the 
French had a specie currency—“the world’s currency.” Old Presi- 
dent Thiers said to bis secretary of the treasury, “We have the 
world’s currency, the franc, with which to pay this indemnity to 
Germany.” “But,” says Bismarck, “no, sir; you do not; that is 
not ‘the world’s currency.’ We have a ‘world’s currency’ of our 
own here; and you have got to melt up your ‘world’s currency, 
and put it into our ‘world’s currency’ before we re¢eive it.” 
“ But,” says. President Thiers, “this is the ‘world’s currency,’ 
and you must take it.” I fancy I hear Bismarck say ‘ nix kom- 
mer aus.” [Laughter.] Now that may not be very good German, 
but it is germane to this subject. And in order to pay the war 
debt the French had to take their “world’s currency’ and melt it 
into the “world’s currency” of. Prussia. 

Another thing. They had a world’s fair and exposition over there 
in Vienna last summer. And they had a “world’s.currency” there, 
too. But the curious part of it is that during that fair the green- 
backs of the United States were worth more at Vienna than the 
currency of Austria, “the world’s currency,” and brought a_pre- 
mium. A friend of mine, who was over there, to whom I said, 
“What could you do with the greenbacks ; could you get anything 
with them?” replied, “O, yes; I got a premium-on them.” 

The world’s currency of the United States, the greenback cur- 
rency, to-day worth more at Vienna and on the Rhine, than the 
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bond of Great Britain. Now, I think that is about good enough. 
It seems to me that the quality is all very well, and that we have 
no right to say, by legislation or otherwise, that the dollar of the 
United States in the shape of a greenback shall not be a dollar 
for all purposes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I know that in talking in this way I am out- 
side of precedents, and I am glad of it. 

Mr. KELLEY. But are you on the foundations of eternal truth. 

Mr. BUNDY. It seems to me that as a people we have been 
following long enough the precedents set us in centuries gone by. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the gentleman allow me one question ? 

Mr. BUNDY.'I am speaking without notes and off-hand; be- 
sides that I am a “ granger,” and am opposed to middle-men, and 
there I decline to yield the floor. [Laughter] 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the gentleman would tell us whether he 
would have greenbacks for all time, never paying them off, I would 
be very glad. 

Mr. BUNDY. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
You cannot get from greenbacks to specie, for the reason that you 
have not got the specie; ncr you never will have so long as you 
export it, as you have been doing for the last ten years, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the gentleman mean to say that we 
never should get there. 

Mr. BUNDY. Ah! That is another thing. My idea is, Mr. 
Speaker, that in tke progress of time this thing will regulate itself, 
just as our business interests have regulated themselves since the 
close of the war, and that we shall get back to specie payments by 
processes of nature, so to speak. Any spasmodic efforts, any ap- 
plication of a violent remedy, will be a Cesarean operation, in- 
volving the life of the mother and child at the same time. 

Mr. Speaker, I was saying a while ago that I am outside the line 
of precedents. Sir, it is a very easy thing to make a speech in 
favor of contraction and resumption. It is a very easy thing, 
and sounds very pretty to say, ‘Let us go back to specie pay- 
ments ;” for the writers on the subject are nearly all that way. 
The books that have been written on the subject have been written 
by men who were in the interest of the aristocracy of the country 
in which they were living. They were written in the interest of 
moneyed men, as against the laboring man and the masses of the 
people, I do not know that I can except from this remark any 
book on political economy that I know anything about. I admit 
that I have not read as much on this subject as some others; if I 
had I might have adopted their heresies. 

The correct solution of this question, in my judgment, can only be 
reached by practical action, dictated by the surrounding and pressing 
exigencies and conditions of our own country, without being con- 
trolled by the precedents of countries and exigencies that have no 
sympathy or analogies for or with us, What other countries have 
done or may do may not at all be a guide for us, unless the conditions 
and exigencies were or are the same as ours. ; 

Mr. KELLEY, The gentleman oughtto except Henry C. Carey’s 
works on political economy. 

Mr. BUNDY. Not a smgle standard book in the schools, so far as 
I know, takes the right ground on this subject, because they have not 
admitted Mr. Carey yet, and they will not as long as they keep Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, and such works. I know but one professor in all 
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the colleges of this country who seems to stand in the right position. 
He uses one of the common text-books in his classes, but at the same 
time tells his students all the while that its theories are all wrong, as 
applicable to our country. I mean Dr. L. D. McCabe, of Delaware. 
Ohio. The current theories on this subject have been put forth and 
advocated by men who have written in the interest of the upper 
classes, so to speak. 

And, sir, how many volunteers we have coming now to Washington. 
and going before the Committee on Ways and Means, or the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, to tell them what ought to be done 
about this thing. The other day a gentleman from my own State 
had an audience before that committee, and gave it as his opinion 
that there ought to be contraction. This gentleman came all the 
way from Cincinnati to tell the Committee on Banking and Currency 
that the true policy is to contract and get back to specie payments, 
Well, whom did he represent? He represented Third strect. It is 
an easy thing for him to come here and tell the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency that they should do that which, if done, would not 
only destroy the business interests of the country but would multiply 
the paupers among us indefinitely. 

Such men can come here and appear before our committees. But 
do you see here delegates from the mines or from the farms of the 
West? Are there here any representatives of those who dig in the 
soil or work under ground? Oh, no; they have no money; they 
cannot come. Are there deputations here from the one hundred and 
ten thousand men who are out of employment in the city of New 
York? Here and at the other end of the Capitol you will see fat, 
sleek gentlemen telling us what we ought to do about this question of 
banking and currency. Do you see any deputations here from the far 
West, where their corn is burned as fuel because it will not bear the 
cost of transportation to the sea-board? No, sir; for they have not 
the money to spare upon which to come, and they have no railroad 
poet They are not here in force or out of force, Mr. Speaker, 
I think the aphorism of Bacon has been very strangely perverted in 
this country; instead of knowledge being power, money is power. 

In such season of panic as we have had since September, $10,000 
could set in motion more machinery and appliance to affect the public 
or legislative minds on the subject of the finances than $1,000,000 
worth of other property would accomplish in the same time. 

Money can and does establish newspapers and hires correspondents 
to fill them with communications in its interest; writes and publishes 
pamphlets, and sends lobbyists to the seats of the law-making power. 
thereby creating and crystallizing the most potent influences before 
other and more cumbrous property can move in the direction of its 
own interests. I do not complain of this, only referring to the differ- 
ence in the capabilities of the two elements as facts. 

Now, I would not antagonize capital and labor. They ought not to 
be antagonized. Capital and production must not be antagonized, and 
will not be unless the indiscreet friends of capital cause it to be done. 
Give each of them a fair chance. That is my position. Give us of 
the West, and of the South, and the Southwest, and the Northwest an 
equal chance with the East and the Middle States. Why, sir, I had 
soine curiosity to analyse the vote given last Monday on the resolution 
of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. WILson ;] and the result of the 
analysis is very curious. All the Eastern States come in as a solid 
mass against the resolution ; two-thirds of all the Middle States also 
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were against it; but when you come to the South, the Southwest, the 
West, and the Northwest, you find that of the 135 votes for the resolu- 
tion, 117 were cast by them, leaving only 18 yeas from the Eastern and 
Middle States, 13 of which were from Pennsylvania, 3 from New York, 1 
from New Jersey, and 1 from Delaware. I will furnish the resolution re- 
ferred to, the votes thereon, showing the yeas and nays, the number of 
those not voting, and States to which they belong, together with the 
vote as recorded in the Journal of the House : 

Mr. Wi11son, of Indiana. I move that the rules be suspended, and that the 
preamble and resolutions whieh I send to the desk be adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Whereas, by reason of the present monetary stringeney and the insufficiency 
in the amount of circulating medium, the industries and commercial affairs of 
the country have been greatly depressed ; and whereas, by reason of said string- 
ency the revenues of the Government have been Jargely diminished, in conse- 
quence whereof Congréss has been asked to increase taxation to the amount of 
$42,000,000 ; and whereas, until the recent panic, the revenues were ample to 
meet the current expenses of the Government: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That instead of levying additional taxes the true policy lies in the 
enactment of such a law or laws as will relieve such stringency and supply the 
means necessary to the business wants of the country, by increasing the eirculat- 
ing medium, thereby reviving business, increasing revenues, and thus avoiding 
the necessity ‘of increasing the present rates of taxation or duties, or the imposi- 
tion of additional taxes or duties. 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Banking an@ Currency be, and is hereby, 
instructed to prepare and report to the House, without delay, a bill for the pur- 
pose in the first resolution expressed, and that said committe have leave to report 
at any time.” 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Albright, Arthur, Ashe, Averill, Barber, Barrere, 
Begole, Bell, Berry, Biery, Bland, Blouvi, Bowen, Bradley, Bright, Brown, 
Buckner, Bundy, Burrows, Roderick R. Butler, Cain, Cessna, John B. Clark, jr., 
Clements, Clinton L. Cobb, Stephen A. Cobb, Coburn, Comingo, Conger, Cook, 
Corwin, Crittenden, C rossland, Crutchfield. Curtis. Danford, Davis, Dobbins, 
Donnan, Dunnell, Field, Fort, Freeman, Glover, Hancock, Henry R. Harris, 
John T. Harris, Harrison, Hatcher, Havens, John B. Hawley, Hays, John W. 
Hazelton, Hereford, Holman, Hubbell, Hunter, Hurlbut, Hyde, Jewett, Kelley, 
Killinger, Knapp, Lamar, Lamison, Lawrence, Leach, Lofland, Loughridge, 
Lowe, Lynch, Marshall, McCrary, Alexander S. McDill, MeNulta, Merriam 
Monroe, Morey, Neel, Negley, Niblack. Nunn, Orr, Orth, Packard, Packer, 
Page, Issac C. Parker, Pelham, Perry, Phillips. Pratt, Purman, Ransier, Rapier, 
Rawls, Ray, Richmond, Robbins, Rusk, Henry B. Sayler, Sener, Sessions, Shanks, 
Sheats, Sheldon, Sherwood, Lazarus D. Shoemaker, Sloss, J. Ambler Smith, 
Southard, Sprague, Stanard, Stone, Strait. Strawbridge, Sypher, Taylor, Thorn- 
burgh, Todd, Tyner, Vance, Waddell, Wells, Whitehe: ~ad, Whiteley, Whitthorne, 
William Williams, James Wilson, Jeremiah M. Wilson , Wolfe, Woodworth, John 
D. Young, and Pierce M. B. Young—135. 

NAYS—Messrs. Albert, Archer, Banning, Bass, Beck, Bromberg, Buffinton, 
Burchard, Burleigh, Caldwell, Freeman, Clarke, Clayton, Clymer, Cotton, Cox, 
Crocker, Crooke, Darrall, Dawes, DeWitt, Durham, Eames, Eden. Eldredge, 
Elliott, Foster, Frye, Garfield, Giddings, Gooch, Gunekel, Eugene Hale. Robert. 
S. Hale, Hamilton. Benjamin W. Harris, Hathorn, Joseph R. Hawley, Hendee, 
Herndon, Hersey, George F. Hoar, Hooper, Hoskins, Kasson, Kellogg. Kendall, 
Lowndes, Luttrell, Maynard, James W. McDill, MacDougall, Melish, Milliken, 
Mitchell, Moore, Morrison, Nesmith. O’Brien, O’ Neill, Hosea W. Parker, Par- 
sons, Pendleton. Phelps, Pierce, James H. Platt, jr., Thomas C. Platt, Poland, 
Potter, Rainey, Randall, Read, Rice, Ellis H. Roberts, Sawyer, John G. Schu- 
maker, Scofield, Henry J. Scudder, Isaae W. Scudder, Small, Smart, A. Herr 
Smith, George L. Smith, John Q. Smith, Speer, Starkweather, Storm, Swann, 
Townsend, Waldron, Wallace, Mareus L. Ward, Wheeler, Wilber, Charles W. 
Willard, George Willard, John M. S, Williams, William B. Williams, and 
Willie—98. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Atkins, Barnum, Barry, Benjamin F. Butler, Can. 
non, Cason, Amos Clark, jr.. Creamer, Crounse, Duell, Farwell, Harmer, Gerry 
W. Hazelton, E. Rockwood Hoar, Houghton, Howe, Hunton, Hynes, Lamport, 
Lansing, Lawson, Lewis, Magee, Martin, McJunkin, McKee, McLean, Mills, 
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Myers. Niles, Pike, William R. Roberts. James C. Robinson, James W. Robin- 

_ son, Ross, Milton Sayler, H. Boardman Smith, William A. Smith, Snyder, 

Standeford, Stephens, St. John, Stowell, Thomas, Tremain, Walls, Jasper D. 

Nard, White, Whitehouse, Charles G. Williams, Ephraim K. Wilson, Wood, 
and Woodford—-53. 

Vote on J. M. Wilson's resolution of the 19th ins'ant. 
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Vote on J. M. Wilson’s resolution, &e.—-continued. 
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Why is that so? Why, because, Mr. Speaker, those gentlemen of 
the East have been liberally provided for; and I do not blame them 
for voting just as they do in sustaining the interests of their people, 
and they must not blame us for voting as we do. Our rights are equal 
here upon this floor, and we propose to keep it so. In the apportion- 
ment of the banking capital the Eastern States have seventy millions 
in excess over that which their population and wealth entitle them to. 
The Middle States have about nine millions of excess. The Southern, 
Southwestern, the Western, and the Northwestern States have a defi- 
ciency of nearly eighty millions. Now, Mr. Speaker, if the Eastern 
and Middle States insist upon contraction, or if they oppose an in- 
crease of the capital and currency, will they not, ought they not, to 
be willing to accept as a compromise the surrender of one-half of the 
excess of their authorized capital and currency to the Southern, 
Southwestern, Western, and Northwestern States, in proportion to the 
wealth and population of each. Then there would be an equitable 
division of the banking facilities among all the sections of our great 
country, according to the wealth and population of each. I have no 
hopes of effecting any such arrangement by the consent of the inter- 
ested parties. 

You of the Eastern and Middle States are provided for, and there 
will be no complaints on your part. Why should there be? You are 
fixed, and I could not dispose of your case better than by quoting 
from the language of the patriarch Job, when he said, « Doth the 
wild ass bray when he hath grass? or loweth the ox over his fodder ?” 

What we want in the first place is more currency; if we cannot 
get that. then an equitable division among the people of all sections 
of the country. We have no fears of any bad effects resulting from 
a legitimate and proper increase of the currency; and you having 
eighty millions more than your distributive share according to your 
wealth and population. We will be satisfied to have our deficiency 
made up to us. There must be something done to relieve the coun- 
try. This state of things cannot and must not continue. If you have 
seventy-nine millions more than your wealth and population entitle you 
to, we are not afraid of any conjectured effects that would flow from 
making up our deficiency of near eighty millions, and the country will 
not suffer, but gain infinitely, by the operation. 

I will here give an abstract of the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency of November last, which will show in tabular form and in 
detail the population of the States by the census reports of 1870, the 
capital paid into the national banks in each of the States, the appor- 
tionment of each State according to population and wealth, outstand- 
ing authorized circulation of the banks in each State, the excess and 
deficiencies of each State, upon the basis of the population and wealth 
of each, and also the population and. national banking capital, and 
what ought to have been the just apportionment, excess and deficiency 
to each group of States, Eastern, Middle, Southern and Western States, 
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The rate of interest testifies in the case. 
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If we had a sufficient quantity such a proposition need not have 


been mooted. The question alter all is, w 


How shall we determine it? The law of supply and demand deter- 
mines i 
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Is it possible that the quantity of the currency is sufficient to make 
the necessary exchanges of the country when the holders of the cur- 
rency demand and receive 12 to 18 per cent. interest for it? Shall 
not this medium of exchange be measured by the same laws which 
govern all other commodities as to the quantity on the market ? 

If we have abundance why are the producers and manufacturers 
compelled to pay such rates of interest? 

I heard a singular argument the other day put forth by a statesman. 
This gentleman said that we had so much cnrrency that its purchasing 
power was depreciated, and the lender therefore had to charge greater 
rates in order to make his legitimate relative profits. . Mr. Speaker, 
that will not do. Apply his rule to any other commodity and you will 
see that it will not do. 

By his theory, if you wanted cheap horses, cattle, or other property, 
the obtaining the object would be by destroying one-half of the whole 
number. I undertake to say another erroneous idea seems to afflict 
the minds of the contractionists, and that is that the gold dollar is 
the absolute standard of value. Why, sit, it has often been demon- 
strated in the history of our country that a bushel of wheat would as 
frequently buy two dollars in gold as that one dollar in gold would 
buy one bushel of wheat in the market. This, I believe, will hold 
good in all the great markets of the world: How do you account for 
it? Is the “standard of gold” measured by the value of the wheat, 
or by the quantity of each on the market? Why, sir, the wheat meas- 
ures the value of the gold as much, and I think more, than the gold 
does the wheat. When we have large crops of wheat, the crop of 
money becomes small by comparison, or relatively, and vice versa, 

The quicker we cut loose from all these old worn-out heresies, which 
can have no possible perfect, or even modified, application to us or to 
our modes of thought and acting, and start on the plain, common sense 
path dictated by the spirit and genius of a free and independent peo- 
ple, the sooner will we get rid of the difficulties which beset us on 
every hand. ‘ } 

Mr. Speaker, the contractionists say, “ Let us come back to specie 
payments at once.” Why, sir, if we had a circulation of three hun- 
dred and fifty millions of bank-notes, and four hundred millions in 
greenbacks to redeem it with, and had a suspension of all in Sep-_ 
tember and October—if the men in New York could make a corner 
on our whole currency and the redeeming agency at the same time, 
what would have become of the interests of the country if specie pay- 
ments had prevailed in harmony with the old plans on that subject in 
this or any other country. Your paper currency and business would 
have been involved in irretrievable ruin, as in other crises. 

We know, sir, what powers of combination these men possess. See 
how opportune for their interests this financial disaster came. See if 
there is not evidence of collusion and combination between the capi- 
talists and money-lenders of Europe and America. Just at the time 
when crops were short in Europe; at a time when they would be com- 
pelled to import large quantitities of agricultural products from Amer- 
ica; just at the time when our cotton crops as well as the more than 
average quantities of the other crops were required in Europe to make 
up their deficiencies and we were about in return to receive the 
“world’s currency,”’ or its equivalent, in exchange for our surplus pro- 
ducts, the cembined money power of Europe and America * made the 
corner.” The result was: that our produce was stopped in transitu— 
the prices reduced more than 25 per cent. Had this not been done 
the exportable commodities would have gone forward, realizing full 
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prices paid to our own people. The balance of trade might have 
turned in our favor, and the gold that we have been compelled to 
export annually to pay our debts abroad would have remained with us; 
and in time “specie payments” would have resumed of their own 
motion, and the interests of the countryhave been protected and saved. 

But, sir, the effect of this combination has been to turn our working- 
men out of employment, sending them adrift in every direction at the 
most trying and inclement season of the year, ‘Too much currency, 
you say. If we had enough, properly guarded and regulated, it would 
be impossible for the privateers to capture and corner it as they did. 
Can a corner be made upon the produce of the country except when 
under the influence of such panics? I think not. It. has been tried 
in Chicago; but they cannot be maintained. Such curses are like 
chickens; they come home to roost, and the parties engaged are fre- 
quently involved in irretrievable ruin. 

Mr. Speaker, on the question of the quantity of the currency, it 
seems to me, as I said before, that to state our case is a sufficient ar- 
gument of it. If sufficient, why are we compelled to pay such dear 
rates for its use? But then, again, contemplate the difference between 
our condition and that of Great Britain, our banking capital and cir- 
culation twenty-seven. dollars per cupita, and theirs one hundred and 
five dollars, and the demands for its use in each country; our country 
stretching from the north pole to the equator, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, embracing forty million free, industrious (and ought to be a 
prosperous) people, and they would be prosperous if the legislation of 
the country favored all as much as it does part of our people—this 
vast area, embracing lands, forests, and mines of undeveloped and 
inexhaustible wealth, which could and would: furnish five times our 
capital and circulation profitable avenues for investments and active 
operations in the development of our great and as yet undeveloped 
natural resources, capable of employing and sustaining five hundred 
million people: Great Britain, with her thirty-two million people, and 
one hundred and five dollars of banking capital and circulation each, 
covers an area not larger than one of the States of this Union, power- 
less to inaugurate an additional industry, those in operation far on the 
way to complete exhaustion, and with her great city of London, which, 
practically, is Great Britain for all commercial purposes, does not in 
fact need one-fourth the banking capital and circulation that we do. 
The Eastern States, with a part of the Middle States, may, as before 
stated, have a fair supply, for they are situated much like England is, 
without the undeveloped resources to set on foot new industries, and 
with the great cities of New York and Boston, which, through their 
clearing-houses, transacting hundreds of millions daily on less than 4 
per cent. in actual currency. Not so with us in the West, South, 
Northwest, and Southwest. Our sections, more sparsely settled and 
denied by the Government our equal share of banking facilities, we 
have, in proportion to our, needs, very limited facilities for transacting 
the business of our great producing region of the country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what has been the effect of our financial system 
of which this inconvertible and branded paper currency is so promi- 
nent a part, and which was adopted by the republican party? Ido 
not refer to this matter in a partisan sense, only because the republi- 
can party was in power when it was adopted, and has sustained it 
since its birth. I am very glad to find so many of the friends of the 
proposition with me, from the South and West, of both parties. Sir, 
the country has advanced more in material wealth, and all the ele- 
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ments of civilization, since 1861, twelve years, than marked its pro- 
gress in all the history of its past. The melting of the shackles off 
four million slaves, by the fervid heat of a fratricidal war, has not only 
resulted in their emancipation, but has stricken the shackles off thirty 
million white people. I have not the time to go into details, and have 
not the statistics present. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to state a fact which is patent, andwhich 
can be seen, known, and read of all men everywhere—that under this 
policy of expansion, if you so call it, the United States has grown more 
in wealth and prosperity in ‘the twelve years than it did in the whole 
seventy-one years of its previous existence, In 1860 all descriptions 
of property, including the estimated value of slavery, nearly four 
hundred millions, was estimated about $16,000,000,000, In 1870 the 
same description of property, with such additions as had been made 
in the decade, excluding slavery, (as it had been destroyed,) was esti- 
mated at nearly $30,000,000,000. The increase in the same ratio would 
indicate a grand total of more than $34,000,000 in 1873. These 
vast accumulations, Mr. Speaker, are the product of the laborers and 
artizans of the country who are now feeling so keenly the effect of the 
monetary panic. And, therefore, I say that the very best argument 
that can be adduced in favor of my theory of finance is to be found 
n your census tables demonstrating the unprecedented growth and pros- 
perity of the country under this policy—more development and growthin 
twelve years than in seventy-one years before the adoption of this policy. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that which I am specifically in favor of is this: 
In the first place I understand that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency have reported that the permanent quantity of greenbacks in 
the country shall be $400,000.000. Ido not care to increase that 
description of currency just now. Iam aware that here I will differ 
with some of the friends of expansion. There are those who believe 
that the entire circulation ought to be greenbacks: They may be 
right. But it seems to me that our present system has merits in it, 
and that it ought not to be abandoned unless for paramount consid- 
erations. It also occurs to me that our dual system is better than a 
sole system of any kind; that in the system of national banks regu- 
lated by law, the Government retains a sort of supervision that it 
could not very well do if greenbacks were to constitute the sole cur- 
rency. It is true we would save money in the way of interest, but is 
it not also true that the people would lose largely in the way of local 
taxation? I take it that greenbacks are not subject to taxation by 
local or State governments in the hands of the holders, becaise they 
are a Government credit. ‘ 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman allow me toask him a question ? 

Mr. BUNDY, Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN, For several years after greenbacks were first issued 
in 1862 they were subject to taxation. They were subject to a war 
tax I think as late as 1864, when they ceased to be the subject of tax- 
ation. Congress having yielded the right, might not greenbacks be 
made the subject of local taxation? 

Mr. BUNDY. Iam not a casuist in that particular, and hence do 
not know. But I think not, as a greenback has been determined by 
the State courts to be a token of Government credit, and hence not 
taxable. The courts in my State have decided that greenbacks, in 
the pockets of the individual, are not the subject of taxation at the 
time or on the day of the assessment. The Federal courts have 
affirmed these decisions. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Was not the decision made under a law enacted ex- 
ams Hs them from taxation ; 

Mr. KELLEY. I must protest against the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BUNDY] beivginterrupted. He has said over and over again that he has no 
notes, and does not wish to be diverted from the line of his argument. : 

Mr. KELLOGG. No one would have thought of interrupting him’ had 
not the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] first interrupted him. 

Mr. BUNDY. L[have:but a few more remarks to make on this branch 
of the subject. I hold that the volume of greenbacks ought to be at least 
$400,090,000, and fully justify the Secretary of the Treastiry in emitting 
the reserve held in his vaults. 

As to whether the national banks should be supplanted by the 
sole system of greenbacks or not is an open question with me. I 
was, and am still, in favor of the three sixty-five bond payable in 
lawful money, and convertible at the option of the bolder into 
currency ; and that such bond shall be held and treated by the 
national banks as their reserve in place of their own notes and 
greenbacks, thereby releasing the latter, giving them the power 
of mobility to circulate, which would add more than $125,000,000 
to the volume of the currency. I have been staggered a little in 
the practibility of issuing these bonds to take the place of cur- 
rency, and to act as an element of elasticity to the currency. I 
was talking with a gentleman who seemed to understand better 
than I did the arts and powers of the New York operators. He 
expressed the opinion that in some way they would manage to get 
possession of and control these bonds when they wanted to make 
a corner in the money market, and therefore they would and could 
not be converted into currency, as contemplated by their friends. 
If this could be done I am not certain that I would be in favor of 
issuing such bonds, but I had rather risk some ot her expedient toex- 
pand and impart elasticity to the currency. Mr. KELLEY, the au- 
thor of the bill introduced by myself, on that subject, can probably 
dissipate any doubts t may have. Ifso, [ shall favor his proposition. 

Tam in favor of another thing, and that is that the national banks 
shall be prohibited from paying interest on current deposits or daily 
balances, and that they shall not be compelled by law to keep a re- 
serve of 25 per cent. of their deposits in the banks to pay depositors. 
reason why our banks should be compelled to hold more. In conclu- 
sion, we want a sufficient currency, and want it good. ‘The latter 
Let the banks aid depositors fight their own battles. As I said some 
time since, the banks of England only bold one hundred and six- 
teen millions in reserve on a line of deposits, and circulation of 
$3,50,000,000, less than 4 per cent. of the aggregate. There is no 
attribute we have secured in a greater measure and for a longer 
period than any country ever did, following so closely upon a de- 
structive war. The better way, and in.my judgment the only 
way, to appreciate its quality is to enlarge its quantity to such a 
volume as, if endowed with the requisite elastic powers, will keep 
all the productive industries of the country in active and _profita- 
ble operation; for from these and these alone must come all the 
means to pay the interest on our public debt, the pensions of the 
widows and orphans, and ordinary expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The full and successful tide in the operations of these 
will give us the resumption of specie payments that will come to 
stay. The converse will bring bankruptcy of the people and Gov- 
ernment and ultimate practical, if not formal and actual, repudia- 
tion. The untarnished credit of the Government at home aud 
abrial can only be maintained through the prosperity of its peo- 
ple in all the departments of their industries. 
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SPEECH OF HON. RICHARD H. CAIN. 


Ne Hous, as in Commitee of the Whole, having under why there was no such antagonism then, but 
and legal rights— just at this time? Why, sir, if it be true, as the 
Mr. CLAN said: ‘gentleman says, that such philanthropic efforts 
Mr. SPEAKER: I had supposed “this cruel) have been put forth for the education and im- 

war was over,” and that we had entered upon’ provement of the black race, there would be no 
aera of peace, prosperity, and future success occasion for antagonism. It is, I believe, a law 
ya nation. I had supposed that after the of education to assimilate, to bring together, to 
ad experience of more than five years, after harmonize discordant elements, to bring about 
we had sought to heal the wounds the war’ oneness of feeling and sentiment, to develop simi. 
had made, after we had passed amnesty bills, | larity of thought, similarity of action, and thus 
and, as we thought, had entered upon the tend to carry forward the people harmoniously. 
smooth, quiet road of future prosperity, we | That does not seem to have been the case, if the 
would meet on a common level in the halls of | argument of the gentleman from North Carolina 
Congress, and that no longer would we brood | is correct. Now, look at the fallacy of the gen- 
over the past; that we would strike out a new) tleman’s argument. This race of barbarians, in 
line of policy, a new national course, and thus spite of all their disadvantages, had been edu- 
succeed in laying broad and deep the foundations | cated to such an extent that the white community 
of the future welfare of this country; that every | of the South were not afraid of them after their 
man, of every race, of every section of this coun-| emancipation. Is not that singular? 

try, might strike hands and go forward in national) The gentleman further states that the ne- 

progress. . gro race is the world’s stage actor—the comic 
I regret, however, that it again becomes my | dancer all over the land; that he laughs and 

lot to answer a member from a neighboring | he dances. Sir, well he may; there are more 

State—North Carolina. It was my misfortune a| reasons for his laughing and dancing now than 

few Saturdays ago to have to answer a gentleman lever before. [Laughter.] There are more sub- 

from the same State [Mr. VANCE] in relation to | stantial reasons why he should be happy now 
strictures upon my race, I regret that it becomes | than during all the two hundred years prior to 
my duty again, simply in defense of what I re- this time. Now he dances as a freeman; then 
gard as a right—in defense of the race to which he crouched as a slave. [Laughter and ap- 

I belong—to meet the arguments of another gen- | plause.] 

tleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Ropgprys,] to) The gentleman further states that not more 

show, if I can, their fallacy, and to prove they ' than eighteen hundred negroes were killed during 
are not correct. ithe four years of the war. The gentleman for- 
The gentleman starts out by saying that if we | gets some battles; he forgets Vicksburgh ; I pre- 
pass the pending civil-rights bill it may indeed/sume he does not remember Petersburgh ; he 
seem pleasant to the Northern people, but to his | does not know anything about Fort Pillow. He 
section, and to the South, it will be death. I do | knows nothing about all the great achievements 
not think he is correct, for the reason that they | of the black men while Sherman’s army was 
have in the South suffered a great many more moving on to victory. He forgets who entered 
terrible things than civil-rights, and still live. I) Charleston first; he forgets who entered Rich- 
think if so harmless a measure as the civil rights | mond first ; he forgets all this in the blindness of 
bill, guaranteeing to every man of the African | his prejudice against a race of men who have 
race equal rights with other men, would bring | vindicated themselves so nobly on the battle-field. 
death to the South, then certainly that noble! But I will grant the gentleman the charity of 
march of Sherman to the sea would have fixed | dwelling no longer on that point. 

them long ago. [Laughter.] | Mr. Speaker, the gentleman states that during 
I desire to answer a few of the strictures which | the struggle for freedom four millions of negroes 
the gentleman has been pleased to place upon us. lifted no hand to liberate themselves; that no 
He states that the civil-rights bill will be|stroke was made by them to deliver themselves 
death to that section. I cannot see it in that | from their thralldom; yet a few moments after- 
light. We lived together before the war—four | ward he makes the statement that their kind- 
millions of colored men, women and children, | heartedness prevented them from rising up and 
with the whites of the South—and there was no distroying the wives and children of the rebel 

special antagonism then. There might have been | soldiers who were at the front. I accept the ad- 
some friction in some places and in some cases,} mission. Sir, there dwells if the black man’s 

[great laughter,] but ne special antagonism be. | heart too much nobleness and two much charity 
tween the two races in the South. I fail, there- | to strike down helpless women and children when 
fore, to see the force of the gentleman’s argument. he has a chance to do so. No; though the lib- 

I would like to ask why, in all conscience, after | erty of our race was dear to us, we would not purf 

the measures of education, these noble efforts to | chase it at such a dastard price as the slaying o- 

educate these ‘‘ barbarians,” as he terms us, for | helpless women and children, while their hus- 

two hundred years or more—after all the earnest | bands and fathers were away. I would scorn the 
efforts on their part, with their superior civiliza-' men of my race forever if they had lifted their 
tion, and all the appliances which the gentleman’ hands at such a period as that against helpless 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ropsins] claims were women and children, who were waiting in silent 
brought to bear en these ‘“barbarians”—I ask anxiety the réturn of their natural and lawful 
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protectors. Our ‘strong “black arms 1s might | have | 8 some attention to the statistics of education i in nthe 
destroyed every vestige of their homes; our | Southern States. I find this pregnant fact, that 
orches might have kindled a fire that would there is about 12 per cent. more ignorance exis. 
have lighted up the whole South, so that every | ing among the whites of the South than there is 
‘southern man fighting in the army would have | among the colored people in the South, notwith. 
hastened back to find his home in ashes. But our | standing the slavery of the colored race. I wish 
race had such nobleness of heart as to forbear in| I had the reports here, and I might show the 
an hour of such extremity, and leave those men | gentleman how the facts stand in reference to his 


their wives and children. 

Sir, I mean no disrespect to the gentleman, but 
[ think the facts will bear me out in the state- 
ment that on every occasion on the battle-field 
where the black man met the white man of the 
South there was no flinching, no turning back, 
on the part of the black man. He bravely ac- 
cepted his part in the struggle for liberty or death. 

The gentleman says he still looks upon the 
whites as the superior race. That may be the 
vase in some respects ; but, sir, if they educated 
us they certainly should not find fault with us if 
we follow out what they have taught, and show 
ourselves obedient servants. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another point. The 
gentleman states that we would make no move- 
ment to achieve our liberty. 
cation which those gentlemen gave the southern 
slaves was of a peculiar kind. What school- 
house in all the South was open to the colored 

race? Point to one. Name the academy where 
you educated black men and black women as 
lawyers or doctors, or in any other department of 
science or art. Point out the county. Give us 
the name of the district. Tell the name of the 
school commissioner. Name the teacher. I will 
name one. Her name was Miss Douglas. And 
for the attempt to educate those of our race she 
was incarcerated in prison, and remained there for 
tive years. This is the only instance, so far as I 
remember, of the education of the colored people 
of the South. 

Examine the laws of the South, and you will 
tind that it was a penal offence for any one to 
educate the colored people there. Yet these gen- 
tlemen come here and upraid us with our ignor- 
ance and our stupidity. Yet you robbed us for 
two hundred years. During all that time we 
toiled for you. We have ri aised your cotton, your 
rice, your corn. 
and your children. We have made wealth eo 
your support and your education, while we were | 
slaves, toiling without pay, 
of edueation, and hardly of sustenance. And yet | 
you upbraid us for peing ignorant; call us a_ 
horde of barbarians! Why, sir, it is ill-becom- 
ing in the gentleman to tell us of our barbarism, 
after he and his have been educating us for two | 
hundred years. If New England charity and | 
benevolence had not accomplished more than your | 
education has done we would still be in that con- 
dition. I thank the North for the charity and | 
nobleness with which it has come to our relief. 
The North has sent forth those leading ideas, 
which have spread like lightning over the land ; 
and the negro was not so dumb and not so obtuse 
that he could not catch the light, and embrace its | 
blessings and enjoy them. Sir, I hurl back with | 
contempt all the aspersions of the gentleman on 
the other side against my race. There is but | 


very little difference, even now, between the con- | 
dition of the whites of the South and the condi- 
-I have given 


ein of the blacks of the South. 


| own State especially, because, if I remember cor- 
rectly, his State shows there is a preponderating 
aggregate of i ignorance inthe State of North Caro- 
lina, amounting to 60 percent. and upward, com. 
pared with the ‘entire number of the inhabitant 
in that State. 

Tell us of our ignorance—the ignorance of the 
colored race! W thy, Mr. Speaker, it appears to 
me to be presumption on the part of the gentle. 
man to state that we—we whom they have 
wronged, whom they have outraged, whom they 
have ‘robbed, whose sweat and toil they have had 
the benefit of for two hundred years ; whose labor 
whose wives, whose children, have been at their 
beck and call—I say it ill-becomes them to taunt 
us now with our barbarism and our ignorance, 


Why, sir, the edu- | Sir, if he will open to us the school-house, give 


us some chance, we would not have to measure 
arms with him now. But, even now, Mr. Speaker, 
although there is such disparity between us and 
him so far as relates to education and resources, 
even now we fear not a comparison in the condi- 
tion of education in the last eight years between 
the whites and the blacks of North Carolina. 
The gentleman, moreover, states that the 
reason why they did not educate the colored race 
was that the colored man was not ready. Not 
ready, Mr. Speaker; if I had that gobtioman upon 
the floor with my foot upon his neck, and hold- 
ing a lash over him, with his hands tied, with him 
bound hand and foot, would he expect that I 
should boast over him and tell him “you area 
coward, you are a traitor, because you do not re- 
sist me’”—would he expect me to tell him that 
when I had him down under my foot, with his 
hands tied and the lash in my hands lashing his 
back—would he tell me that, in conscience, | 
would be doing justice to him? Oh, no, no! 








We have attended your wives;my race. W 





And yet such was the condition in which he had 
hy, sir, the whipping-post, the 
thumb-screw, and the lash, were the great means 
of education | in the South. These were the 
, these were the academies, these 
were the seaae instruments of education, of which 
| the gentleman boasts, for the purpcse of bringin 
these barbarians into civilization. [Applamal 
When men boast, they ought to have something 
to boast of. When I boast, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
boast of some noble deed. I will boast not of 
the wrongs inflicted upon the weak ; I will boast 
|not of the outrages inflicted upon the indigent; I 
will not boast, Mr. Speaker, of lashing the weak 


|and trampling under foot any class of people who 


| ought to have my sympathy, nor will I reproach 
|them for being ignorant, when they have been 
| kept away from ev ery means to educate them. 

| He says we are not ready for it. How long 
would it have taken us to get ready under their 
‘kind of teaching? How long, O Lord, how 
‘long! [Laughter and applause.] How long 
; would it have taken to educate us under the 
‘thumb-screw, to educate us with the whip to 
educate us with the lash, with instruments of tor 
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iure, to educate us without a home? How long 
yould it have taken to educate us under their 
astem 2? We had no wives; we had no children; 
they belonged to the gentleman and his class. We 
yere homeless, we were friendless, although those 
Sars and Stripes hanging over your head, Mr. 
speaker, ought to have been our protection. That 
emblem of the Declaration of Independence, 
initiated by the fathers of the Republic, that all 
men are born free and equal, ought to have been 
our protection: Yet they were to us no stars of 
hope, and the stripes were only stripes of our 
condemnation. 

The gentleman talked something, I believe, 
about buzzards or crows taking the place of our 
braveeagle. Sir, the crow would, | think, more 
peautifully represent the condition of the South 
now—the croaking bird, you know. They have 
been croaking ever since the rebellion came on, 
and they have been croaking against emancipa- 
tion and the Constitution ever since. They area 
nation of croakers, so to speak. Like the crow 
they are cawing, cawing, cawing, eternally caw- 
ing, [Great laughter.] Mr. Speaker, you will 
pardon me, for | did not expect to speak this 
morning. 

The gentleman says the negro has done less for 
himself than any other race of men on earth; and 
he instances the German, the Irishman, the 
Scotchman, the Englishman, and the Hrenchman, 
as having done something. But he forgets the 
men of those nationalities come from. stations 
which are the proud, educated, refined, noble, 
advancing nations of the earth. He forgets that 
those nations of which he speaks, from which 
those men havesprung, have given, and are still 
giving to the world some of the brightest minds 
that ever adorned the galaxy of human intellect. 

But he tells us that the negroes never pro- 
duced anything. Well, sir, it may be that in the 
gentleman’s opinion negroes have never pro- 
duced anything. I wonder if the gentleman ever 
read history. Did he ever hear tell of any per- 


sons of the name of Hannibal, of Hanno, of 


Hamilear, of Euclid-—all great men of ancient 
times—-of sop, and others? No, sir; no; for 
that kind of literature does not come to North 
Carolina, [Great laughter.] It grows, it flour- 
ishes, on the free mountain peaks and in the 
academies of the North. That kind of literature 
comes to such men as Wendell Phillips, as Lloyd 
Garrison, as Charles Sumner, as Benjamin Butler, 
and other distinguished men—men of the North, 
men that are thinkers, men that do not croak, 
but let the eagle ever soar high in the conception 
of high ideas. They are ideas that belong toa 
free people ; they are not consistent with or con- 


elect our distinguished friend, Mr. VANCE, from 
North Carolina, by black votes. They did not 
elect Mr. Holman, or a gentleman of some such 
name, in North Carolina. They did not run the 
State in debt. They were not the men who took 
; the cash; they were simply mudsills who did the 
| voting, while another class of individuals did the 
stealing. That is the difference. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I beg to say that we did 
the best we could; and one of the results of our 
education was that we had been tanghi to trust 
white men in the South. We trusted them, and 
if they did wrong it was no fault of ours. Not at 
all. I presume the gentleman who addressed 
the House to-day had some colored constituents 
who voted for him and sent him here. I will not 
dare to say, however, that he isa bad man. He 
may be one of the very best of men; but I think 
he has some very bad ideas, so far as my race is 
concerned. [Applause.] 

The gentleman says that this is a white man’s 
land and government. He says it has been com- 
mitted to them in a sacred relationship. I ask 
in all conscience what becomes of our black men 
and women and children, to the number of five 
millions ; have we no rights? Ought we to have 
no privileges ; ought we not to have the protec- 
tion of the law? We did not ask any more. 
The gentleman harps upon the idea of social 
equality. Well, sir, he has not had so much ex- 
perience of that as I have had, or as my race has 
had. We have some objections to social equality 
ourselves, very grave ones. [Applause.] For 
even now, though freedom has come, it is a hard 
matter, a very hard matter, to keep sacredly 
guarded the precincts of our sacred homes. But 
I will not dwell upon that. The gentlemau 
knows more about that than I do. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman wishes that we should prepare 
ourselves to go to Africa, or to the West Indies, 
or somewhere else. I want to enunciate this 
doctrine upon this floor—you have brought us 
here, and here we are going to stay. [ Applause. | 
We are not going one foot or ‘one inch from this 
land. Our mothers and our fathers, and our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers have died 
here. Here we have sweated. Here we have 
toiled. Here we have made this counfry great 
and rich by our labor and toil. it is mean in 
you now to want to drive us away, after having 
taken all our toil for two hundred years. Just 
think of the magnitude of these gentlemen’s 
hearts. After having taken all our toil for two 
hundred years; after having sold our wives and 
children like so many cattle in the shambles; after 
having reared the throne of great king cotton on 
| our labors; after we have made their rice-fields 











snant with slavery. No, sir; they do not tell| wave with luxuriant harvests while they were 
the negro of Euclid or of the man that in his joy | fighting against the Government and keeping us 
cried out ‘‘ Eureka, I have found it ;” no, that is| in bondage—now we are free they want us to go 
not the language for the slave. No; that is not | away. Shame on you! [Applause. | 
the language they teach by the whip and the! Now, Mr. Speaker, we are not going away. 
thumb-serew ; no, sir; it‘is not that. | We are going to stay here. We propose to stay 
But I must pass on. The gentleman says that| here and work out this problem. We believe 
the black men in the South, since emancipation | that God Almighty has made of one blood all 
and enfranchisement, have put bad men into/ the nations upon the face of the earth. We be- 
office. Well, sir, that may be true, and I regret lieve we are made just like white men are. 
that we have put so many bad men in office. No|[Laughter.] Look; I stretch out my arms. 
one regrets it more than I do, but they were not! See; I have two of them, as you have. Lock at 
colored men after all. [Great laughter.] They | your ears; I have twoofthem. I have two eyes, 
were not black men, those bad men in office, who | two nostrils, one month, two feet. I stand erect 
have done so much to deteriorate the value of the | like you. I am clothed with humanity like you. 
country. Not at all. Why, sir, they did not|I think, I reason, I talk, I express my views, as 
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Not so far as our manhood is concerned, unless 
it be in this: that our opinions differ, and mine 
are a little higher up than yours. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman states that this idea of all men 
being created equal is a fallacy, announced some 
years ago by Thomas Jefferson, that old fool- 
hardy man, who announced so many ideas that 
have been woven into the woof of the nation; 
who announced so many foolish things that have 
made this nation strong, and great, and powerful. 
Sir, if he was in error, I accept the error with 
pleasure. If he was a foolish man, I would to 
God that North Carolina had been baptized in 
that foolishness about two hundred years ago. 
[Great laughter. ] 

The gentleman also states that if you pass this 
bill your power over the South will pass away ; 
that the power of the Republican party in the 
South will pass away. Sir, let me tell the gen- 
tleman that behind this bill are nine hundred 
thousand voters; that, like the warriors of the 
tribe of Benjamin, every one of them is left- 
handed and can “sling a stone at a_hair’s 
breadth ;” that each will come up stronger and 
mightier and more infused with power than ever 
before when you pass this bill giving them their 
rights, as other men havethem. They will come 
up as never before to the support of the Repub 
lican party, and they will make the South a 
source of joy and gladness. 

The gentleman also talks about the colored 
people deteriorating. Sir, who tills your lands 
now? Who plants your corn? Who raises 
your cotton? I have been in the South during 
the last ten years. I have traveled over the 
Southern States, and have seen who did this 
work. Going along I saw the white men do 
the smoking, chewing tobacco, riding horses, 
playing cards, spending money. while the colored 
men are tilling the soil, and bringing the cotton, 
rice, and other products to market. 

Sir, I do not believe the gentleman from North 
Carolina wants us to go to Africa; I do not be-| 
lieve it. It was a slip of the tongue; he does} 
not mean that the black people should leave 
North Carolina; not a bit of it. If they did you 
would see such an exodus of white people from 
that State as you never saw before, for they would 
follow them wherever they might go. [ Laughter. ] 

Sir, we feel that we are part and parcel of this 
great nation; and as such, as I said before, we 
propose to stay here and solve this problem of 
whether the black race and the white race can 
live together in this country. I make the state- 
ment that I regard it as essential to their welfare | 
and interests that they should live together in 
this country. Why not? I can see no reason 
why not, if they contribute their quota to the ad- 
vancement of progress and civilization. Sir, the 
mechanics of the South are almost altogether 
colored people. The carpenters, the machinists, 
the engineers—nearly all the mechanics in the 
Southern States are colored people. Why can | 
we not stay here and work out this problem? 

I ask Congress to pass this bill for the reason 
that it would settle this question, once and for- 





ever. The gentleman says that he does not 
desire that the colored people shall be crowded | 
into the schools of the white people. Well, I do 
not think that they would be harmed by it; some | 
few of them might be. But experience has taught | 
us that it is not true that great harm will come | 
from any such measure. I think, therefore, that | 











you do. Is there any difference between us?/ if we pass this bill we will be doing a great act 


of justice, we will settle for all time the question 
of the rights of all people. And until that ques. 
tion is settled there cannot be that peace and 
harmony in the country that is necessary to its 
success. 

The gentleman says the colored people and 
the white people are living together now in 
North Carolina in amicable relations. I am 
glad for that admission, for he rounded off all 
that he had said before by that last sentence. He 
said that the two races could not live together, 
and yet at the close of his speech he says that the 
whites and blacks are now living in North 
Carolina in amicable relations. Sir, if they are 
so living now, why not hereafter? Will peace 
and good order be destroyed because all are to 
have their rights? Sir, I do not think so. 

I close with this thought; I believe the time 
is coming when the Congress of the United 
States, when the whole nation, will recognize the 
importance of the passage of this bill in order to 
settle this question once and forever. I regard 
the interests of the black man in this country as 
identical with the interests of the white man. | 
would have that set forth so clearly and unmis. 
takably that there should be no antagonism 
between the races, no friction that should 
destroy their peace and prosperity. I believe 
Almighty God has placed both races on this 
broad theater of activity, where thoughts and 
opinions are freely expressed, where we may 
grasp every idea of manhood, where we may 
take hold of every truth and develop every art 
and science that can. advance the prosperity of 
the nation. I believe God designed us to live 
here together on this continent, and in no other 
place, to develop this great idea that all men are 
the children of one Father. We are here to 
work out the grand experiment of the homogen- 
ity of nations, the grand outburst of the greatness 
of humanity, by the development in us of the 
rights that belong to us, and the performance of 
the duties that we owe each other. 

Our interests are bound up in this country. 
Here we intend to stay and work out the problem 
of progress and education and civilization. I 
say to the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Rossins,| and to the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Harris,] and te the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Cox,] who discussed civil rights the 
other day, and to gentlemen from other States, 
that we are going to remain in this country side 
by side with the white race. We desire to share 
in your prosperity and to stand by you in adver- 
sity. In advancing the progress of the nation 
we wii ‘take our part ; and if the country should 
again be involved in the devastation of war, we 
will do our part in the struggle. We propose to 
identify ourselves with this nation, which has 
done more than any other on earth to illustrate 
the great idea that all races of men may dwell 
together in harmony, working out together the 
problem of advancement, and civilization, and 
liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, we will drive the buzzard away; 
we will scare the crow back to North Carolina. 
We will take the eagle as the emblem of libe:ty; 
we will take that honored flag which has been 
borne through the heat of a thousand battles. 
Under its folds Anglo-Saxon and Africo-Amer- 
ican can together work out a common destiny, 
until universal liberty, as announced by this 
nation, shall be known throughout the world. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF 


The _ being in Committee of the Whole for debate 
only, 

Mr. KELLOGG said: 

Mr. Speaker. For the first time in almost five 
years I have been in the House I have risen here 
to-day to address the House on what is known as 
debate day, or Saturday, and I do not expect to 
occupy nearly an hour in anything I may say to 
the House to-day. I did not know until an hour 
ago that I could have any opportunity to speak to- 
day, and had it not been for the kindness of my 
friend from Nevada, [Mr. KenDALL,] for which 
Ithank him heartily, I should not have had the 
floor, and I am not here with any prepared or 
written speech, but merely for the purpose of 
replying to some views that I have heard thrown 
out all around me since we assembled at the 
opening of this session of Congress. 

Ihave heard frequently from our good friends 
of the South and West, since the beginning of 
thissession, ‘‘ You in New England and in the 
Eastern States have got more than your share of 
the national currency, the national-bank circula- 
tion; and if you of the East do not give us more 
currency we will take away some of yours ;” and 
Ipropose, in the brief period I occupy here to- 
day, to show how we came by it, how we were 
forced to take it, and to ask my good friends from 
the South and West what they are going to do 
about it. Sir, I do not assume to speak for New 
England ; I am not commissioned as her champion 
on this floor; but I do speak, and I have a right 
tospeak, for the largest district in my own State, 
which I represent here ; a district of intelligence, 
of refinement, and of wealth, and a perfect hive 
of busy and energetic industry; and a district 
whose active, intelligent business men have views 
large enough and broad enough to comprehend 
and seek to promote the interests, not only of 
their own State and section, but of the whole 
country. I usually find work enough on Satur- 
days for my constituents to occupy my time with- 
out indulging in speeches here. Yet some unfair 


and mistaken things have been said here, and 
have been so often repeated that I now feel like 
making some reply to them. 

But before proceeding to this subject I want to 
allude to views which I have heard expressed on 
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the floor of this House, from the time we met, on 
the Ist of December, that our late panic—as our 
friends the expansionists allege—was owing 
wholly or almost entirely to the fact that we had 
not currency enough in this country ; that we had 
so little in proportion to the wants of the business 
community that a few men in New York with 
immense capital were able to lock it up and to 
cause the panic that spread so much distress all 
through this country. 

I must differ with those gentlemen, for I believe 
we have had an abundant currency all through 
the late years for the legitimate business of this 
country ; and while I would not urge here any 
contraction of the currency to any extent, I should 
not urge and shall not by my vote, if I know it, 
consent to any material expansion. I believe 
the business people of the country want no violent 
contraction or expansion. I believe they want a 
settled, stable, permanent policy; that they want 
this Congress to let them know very soon what 
their intention is about legislation in regard to 
the currency question. 

Now, in regard to the late panic, it was a pecu- 
liar panic in some respects. It differed from any 
other panic the country has ever known. There 
was no fear about the soundness or value of our 
money in that panic. The only difficulty was 
that the money was so good that every one kept 
all he had on hand, and all he could get hold of; 
and every man, woman, and child who could get 
hold of it fastened upon it and hoarded it, and 
that increased the distress. Ido not look npon 
that panic as growing out of any lack of cur- 
rency. It grew rather out of an over expansion 
of all kinds of business, and a wild speculation 
which I may say embraced almost every branch 
of business throughout the country; and this 
chiefly led to the lock-up in New York and to 
the panic. It was not the railroad enterprises 
alone that were expanded ; it was not alone Jay 
Cooke & Co. with the Northern Pacific project ; 
it was not alone your railroad projects in the West, 
where you have attempted to build as much rail- 
road in one year as you ought to take five years to 
build. There was a wild speculation, I will admit, 
in regard to railroad enterprises all through the 
country, and the people were endeavoring to do 
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too much and to go too fast; but it was not con- 
fined to the railroad enterprises. 

Take our manufacturing industries in New 
England. When you find a leading manufactur- 
ing concern, with its branches of business ramify- 
ing through all parts of the country, and standing 
among the first and foremost of the manufacturers 
of New England for wealth and enterprise ; and 
when you find sucha manufacturing company 
with assets of nineteen millions, and owing four- 
teen or fifteen millions, with bills coming due for 
purchases of materials and labor of hundreds of 
thousands per month, I ask what is possible for 
men so situated to do except to suspend in time 
of sudden pressure? When orders stop, the 
machinery and labor must stop also, with such a 
mountain load of debt. Take also the mercantile 
community. When you find one of your leading 
houses in New York City, one of the first and 
foremost in enterprise and energy of all the 
mercantile concerns in this country, with twenty- 
one millions of assets, and owing fifteen or six- 
teen millions, how in the world are they going to 
meet their hundreds of thousands of bills coming 
due every week in time of sudden pressure or 
lock-up of money? And so in every branch of 
business. The American people, during years of 
prosperity, had been growing rich as they thought 
faster than they had ever dreamed in their most 
sanguine expectations, and they had run wild in 
speculations in almost every branch of business. 
There will always be a pressure and panic follow- 
ing such a condition of speculation ; there always 
has been, from 1837 down to this time, and before 
then. There will be South Sea bubbles and there 
will be wild speculations wherever a people hasa 
redundant currency, over and above what is 
demanded for the legitimate and well-beaten 
paths of business, that men will more safely tread 
when there is no inducement to lead them aside 
by an overexpanded currency. I look upon this 
late panic not as arising from any lack of cur- 





energy, and patriotism—came home about that 
time with a special appeal from Secretary Chase 
to go home and organize one of these national 
banks for the purpose of saving the Government 
in the hour of its necessity and distress. The 
gentleman I refer to is well-known to gentlemen 
on this floor, and my friend from Indiana [Mr 
NIBLACK] remembers him. He has been honored 
with an election as governor of my State for 
several years since he retired from Congress. He 
came home with that special appeal from’ Secre. 
tary Chase, and with four other patriotic gentle 
men of wealth and energy and faith in the futur 
of the country, living in the city of New Haven, 
in my district, organized the second national 
bank that was organized in the country under 
that law, with a capital of $500,000. One of the 
next two national banks organized was also 
organized in Connecticut ; and this was done at 
the special solicitation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the darkest hour of our country’s 
trial, and when the Government was appealing 
to her patriotic citizens to furnish the sinews and 
means of carrying on the war. 

That was where and when we began to acquire 
our national bank circulation in Connecticut 
when some were even telling us the bonds would 
not be worth the paper on which they wer 
printed. I will admit that for a considerable 
period after this time there was a much les 
amount of national bank capital taken up in 
Connecticut and in the other New England State 
than there was in some of the Western States; 
and I shall allude to that in another point of 
view by and by. We had an excellent banking 
system in our State, as most of the New England 
States had; a banking system that had been 
growing up for from fifty to sixty years under 
State legislation, and our bank notes were ata 
premium in many parts of the West before the 
war. Before the war I could have gone to one 
large State in the West with a package of Con 


rency. After careful reflection and study of the | necticut bank notes, and got in exchange for them 
views of others more familiar with our wide-}|some 20 or 30 per cent. in addition of their own 
spread business than myself, I look upon this|State bank currency, and had a_ pocket full of 
panic as a necessary corollary, following of|red-dog and wild-cat notes of that section to come 
necessity the expansion of business that men in | home with, but of very little use after I got home; 
almost all branches of industry in this country |and of our circulation, a large portion of that off 
had been led into during the last two or three years. | Eastern banks was scattered over the West. We 
But, sir, [ rose more particularly to speak to my | had a State bank circulation that stood high all 
friends here from the South and West in reply to/| over the country, and our banking capital disliked 
their oft repeated claims, that we have too much | to be obliged to go through the expense and in- 
of the currency in the North and East; that /convenience of withdrawing all the State bank 
we have more than ourshare of banking currency; /notes, and adopting the national bank note sys 
that we in New England have more than our|tem, when we had already the means of helping 
share, and they are going for us; that we have | the Government through our State bank circula- 
in the States of New York and Pennsylvania|tion, and were giving it freely and with full 
several millions above the pro rata share of those | hands. Nevertheless, gentlemen, you obliged us 
States. I want to tell gentlemen how we came by | to do it. Congress taxed all of our State bank 
it, and how we were obliged to take it. The first| circulation out of existence. They compelled 
national bank organized under our national- | every one of our banks to reorganize under the 
banking law, if [remember aright, was organized | national-banking laws; to surrender their State 


in 1863 in the city of Philadelphia, with a capital | organizations, and to buy bonds of the Govern 
of $1,000,000; and I remember that my pre-|ment for the purpose of strengthening the Gov- 
decessor on this floor, who represented my district |ernment, and to take the national bank circula- 
all through the war—a gentleman of wealth, and |tion. In that way we got some eight or ten mil- 
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lion dollars more that our quota, as you now 
figure it up, in my own State, and in that way 
only. And it has been some six or eight years 
since we have been enabled to get a national bank 
organized in any portion of the State, however 
much the business of the section had increased, 
and however much that increased business de- 
manded and called for it. Where business has 
sprung up, as it has in some places in my own sec- | 
tion, additional banks would be to-day organized if 
you gave them a chance. We were compelled 
by your legislation on this floor, to surrender all 
our State bank circulation, and to take national 
circulation in exchange; and in that way we got 
more than our share, as you call it, perhaps, of 
the national bank circulation. More than our 
share; when you compelled us to turn the 
accumulated bank capital of seventy years of toil 
and industry into the one broad channel of 
national banking. And do you find fault with 
us now for obeying in good faith the provisions 
of the law you imposed upon us? You find 
fault in one breath because we have to pay so 
large an amount of interest to the foreign bond- 
holders, causing a yearly drain upon the specie 
of the country, and in the next breath you find 
fault with us for making a market, in obedience 
to your law, for three hundred millions of bonds 
at home and keeping the interest here. 

Ihave a few words more in regard to this 
complaint that I have heard several members 
make upon this floor, and which seems to be re- 
echoed by the press of the South and West, that 
we have more than our fair share of circulation ; 
and that unless we will consent, here and now, 
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to give you eighty or one hundred millions more 
of national currency or greenbacks—a measure 
which we think most disastrous and ruinous to 
the whole country, to your interests and to ours— 
insome way or other youare going to take away the 
surplus over ourshare of circulation, as you call it. 

Mr. JEWETT. Have you more circulation 
than you need ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. We have not in our section, 
and we cannot keep what we have got. There 
are from five to ten millions of our circulation to- 
day from my State, out injyour Western States. 
We cannot keep enough for our business purposes 
at some seasons of the year, because men go to 
the West with it, and get 10 and 12 per cent. 
interest upon it, when they cannot get more than 
6 or 7 per cent. with us. 

Mr. JEWETT. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him another question ? 
Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 
Mr. JEWETT. If you have in the East no 


more national bank currency than you want, why 








Mr. KELLOGG. We do not object to the 
West having what they want. We are giving up 
millions of our currency every day to the West, 
and helping you out in this very matter. And I 
will say to the gentleman thatif he will go into a 
bank in Cleveland, or Chicago, or Saint Louis, 
and obtain a package of bank notes on a check, 
he will find that more than one-half of those 
notes thus paid him were issued by banks in New 
York and the Eastern States rather than by banks 
in the west. 

Mr. JEWETT. I understand the gentleman 
to say that in the East they have more currency 
then they need. 

Mr. KELLOGG. SoTIsay. Qur business re- 
quires a great deal of bank currency. 

Mr. JEWETT. I understand the gentleman to 
say that he does not object to the West having more. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly not; whenever 
you have the capital to take it up, or the business 
to employ it. 

Mr. JEWETT. Then why will not the gen- 
tleman consent to the passage of a law that will 
give us more? 

Mr. KELLOGG. A free-banking law? 

Mr. JEWETT. Any law that will accomplish 
that purpose. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will come to that in a 
moment; and I will strike hands with gentlemen 
from the West upon the matter if they will take 
up more bank capital and reduce the volume of 
greenbacks, so as to get within sight of specie 
payment. Ina few moments I will endeavor to 
show why they have not so much currency in the 
West as they would like. First, I will read an 
extract published in a paper in this city since the 
debate in this House on Saturday last. It is an 
article upon the distribution of the currency, and 
commenting especially upon that of the six New 
England States. The figures are the same as 
were given by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bunpy] in his speech on Saturday last. The 
extract is as follows; 

This unequal distribution of the currency explains the 
comfortable feeling of New England and the determined 
fight she is making to defeat a change. For the same 
reason she advocates the resumption of specie payments, 
knowing full well that the enactment of such a law would 
necessitate a curtailment of the present issue, not so much 
among her own banks as in other States, and particularly 
in the West, and this would add very largely to her present 
control, or rather monopoly, of the circulating medium of 
the country; her people being so educated that in times of 
panics they seldom, if ever, drain their banks of its reserved 
coin, but rather aid them. But thisis not the case in other 
sections, because the people of these sections know that 
their banks do not have the same advantage of self-protec- 
tion as those enjoyed by New England. To sum up the 
case a little stronger, here are the exact figures, taken from 
official documents, open to all who feel av interest in this 
question. They show the locality, excess of issue, defi- 
ciency and per capita circulation: 
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6 New England States...........+ $70,690,046 |.......0e.0026, $31 68 
5 Middle States........... 7” DATE BOS | oc ccgccics ee | 12 82 
9 Western States... Ramesses ce evs $21,423,811 | 7 09 
15 Southern States..... clooccccccces 51,271,034 291 
Pacific States and Terri sdieieessecccese 7,625,000 | 1 82 

















With facts so incontrovertible as these we are at a loss to 
understand why members of Congress representing the 
Middle, Western, and Southern States are so blind to their 
own interests. Lhey seem not to care about! the people 
they claim to represent, and the cries of no work and no 
bread that come up from all their districts, or their ignor- 
ance is of the most criminal character, and one that, in 
almost any other country, would be followed by revolution. 

If plenty of currency makes New England comfortable— 
if it renders her banks solvent and easy at all times, and 
especially during a crisis—why not the same facilities for 
other sections? The whole course of the East in this mat- 
ter is not only selfish but mean; and we think it is time 
that members of Congress open their eyes to the real situa- 
tion. There was a time when Congress legislated exclu- 
sively for one section—when all others bowed with disgrace- 
ful acquiescence to its demands; but to-day we are living 
under a new dispensation of equality, and whatever good 
there is in national legislation belongs to the whole coun- 
try. . 
If we are to have no more currency—if the East is sin- 
cere in its opposition to an increase—then, we say in all 
fairness, let there be an equal distribution of what there 
is. To put it plain—a new deal. Let the argument be sent 
home for experiment, and our word for it, New England 
will get enough of the cry of no more currency. The peo- 
ple are getting tired of this trifling away of their time, and 
members of Congress who have their interests at heart 
should open their eyes to the fact at once. 


I will come now to the first point to which the | 
gentleman called my attention—why the West has | 
no more currency. 

Mr. NIBLACK. Will the gentleman state | 
from what paper he has been reading ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. From a newspaper, the| 
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icapital of $5,925,000. 
| organized, as I have said, were located in my own 





| They were issued as a necessity 
| was not expected that they should continue for 
| all time to be the currency of the country. 


of war; and it 


| Of course, in his own State, Secretary Chase 
|}had a wonderful influence with all his friends, 
| And we find that of the very first banks that were 
| organized a great portion were located in the State 
jof Ohio. I have here a list of the first hundred 
|banks that were organized under the national 
banking law, a list furnished by the Treasury 
Department. By that list it appears that twenty. 
eight, or more than one-quarter of those banks, 
were organized in the State of Ohio alone. I 
;commend them for it; I honor their patriotism 
and their energy in responding to the patriotic 
|appeal of their own Secretary of the Treasury to 
{come forward and push on the wheels of Gov. 
/ernment and carry it, if possible, through the 
great struggle. I find twenty-eight of the first 
| hundred banks organized located in Ohio, witha 
Two of the first four 





State. Of the first two hundred only five were 
organized in my State, for the reason I have 
already given, that we had a State bank organiza- 
tion well managed and a State bank circulation, 
and which gave us an amount of currency more 
than equal to the quota we were entitled to under 


Sunday Morning Chronicle, I think, published in | the national banking law. We responded to the 
this city since the debate of Saturday last, reflect- | call of the Government for aid, as you did in the 
ing, though with more severity, the same senti- | State of Ohio; and we bought the bonds of the 
ments to some extent which the gentleman will} Government with our State bank-notes freely, 
find in speeches uttered on this floor a week ago | until you compelled us, as I have said, under the 
to-day and before in this session. Now let us see | lead of the Treasury Department, to use them as 


why the West has not so much of this national. | 
bank currency issued on their own soil. Allow 
me to say to my friend from Ohio, right here that 





a basis for our own circulation. 


I find, in referring to the speech of the gentle: | 


man from Ohio, [Mr. Bunpy,] that he gives a 


under the provisions of our national banking law | table from the report of the Comptroller of the 
it makes no sort of difference whether the bills| Currency, from which he finds fault that we of 
with which he carries on his business are issued | the Eastern States and of New York, and I be- 
in Chicago and Saint Louis or in New York and | lieve of Pennsylvania and all the Middle States, 
Boston. The notes of all the banks circulate | for we are all in the same category, have more 
freely all over the country, and when they go from | than our share of the currency, while the State of 
one section to another section where the necessi- | Ohio has in round numbers $1,500,000 less than 
ties of business require, then they will remain | her quota. Now upon turning to the same report 
there. \of the Comptroller of the Currency, page 92,1 
Mr. JEWETT. Allow me—— | find a list of the national banks that have gone 
Mr. KELLOGG. Do not interrupt me further | into voluntary liquidation under the provisions of 
now. I have already agreed to yield twenty | section 42 of the national banking act, and which 
minutes of my time to the gentleman from Penn- | have voluntarily returned their circulation to the 
sylvania [Mr. KeLiey] and the gentleman from | National Treasury for some reason or other. In 
lowa, [Mr. LoucHripGeE.] I am coming now to | this list I find nine banks of the State of Ohio, 
the reason why the West has not its share of| with a circulation of $1,843,940, which have 
banking currency. As I have said, the organiza- | returned all that circulation. It is for that very 
tion of the national banks was commenced in | reason that Ohio has not to-day her quota of the 
June, 1863. It was December 21, I think, when | national-bank circulation. 
the first national-bank notes were issued in Phila-| If they had not returned it, if they had_been 
delphia. We all remember that a distinguished | able to keep it, they would to day have had over 
gentleman from Ohio, since Chief Justice, and | $300,000 more than their quota of circulation. 
now deceased, was then Secretary of the Treasury.| But having had it—having had the earliest 





He set his heart upon carrying this national-bank | opportunity to organize under the national bank- 
system into immediate operation and retiring the | ing law—what reason is there for those gentlemen 
greenbacks; for I know from the best authority, |coming here to-day and complaining of New 
that that was his idea—retiring the greenbacks as | England or of the East, because we have more 
soon as it could be done after the necessity which | than our quota? They once had their full share, 
called them into existence had ceased to exist. |or more; but for some reason or other they have 
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not been able to hold it; they have returned it. 
I think I can explain the reason of this. 

They had banks organized in agricultural com- 
munities where the banking business would not 
pay—where better interest could be obtained upon 
money by investing it in some other way—by 


cent., or putting it into some other form of invest- 
ment. For that reason they have returned their 
circulation. Having had it they gave it back, 
because, I suppose, they could do better with their 
money. 

And _ so, too, of nearly all the Western States. 
Five or six appear in this list to have returned 
their circulation from the State of Dllinois ; four 


law properly guarded. I shall be willing, per- 
haps, to go futher and provide that the present 
requireng@™t with reference to a reserve held by 
the banks on their circulation shall be modified ; 
for when the banks have a circulation of only 90 
per cent. upon bonds which are worth in gold 
their par face value, I think it perfectly idle and 
useless to require the banks to keep a reserve for 
their circulation ; but I do not desire any expan- 
sion to stimulate speculation and bring worse 
panics in the future. As I shall not again allude 
to this subject of the reserve I may as well make 
one further remark upon it. My friend from 
Ohio complained last week that the banks are 
obliged to keep 25 per cent. of their circulation 





rom the State of Indiana; seven from Wisco nsin; 
five from Missouri; and so on to the end of the 
chapter. And in all New England, but one little 
bank in Maine, with only $60,000 capital and $53,- 
000 and a little more of circulation, has voluntarily 
returned it. But one little bank has failed, and 
that in my own State, with its capital probably 
impaired while it was a State bank institution, if 
I am not mistaken, and that has paid 98 cents on 
the dollar. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, banking capital, as well 
as circulation, in a country like this, will, like 
water, seek its own level. Banking capital will 
go where it can be made to pay as an investment. 
Your circulation will go where the wants of busi- 
ness call for it. My friend from Ohio, in allud- 
ing to New England as being so well satisfied 
with her condition in respect to the currency, 
quoted the well-known words of Job, “ Doth 
the wild ass bray when he hath grass, or loweth 
the ox over its fodder?” Ihave shown that his 
State once had its full share of the fodder; and 
all I have to say to my friend is that if the ass, 
having once had its fodder, does not know how 
to keep it, or cannot keep it, he must be the 
veriest ass indeed. 

The Western States, having once had this 
banking circulation, have returned it, as I have 
shown. These instances have occurred all over 
the West within recent years. These banks 
have been voluntarily surrendering their circula- 
tion, for the reason, I suppose, that the banking 
business in that section did not require it, and 
that better use could be made of the money. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, while I show here from 





the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
that these States in the West have been volun- 
tarily returning their currency, I will admit that | 
in New York and New Enland capital has lain 
idle ; there has been money seeking investment ; 
and whenever an oportunity has presented for 
taking up any of this circulation, I presume that, 
as far as possible, advantage has been taken of 
the opportunity. Of late years, however, our | 
banks have been denied the privilege of taking | 
that of other banks, unless they could get it 
from other banks in their own States when they 
had more than their quota. 

Sir, if my friends from the West want to put 
more money into a free-banking system I shall 





be willing to vote with them for a free-banking 


in reserve; but on this point I think he was mis- 
taken. J think that is only the case with the 
banks of the city of New York, and certain other 
cities named in the law. Most of the other banks 
keep a reserve of only 15 per cent., the average 
being, perhaps, about 20 percent. for all the 
banks. 

I look upon the requirement with reference to 
the reserve as no more than well managed banks 
will keep without any provision of law, and that 
is, perhaps, a provision made to be broken in 
times of panic. It was broken all over the 
country during the late panic. There was 
hardly a bank North, South, East.or West that 
kept its reserve fully up to the legal limit. But 
in good times the safety of a bank in the honest 
management of its business will undoubtedly 
iuduce it to keep asa reserve an amount equal 
to or greater than the amount now required by 
law. But this isa matter that can be left to be 
regulated by the banks themselves. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes, sir; if it is not too 


— 


ong. 

Mr. PENDLETON. It will occupy but a 
moment. I wish to ask whether it is not the 
fact that this reserve is kept for the very pur- 
pose of being used by the banks when a panic 
comes? Does not every bank in such a case 
use its reserve to pay its depositors? I know 
that a bank under the law cannot discount while 
its reserve is below the legal amount; but I 
assume it has the right to pay out that reserve 
to depositors. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I presume the gentleman is 
right on that point, but Ido not recollect the 
exact language of the law. And insuch a panic 
as we had last fall, if the banks can save good 


; honest customers who happen to be in a tight 


place by going still further into the line of their 
reserve, I think they will consider the law on 
that point as one made to be broken for the 
salvation of the business community ; precisely 
as the Bank of England, ina time of panic, 
suspends specie payments. 

Before concluding, I wish to say a few words 
in regard tothe amount of circulation. I donot 
think the business interests of the country are 
suffering at this day for want of currency. I 
think we have as much currency as we ought 
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to have for the legitimate healthful working of| the Southern States. I admit they had a large 
industrial pursuits and the different branches of| currrency there; their printing presses were 
business in this country. My friend m Ohio | throwing it off every day as fast as they 
told us last Saturday (and though I have not! could print it and find paper. And they carried 
examined the figures [ presume he is correct) | it just where your greenbacks would go if some 
that the circulation of Great Britain is about six | of you on this floor had your way, and you added 
hundred millions for thirty-two million of people;; two hundred million or more to the circulation, 
and then by puttingthe bank capital and the| destroying their value by their volume. 
circulation together, he attempted to figure out} Now I find that, at the present time, taking 
that there was an enormous disproportion in| the last statement of the public debt and the 
favor of the people of England per capita as| report of the Comptroller of the Currency, we 
compared with the people of this country. | have a bank circulation of $853,968,149 ; we 
Well, sir, I care nothing, and your business) have of demand and legal tender notes, $378,- 
men care nothing, for any theory based on a, 481,339.50; of fractional currency, $48,544,792.- 
comparison with countries a thousand yearsold,/ 40, making a total volume of currency of 
where the commerce of centuries has been pour- | $780,994,380.90, from which I have deducted 
ing the wealth of the world into their lap for! all the currency there is in the Treasury, being 
hundreds of years, where their flag had carried | $4,277,851.98, leaving a balance of over $776,- 
their commerce to the uttermost ends of the | 000,000. I say, then, without taking time to go 


earth before we were known asa nation. And, 
if they are richer to-day, is it for us who are 


mere children in age in comparison with them | 


to insist, without regard to the extent of busi- 
ness, that we must have as large a proportionate 
circulation as theirs? But I call attention, Mr. 
Speaker, to this fact, that we have a larger cir- 
culation to-day than England has, in proportion 
to our population. But before showing this, as 
I said at the outset, I am not in favor of contrac- 
tion. Iam not one of those who believe in any 
violent measures whatever, either of contraction 
or expansion, for such measures destroy the 
business of the country. I believe your business 
men South, North, East, and West, want some 
Stable, permanent business policy. They want 
to know what you are going to do about it, so 
that they may calculate their business arrange- 
ments for twelve months to come; what con- 
tracts they will make, what labor they will hire, 
what materials they will procure. But so long 
as you keep them in uncertainty about your 
legislation, so long as you have forty different 
schemes before the House, no man Knows how 
to lay out his business for twelve months to 
come. And this is especially injurious to the 
laboring classes, for employers will not and can- 
not lay out their business for the future to give 
them employment, unless they have some stable 
and settled financial policy upon which they can 
depend. 

I find, Mr. Speaker, in turning to this report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, that the 
whole amount of our bank circulation in 1862, 
after we had progressed far in the second year 
of the war, after we had raised armies of several 
hundred thousand ; and every branch of busi- 
ness was Stimulated ; after all of our banks had 
virtually suspended specie payments and were 
issuing currency in a larger amount than they 
had ever done before—I find the whole amount 
of bank circulation at that time, as given on 
page 11 of the Comptroller’s Report for the pre- 
sent year, was only $238,671 ,210. 

A MEMBER. That did not include the South- 
ern States. 

Mr. KELLOGG. No, sir; it did not include 


| into the details, that, comparing the population, 
comparing the wealth shown by the last census 
with the census of 1862, and allowing a_pro- 
| portional increase, with the wealth and popu- 
lation as they were in 1862, and considering that 
We are now in a time of peace and were then ina 
time of war, raising armies by the hundred thou- 
sand, and building ships, monitors, and every- 
thing of that kind, I say we have a larger pro 
rata circulation to-day then we had during that 
second year of the war; and I say that that appears 
from the figures given by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BunDy] in his speech last Saturday. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, before closing I will allude 
to my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. KELLEy,] and the theory he has advocated 
here of his 3.65 convertible bonds. I know the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
given much study to the theory that he has 
presented ; and I admire always the zeal and the 
energy with which he works at any subject he 
undertakes. But the plan he has brought be- 
fore this House and this country looks to me like 
pure and simple inflation. It looks to me as an 
engine which bankers and lockers-up of cur- 
rency in New York City would use for worse 
lock-ups and worse panics, than we have so lately 
experienced. 

But I will not spend much time upon that 
theory to-day. It is well perhaps not to spend 
too much time on it now; for it is too far gone 
inits present condition, being almost in extremis; 
and the old maxim “de mortuis nil nist bonum” 
is a generous and excellent one for the dying as 
well as the dead. If the gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania can resurrect it in this House, if he 
can again breathe into it the breath of life, his 
scheme, which has been brought back here by 
the feet from the doors of two of its leading coms 
mittees, and now lies here stark and cold and 
lifeless, then’by*and by we will have more to 
say on that subject. I shall have a blow or two 
to give it then, if I have the opportunity ; but I 
pass it by now with head uncovered and in 
silence. I will only say now that I look upon 
that scheme as I look upon every one of these 








plans advanced here tor the expansion of the 
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currency—as something that will prove ruinous 
and disastrous to your business, West and 
Fast. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this Congress 
ought not to adjourn its present session without 
taking some decisive, onward, and forward step 
for the resumption of specie payments. I am 
not one of those who believe that for Congress 
tosay “specie payments” will bring it Ido not 
believe that an act of Congress, legislating the 
resumption of specie payment this day or the 
next or the next, will bring it. I think such 
legislation would do what the report of the then 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, during the war, did for 
gold—when you remember, under the whip and 
spur of the previous question he put through a 
bill one day that after a certain time it should 
be a misdemeanor, and punishable with severe 
penalties, to speculate in gold in the city of New 
York above a certain rate. You will remember, 
also, that gold went up as soon as that law 
passed, kiting, kiting, almost out of sight; and 
Congress was forced to repeal that law within a 
week, 

No, gentleman, we cannot by any decree of 
ours say that specie payment shall be or can be 
resumed any sooner than the business interests 
of the country will bring us to it; but I believe 
we can do one thing—we can take a step for. 
ward in that direction. For that reason I am 
willing to go fora free banking law, guarded by 
proper restrictions. Let gentlemen of the South 
and West have all the banks they want, if they 
have the money to organize them and their 
business demands them; but as I have said 
already, many of these States have returned 
the banking circulation they already had taken, 
and they will not take it any faster than 
the business of the country requires it. Why, 
gentlemen, you have had free banking for 
four years past. Four years ago we passed 
a law providing for the issue of $54,000,000 
of currency, and that it should be allotted 
to your States; that we of the East should 
have none of it; and that when that was all 
gone $25,000,000 more shculd be taken from 
us and given to you. Why have you not 
had it? Because during the four years your 
business has offered no inducement to capix 
talists to take up the $54,000,000, and it was 
not taken up in December last. I believe 
that it has been substantially taken up now. If, 
however, you want more circulation, I should be 
disposed to give you a free banking law; but I 


bank notes, tne Secretary of the Treasury shall 
retire an equal amount of greenbacks. And 
when yo get the amount of greenbacks down 
to $200,000,000 the Government by and by can 
resume specie payments, and your bank notes 
will be worth the value on their face. You 
have got to bring the Government to a position 
to resume first ; and itis the duty of this Con- 
gress, here and now, to take the first step 
would couple with it a provision that as fast as 
you increase the volume of circulation by free 
towards specie payments ; to take it in a manner 
not to be mistaken, and to take no step back- 
ward on this subject. 

Sir, this is no party question. I would scorn 
politics in a matter that concerns the business 
welfare of all my constituents, without distincs 
tion of party, and a question that concerns the 
best interests of all the people of the whole 
country, for whom we legislate here. But if I 
were to talk to my friends on the Republican 
side of the House, I would say to them that we 
are pledged by our platforms of 1868 and 1872, if 
we are pledged to anything, to a return to specie 
payments. You declared that you would do it 
at Chicago in 1868, and would pay your whole 
debt in coin when not otherwise provided ; and 
your President, in addressing the people from 
the portico of this Capitol on the 4th of March 
following, repeated the pledge. The fisrt law 
you passed was a renewal of that pledge. You 
put it again in your platform of 1872; and it is 
now too late for you to go back from that pledge, 
and say that greenbacks are good enough curs 
rency for all time,and that we never want to 
come back to specie payments. 

Senator SHERMAN says that when we get down 
to $300,000,000 of greenbacks we can come to 
specie payments; but I think his amount too 
large. Yet if we allow more bank-note circula- 
tion and take up greenbacks in their stead, when 
we get down to $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 the 
Government then can resume specie payment ; 
and the Government must be the first to do it. 
The gold in the country will then be added to 
the volume of currency, if you need inflation by 
that time. Our bank-notes will be so good that 
nobody will want them redeemed in gold, for 
they are secured by bonds of the Government 
worth more than their face in gold. 

I believe, when you have assured the country 
that your policy is one tending to specie pay- 
ments, you will have placed the country on the 
basis of a sound, permanent, and lasting pros- 


perity. 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. FORT said : | 

Mr. Speaker. No question is receiving so much | 
rugged thought in this nation to-day as the ques- | 
tion of finance; and well may it be so, as no 
other question is so vital to all the material in- | 
terests of the country, and it thus becomes each 
individual to investigate and form his judgment. 

Why this universal thought and anxiety, Mr. | 
Speaker ? 

The fact that there is so much concern in the, 
public mind brings back to our memories the re- 
cent past, with its financial convulsion, and 
indicates a dread of the future. Until recently | 
the public mind was undisturbed on this question, 
and was busied with the varied avocations in life, | 
as pursued in this country. 

Gradually men became conscious that, by | 
absorption in new enterprises and by actual loss | 
and destruction and other causes, the volume of 
currency was insufficient, and a stringency was | 
setting in. Thoughtful men were disturbed by 
the report of a failure here and another there, 
until the alarm became general and then unher- 
alded, and to great extent by surprise, the panic 
fell upon the entire land. Causeless and sense- 
less this panic may have been; yet it was real, 
dreadful, and disastrous. Suddenly the currency | 
disappeared ; and it was found that the finances 
of the people were in the hands of stock jobbers 
and gamblers who levied their contributions and 
called the shorts without mercy. There was no 
help—the currency was cornered. 

_Every government owes it to its people to pro- , 
vide them with a good, safe, and uniform cur- 
rency in sufficient quantity, without which no, 
nation can have general and abiding prosperity. 

If one medium of exchange is not possessed in 
sufficient quantity and quality another must be 
sought and adopted. 

The several States and the people, at the 
establishment of this Government, wisely delega- 
ted to Congress the power to coin money and, 
regulate its value. The exercise of this power 


becomes a duty not to be omitted or misused. 
The power to coin money is not limited to im- 
Pressing the national emblem upon the precious 
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metals, but includes also the power to stamp its 
promise and faith upon paper and make it money, 
and then regulate its value, and make it a fixed 
and uniform standard throughout the land. And 
it follows as of course, that a sufficient volume 
should be so provided, and for Congress to fail in 
this regard, would be, to say the least, and say it 
mildly, to fail,to do its whole duty. 

It was never intended by the fathers that the 


| States should coin money, or stamp paper to cir 


culate as money, or to fix its value, and never 


‘ought to have been permitted, State rights to the 


contrary notwithstanding. Much less should the 
Government ever have permitted banks, corpora- 
individuals to stamp and _ issue 
money. 

In the right to issue a circulating medium, as 


‘in some other things, State rights and individual 


rights should be postponed to the public good. 
We might as well permit private individuals to 
establish courts and peddle cheap justice, or to 
carry the mails and set up private post-oftices. 
The impropriety of which needs no mention. 
The currency ought not te be local and uncer- 
tain; but, on the contrary, it is vitally essential 
that it should be national and uniform. This the 


{people have a right to demand, and Congress 


vannot if it would, and ought not if it could, 
escape this responsibility. 

It does seem incredible that any party or any 
number of individuals should propose to reduce 
the money circulation of this country to the 
amount attainable in the precious metals, when 
we know it is inadequate. We cannot endure a 
reduction of the currency to that level. Contrac- 
tion is monopoly of the most alarming propor- 
tions. Some other medium must be sought and 
used, and there is none better than the national 
faith and credit; and of this we are provided with 
an abundant measure. 

The last ten or twelve years are replete with 
lessons in finance it would be wise to carefully 
study—lessons taught by necessity ; and demon- 
strated by financial prosperity. 

Before that period the Government had _ not to 
any extent stamped paper and issued it as 
money, and indeed it must be confessed that Con- 
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gress had an excuse and a good reason for not from Connecticut, [Mr. KEL1LOoGG, ] the other day, 
providing a national paper currency in those days, in his remarks upon this question, stated, in sub. 
as there was‘then no national debt as now, to found | stance, that before the war his State had a 
it upon. | excellent banking system. To some of his peop 
Mr. Speaker, the greenback was our de-|it might have so appeared, but he could not ge 
liverance. And had I my way I would stamp | the unanimous testimony of the people of =f 
upon it, not only in green, but in all of the seven | State, or of the West, to that effect ; and certainly 
colors, the emblem of the rainbow, in token that|not as to the banking system of some of hi 
our land shall not again be deluged with these | neighboring States. 
petty bank bills. | The dead carcasses of Rhode Island Central 
It is probable that this State and local currency | “ wild-cat” bills, are still to be found in almog 
was a necessity—Congress having failed to pro- | every western home. Our people took this money, 
vide a national currency, sufficient for the require- | as it was the best they could get, and gave they 
ments of the country. Some medium of exchange | produce for it. The promise to redeem the mone 
must be had, and so it would be again if Congress | was not made good, and somebody in the Eas} 
shall fail to provide at all times a remedy. It! has the fruit of our labor for nothing. 
was thought that the policy of the country was| A little further on in his remarks—and I men. 
fixed as to these measures. ' tion it in no spirit of unkindness to him—this sam 
But we find, as time moves on, the advocates of | gentlemen said in substance that the Government 
this same old policy are again on the alert, and | had compelled them to dispense with their ow 
striving to proselyte and indoctrinate the people | very profitable banking system, which they hai 
with these same old dogmas. If we propose a enjoyed before the war, and to accept instead 
slight increase of the greenback currency, they | national banks; and said that Illinois and othe 
lustily cry inflation, and stigmatize it as an | Western States ought not to complain, as the 
irredeemable paper currency, which may end in did, for not possessing an equal amount of the 
repudiation. Sir, we do not propose to inflate. | national capital, per capita, and said further thi 
Inflation is diseased blubber fat. On the other | Illinois was too poor to take and keep all tha 
hand, contraction tends to poverty, gaunt and | was allotted to her. 
bony. While sufficient money is healthy) It seemed to me he might have been a littl 
muscle, moving on labor and business hand in| more magnanimous and forborne to thus twit w 
hand, to certain prosperity. | with our poverty. His people had loaned us their 
They are unhappy and restive, and want to/ local paper money at 10 per cent. interest and: 
return to specie payment, and wisely and/ large bonus besides, and then finally repudiatel | 
ponderously proclaim that they want to go back | their own money they had loaned us; and thu 
to, and rest upon the permanent and reliable gold | swallowed the interest, the bonus, and the princ-/ 
and silver basis, the currency of the world. They | pal also. We in the West are laid under enormou 
draw out their fine-spun theories in golden|tribute to his people in the adjustment of the 
threads, and play upon this hard-money “harp of| revenue. All this we have borne and paid with 
a thousand strings” as seductively as in days of} but litthke murmur. 
“auld lang-syne.” | Now, Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentleman 
What do these gentlemen want ? it becomes us how long he thinks it would take us in the Wer, 
to inquire. Dothey want to put greenbacks out under his system of banking and_ protection, to 
of the way, under the pretense of settling down! own a much capital as he can truthfully boas 
upon a specie basis, and thus make room for this | his enterprising State has accumulated ? 
same vile trash I have mentioned? When they} We, in the West, really never did prosper until 
shall have accomplished this, it may then be truly | disenthralled from this pernicious system of local 
said that “a stranger takes a kinsman’s place.” | currency, which, for the most part, had its home, if 
Greenbacks are legitimate relatives of the Govern- | home it ever had, in certain localities in the East. 
ment ; local paper money is a stranger and a bas-|_ In ten years, under greenback influence, the 
tard. Already this strange tribe of theshin-plaster' mere increase of population of the State of 
family begins to appear, as shown in some) Illinois exceeds the entire population of the ger 
specimens the other day by the gentleman from | tleman’s State, with two or three more of it 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. KELuey,] in this Hall. | neighboring States thrown in. 
These are the kittens that are soon to become the, The necessities of the Government compellei 
“wild cats” of the future. Congress to suppress the old system of banking 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, there are thousands of in-| and to provide a good currency in sufficient vol: 
dividuals and corporations now ding-donging the ume for the wants of our busy, ambitious, and 
country for contraction and resumption of specie enterprising people, and I have given you the 
payment, who are ready with printing press and | results. 
pen in hand to prepare and send afloat this old-; | There may have been other stimulating cause 
time local paper currency of unhappy memory, | for this marvelous advance, yet for the most part 
which we thought was forever dead, and laid in| it was the sound-currency spring that pervaded 
a dishonored grave. | all enterprise, and employed and paid Jabor. 
Mr. Speaker, the genial and able gentleman! Actual experience keeps a good, safe school, and 
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we certainly ought to have sufficient capacity to | present level of values. Contract the currency, as 
learn by such tuition. | is proposed, and you in fact increase our debt in 
To appease this everlasting clamor for contrac-| like proportion, You double the mortgages upon 


tion we may have ventured too near the verge. | us and diminish our power to pay. 
But let us be deceived no more. | The increase of population and expansion of 
Without a sufficient volume of national currency, the country demands a gradual increase of the 
money kings, enthroned in Wall street, can manip- | national currency ; and let it be greenbacks, sim- 
ulate the finances and produce a stringency, and | ple and plain like what we have. And to pre- 
then a panic and wide-spread disaster, at their vent a recurrence of panics let, at least, $200,- 
pleasure. 000,000 of national bonds, bearing so low a 
When money is limited these remorseless | rate of interest, payable in currency, that they 
monarchs can corner the currency at will, and) would not go abroad, be issued ; which bonds 
there is no power to stay their hands or reverse | should be convertible into currency at the option 
their decrees. All that has recently happened of the holder, as proposed by the distinguished 
may be repeated again, unless the wisdom of Con-| gentleman from Pennsylvania, [ Mr. KELLEY, ] or 
gress shall make it impossible. These same rings by some similar measure to his. 
of stock-gamblers would have produced the same But it is said that these bonds would be hoard- 
disaster before, were in not that the volume of,ed. All right; God grant that they may be 
moneythen exceeded the means under theircontrol.| hoarded. We will then issue more of the same 
But we are told, Mr. Speaker, that when money | sort, and keep on, until they are all supplied. 
js abundant men will run wild in speculation, Would it not be as well for us if our own people 
This may be true, and isan evil. But, sir, in fact should take and hoard our 3 per cent. bonds as it 
does not contraction and stringency make now is for foreign bankers and capitalists to hoard 
stupendous speculation possible? Then it isthat our 6 per cent. bonds, payable in gold? I care 
wealth takes advantage of necessity. Then it is not how much of our national debt our own peo- 
that capital demands its usury; and then it isthat | ple may be induced to hold; the more the better. 
wealth scalps the unfortunate and starves the That would stop ina measure the drain of gold 
poor; and then it is, as is timely suggested to me from this country, and would soon so reduce the 
by my distinguished friend at myside, [Mr. KEx- | demands for coin that it would drop to a level 
LEY,] from Pennsylvania, that the rich grow with greenbacks. We could then indeed resume 
richer and the poor grow poorer. Then it is) specie payment, so much, by us all, desired. 
that we are dragged into the merciless courts of The fact that greenbacks are below gold in 
bankruptey, and a heartless creditor adminis- value, is not at all due to any want of confidence 
ters upon our estate while we yet live. Specula- | on the part of our people in the good faith and 
tion when money is flush, is reached by a volun- ultimate ability of our Government to redeem 
tary bargain of both parties concerned. Not so them, in gold, but it is the demand for coin to 
under the pressure and screws of stringency.) pay what we owe abroad for interest on our bonds 
Then, one party demands and the other party is| and to pay for the goods we buy. 
compelled to submit to heartless extortion. When) The happy gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
adequate money circulation ceases, the hand of Cox,] told us the other day about the hatfuls of 
labor ceases to move, as when the blood of the’ the old continental money that was presented to 
natural body ceases to circulate, and the once, him, as chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
provident head of the family is as powerless as if Means, for redemption, a great many years ago, 
actually dead. Money is as essential to the sup-' when he came to Congress from some other State, 
port of his family as is the blood in his veins. which he in substance said, had madetwo genera- 
With it he can fight the wolf of hunger from the’ tions happy ; one generation was made happy in 
door and save his little ones. Without it he isas| its issue, use, and profit, and another generation 
powerless as a lamb, led to the slaughter. | made happy that they did not have to redeem it; 
Good money is an effective weapon in the and went on to illustrate by showing that we are 
hands of the people with which to fight) now made happy in the issue and use of the green- 
monopolies. back, and, as I understood him to intimate, that 
The volume of money in circulation should, another generation would some day be made 
as near as may be, equal the current exchange of happy in its repudiation, and in not having it to 
commodities and the current wages of labor. pay. 
But, say they, what matters itif values doshrink Yes, sir; if the greenback currency is ever 
100 per cent. if a dollar will then have double the | repudiated it will be done by some other genera- 
purchasing power it now has? Why, sir, if we tion, and when some other and different counsels 
were all out of debt, National, State, Municipal, | sit in these Halls. Neither he nor I will see that 
and individual, it would not make so much dif-| happy day ; we shall have gone to other shores 
ference. But we are not out of debt. The East/ long ere that time arrives. 
and their banks, insurance companies and corpo- Some propose an increase of national banks, 
rations. and wealthy individuals hold our notes| and others free banking; but good reasons for 
and bonds from the West, to the amount of nzil-| these measures are not known to myself. A na- 
lions of dollars, contracted, too, at above the tional-bank note is just as good, but is no better 








than a greenback, and the only value or currency 
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| This improvement in business and prices, by 








1t-attains is founded upon the Government bond | the use of this reserve, only proves the proposi- 


that is placed behind it for security and pledge of | tion that more money was the remedy demanded, 


1ts redemption. If any increase of currency in 
this way, why go to the trouble of requiring the 
organization of a bank? Why not let the Treas- 
urer of the United States receive the bonds as 
security from private parties, and deliver green- 
backs dollar for dollar? This would be cheaper 
and simpler. And why not do what is still bet- 
ter-—issue the greenbacks, take up and cancel the 
bonds, and save the interest on them to the 
amount of millions of dollars. 

It was a wise measure in Mr. Lincoln’s admin- 
istration to organize these national banks. By 
that means the country got rid of the local banks 
of the gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. KEL- 
LOGG, ] as well as other like institutions. 

I admit the national banks are the best banks 
we ever had, aud we ought never to permit any 
other banks of issue to be organized ; but, sir, I 
“annot see that more of such as we have are re- 
quired. Having them we patronize them and 
use and operate them, and it is all right to do so. 
As the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. KEL- 
LOGG] showed, my State is not anxious for 
more, as she has never used up all of the capital 
that was allotted to her. 
my people who is personally interested in any 
national bank, as owner or patron, who whould 
not cheerfully yield it up if the public good 
requires it. Allow them todo a simple exchange 
business and they would willingly consent to return 


their circulation if it was deemed best to do so. | 


J believe the good of our people requires a 
gradual increase of the national currency; and, 
sir, in my judgment, the temper of this Congress 
since it has been in session, as evinced by its 
action and vote, has been of immense value to 
the people of the West. When contraction found 
that it could not carry this House or the Senate 
for further reduction, the currency began to 
circulate more freely. The business revived, 
and people felt relieved, and 
produce advanced. And when the Administra- 
tion began to put out, as it did, the reserve of 
forty-four millions, the spell was indeed broken, 
and prices continued to adyanc, and so by the 
action of the Administration and the evident 
temper of this Congress, millions have been given 
to the people of my State alone, and the same 
proportion of profit has gone to other localities in 
the West, and I have no doubt that the South, 
East, and the entire country were in like manner 
benefited. . 

Gentlemen on the other side of this House, 
politically, have denounced the Secretary of the 
Treasury for this illegal act, as they called it, and 
characterized it as usurpation of power and sub- 
versive of liberty, and such other clap-trap denun- 
ciation. But, sir, I would rather, tender thanks 
to the Administration, if thanks were due for 
doing simple duty, for the relief rendered in this 
emergency, 


I know of no one of 


the price of 


| Mr. Speaker, while demanding a reasonable 
jincrease of the volume of national currency, 
| economy is not to be forgotten. Abundant money 
| without economy, is dangerous and evil. Holding 
| to the strictest practical economy here as else- 
| where, national and individual, I will only say 
| that on this limited occasian I would not mention 
| this indispensable rule of good government were it 
| not for the remarkable language that fell, the day 
| before yesterday, from the lips of the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWEs, ] not 
| now in his seat, having just left it, as I am sorry 
ito see. All he said about economy [ indorse and 

heartily approve, and thank him for presenting 
‘the same to the House in such a forcible manner, 
| When he arose to speak upon the bill before the 

House for the reduction of taxes, I, being a new 

member, did not know at first what was coming, 

I observed, however, the distinguished gentle 
!man from New York, [Mr. Woop, ] his colleague 
'on the leading committee of this House, imme: 
diately arose, also, and blandly moved that the 
gentleman in his remarks should not be confined 

| to the parliamentary rules of debate, in discussing 
| the question before the House, but that he might 
'be allowed to ramble at will, which, of course, 
/was granted. Other members around me, more 
| experienced than myself, hinted at what might be 
| expected. 

And the able gentleman went on in a very 
courteous manner to lecture this Congress for 
more than two hours, not so much as to what we 

‘should do, as what other Congresses, for the past 
twelve to twenty, fifty and a hundred years had 
done, and what they had not done. He com- 
plains of useless expenditures, and arrays a long 
list of established ports of entry, which collect no 
revenue, and many more which do not collect 
enough to pay the salaries of their respective 
officers. What Congress established these ports 
of entry, he forgot to tell us; but certain it is they 
were not established by the present Congress, or 
under this Administration. On examination, 
I find many of them were established before | 
was born, and some of them forty years before 
that time. Some of them were established under 
the administrations of Jackson, Van Buren, Polk, 
Pierce, and Buchanan ; and nearly all of them 
have existed just as they now do, ever since the 
honorable gentleman has been a member of 
Congress. 

Mr. SENER, of Virginia. 
established in 1792. 

Mr. FORT. I at first understood my friend 
from Virginia to say, they were established in 
1492, which was about the time that Christopher 
Columbus opened some ports of entry on this contl- 
nent. ButI suppose a few hundred years makes 


Most of them were 


no difference; this Administration, and especially, 
{us new members, are responsible all the same. 
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‘Now I say, and say it in all and full respect to done by somebody a few years ago, it would have 
| 


the honorable gentleman who is, by his long-con- 


tinued service here, the father of this House, that | writing letters for 


saved the anonymous gentleman the trouble of 


sampaign purposes—to be 


Ido not object to being scolded and even abused | afterward read in Congress with his worthless 
about anything I do, or fail todo; but Ididsmart | name suppressed, as it was done, by the gentle- 
and feel restive at being so unmercifully scolded, | mans direction. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, had any distinguished mem- 


which I never had anything to do whatever. I | ber of Congress, of either party, democrat or 
could not apply the contents of the anonymous | republican, during their long and honorable 
letter he caused to be read at the Clerk’s desk. | service here, (and some of them have served here 
[had heard a similar letter read from the stump | almost ever since, when the memory of man run- 
in the last campaign. It may have been the | neth not to the contrary,) proposed this reform to 


same one. | 

A large majority of this Congress are new mem. | 
bers, who were never here before. We never | 
have had an opportunity to bring in and propose | 
reforms ; and, in fact have no power here now, to 
doso. All we can do, is to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not complain of the gentle- 
man’s sharp speech. I hope it will do some good; 
but I wish to protest here that it does not apply 
to myself, nor does it, I think, apply to half of 
the members of this House.. It may apply to 
some of the older members of the House; and 
such as it applies to, I hope will heed its wise and 





the service, and procured the passage of an act to 
close these useless ports, that member, whether 
democrat or republican, would be entitled to all 
honor for his distinguished services. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what is indeed wonderful, no 
such member ever took the trouble to draw such 
a bill and present it. At least, I am told the 
record does not show the history of any such 
valuable service, as to even arise and propose the 
same. Yes, Mr.Speaker, stranger still, these enor- 
mities, have escaped the notice of the author of the 
civil service rules for reform, as they have escaped 
the notice of the honorable gentleman himself 
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wholesome counsels, and whoever the coat fits let | until so very recently. I say to the gentleman, 
him put it on. |in all kindness and sincerity, that I will enlist 

Mr. Speaker, let some experienced member of under him, or any other gentleman on either side 
some of the important committee of this House! of this House, in a crusade against any of these 
propose action and declare war on the abuses he | abuses, but it must be understood that I want a 
mentioned, and I will enlist as a private in the} fight, a little blood-letting in some vital place. 
crusade. | And I will also say to him, and to the distin- 

Mr. Speaker, scolding is all well enough ;| guished gentleman from New York [Mr. Woop] 
advice is better ; but neither ever won a victory. | representing the Empire City on the other side of 

Whoever would lead ina fight must take the | the House, politically, that when Boston and New 
advance and say, come on. This, at least, is the | York come in with their appropriation bills for 
better way to command raw recruits. Old and | those enormous custom-houses and_ post-offices 
experienced members of either side of this House | which he [Mr. Dawes] mentioned let them only 
politically, can get the floor to strike a blow|sound their bugles and lead off. I will follow ; 
whenever they desire. Not so with us. The | and so will other new members, in my judgment; 
Speaker’s eye can never see any of us when one | nor will older members hold back. 
of them is on his feet. Why were not bills pre-| " Economy is a good deal like charity ; the best 
sented long ago to abolish these useless and ex- place in the world to commence it is at home. 
pensive ports of entry, and muster their indolent | Let us put ourselves to the test, and see who is in 
officers out of the service? I will vote for such | earnest. Don’t let us try to blister somebody else 
bills, and so will twohundred more members here. | while [as others see us] we have aspot that needs 

Of whom does he complain? The Secretary | one so much ourselves. 
ofthe Treasury—he could change no law. Doeshe| Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Will the 
complain of the President—he could repeal no act | gentleman permit mea single word of explanation? 
of Congress establishing these ports. He is not} Mr. FORT. Certainly. But, of course, 1 had 
to blame. | no intention to stick a blister on you. 

_Ido not speak from any authority, but I pledge} Mr, BUTLER, of Massachusetts. In the year 
him that if Congress will pass an act to abolish | 1870, I introduced into this House a bill to abolish 
these ports and cut off these useless expenditures, | all pension agencies, and to pay the money to the 
the President will approve it and execute the law. | pensioners directly from Washington through the 

Mr. Speaker, it would have been campetent for | post office. I advocated that bill on this floor. 
any Congress for the last fifteen years to have! Mr, FORT. Look here! You are stealing 
abolished the ports of entry mentioned. It | some of my thunder. I was coming to the pension 
would have been especially fitting for the leading | business. “[Laughter.] 
committee of this House, whose chairman has a} Mr, BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Pardon me-- 
clerk furnished him, to have prepared and brought [could not get more than twenty-two votes for it, 
ina bill for such purpose at any time before the | although it was drawn by a gentleman much 
gentleman began his discourse. Had this been | more capable of drawing such a bill than myself; 
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and among them was not the vote of my distin- 
guished colleague from Mass., [Mr. DAWEs.] 


Mr. FORT. I was not hurling a shaft at my 
distinguished friend who has just taken his seat, 
[Mr. Burter.] I was only puzzled to under- 
stand how it had happened that those enormities 
had escaped the notice of his colleague [Mr. 
Dawes, ] and never had been discovered by the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Woop, ] till so 
recently. And why if before known to them, 
one or the other had not brought in some proposi- 
tiou to reform the abuses. 


It did seem to me that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes,] had in his mind’s 
eye the Congresses that sat in these Halls 
fifty years ago, but most likely within the last 
twelve or fifteen years; and was really not 
intending what he said for any one who was here 


now, except to apprise us of the fuilings of our | 


predecessers and to admonish us of their errors. 


Mr. Speaker. I will not consent, as one of the 
new members, to be charged with the blunders of 
Congress of the last seventy years, nor with the 
stupendous blunders of half a dozen administra- 
tions, which never even in their day had my 
support. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman also paraded 
another useless expenditure and extravagance 
before this Congress, in the persons of fat pension 
agents. I most heartily agree with him that these 
over-fed officers ought to be put on half-rations 
awhile. And here again the wonder is why it 
came tobe so. His able and distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts, [Mr. Bur er,] ever 
on the alert, has just told us here that he did, in 


1870, propose a reform, and make a vast reduction | 


of expenditure, besides making it more con- 


venient for the poor, invalid, crippled soldiers, of | 


whose convenience he seems to have been mind 
ful, by providing that pensions should be paid 
through the mails by the postmasters, 


I am sorry his bill did not pass; had I been | 


here I would certainly have voted for it. Why 
it did not receive the support of the distinguished 
gentleman who now sees and reports to us the ex- 
travagances of the pensionservice is not explained. 


Mr. Speaker I am heartily glad the gentleman 
brought up this matter of the payment of pen- 
sions, and I agree that there ought to be a 


reform—not by way of any complaint against any | 


pension agent or officer, for I know nothing about 
the question of work or pay. I am for action, 
and am in favor of transferring all matters per- 
taining to pensions, and the payment of pensions 
to the War Department, where it naturally be- 
longs. There are plenty of Army officers now 
unemployed, as the complaint is, to adjust the 
claims and settle with every pensioner in the land, 
and it can be done with dispatch and regularity 
and cheapness through the post-office, as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. BuTLEr,] has 


suggested, and thus we will save these enormous 
salaries paid to pension agents mentioned by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWEs,] 


And again let us go further in the road to 
economy, and at once transfer all she Indian 
agencies to the Army. There are, we are told, 
plenty of unemployed officers, who are able, 
capable, and reliable, to attend to all the Indian 
affairs, and thus save the enormous expense of 
Indian agents, commissioners, and their attend. 
ant and enormous retinue of employés and re- 
tainers, and by this we could save millions annually. 

I agree with the gentleman that matters might 
be amended, but the power to supply the remedy 
is in Congress, where it has all this time rested 
unused. 

The gentleman mentioned matters connected 
with the Treasury Department. Let some leader 
| order an advance—and advance himself—any body 
can complain, it is easy to do that, but it takes a 
hero to lead. The Treasury Department, as [un- 
erstand it, is to some extent under his own super- 
vision, so far, at least, as this House is concerned. 
| Why not make a move and prune it a little 
| further; why not let the Navy police the seas, 
as it would seem to be its legitimate employ- 
ment? Why not turn over the gun-boats now owned 
by the Treasury Department, and called revenue- 
cutters, to the Navy, where they belong? And 
I will guarantee that the Admiral and his subor. 
dinate officers will do the service quite as well as 
it is now done, and here save a million annually, 
and I have no doubt more than that. 

And why not also put the light-houses under 
the charge of the Army or Navy, where they 
| naturally belong, and save more money ? 

What I have so hastily said, Mr. Speaker, is 
said in all possible kindness, and with the pro- 
| foundest respect for the able, genial, and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
DaweEs.] I acknowledge him to be, in many 
| respects, my leader in this House, and of whom [ 
will be a delighted and devoted follower in all 
movements for reform, and in all that tends to 
| the strictest ecomomy, 

It is not the past, but it is the present and 
the future that most concern the Forty-third 
Congress. The responsibility of the past years of 
this Government is with the actors of the past. 
We want and must have economy ; and let ussee 
who will strike the first blow, and remain 
faithful to the end. 
| Economy and a good currency should go to- 
gether—we want and must have both, then we 
shall have abundant prosperity. (Greenbacks are 
good enough for all our purposes and wants. 
They will buy food and raiment and comforts for 
for our families, purchase a homestead and 
shelter. They will educate our children, pay our 


taxes and tithes to the church, bury us, when dead, 
and rear a tombstone at our graves; and is not 
| this all we want of money? 
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IS WASHINGTON CITY THE CAPITAL OF THE UNITED STATES, OR THE 
CAPITAL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ?—THE DUTY OF 
THE NATION TOWARD ITS CAPITAL. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. NORTON 


P, CHIPMAN, 


OF THE 


DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA, 


IN THE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 238, 1874. 





The House being in Committee of the Whole | 
on the state of the Union, on the relations of 
the District of Columbia to the General Gov- 
ernment, and the duty of the nation toward 
its capital— 

Mr. CHIPMAN, Mr. Chairman, the 
difficulty which I have found in tracing 
the relations of the District of Columbia | 
to the General Government, and the em- 
barrassment I have experienced in ascer- 
tertaining important facts upon that 





origin, growth, and progress of our civ- 
ilization. 
PRELIMINARY HISTORY. 


One of the first important questions 
which challenged the attention of the 
Continental Congress at the close of the 
Revolution was the selection of a per- 
manent seat of Government. Congress 
was practically on wheels, and had held 


subject, have induced me_ to relieve! its sessions at Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
others of the labor which I have been! York, Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton, 
forced to undertake by presenting a suc-| and New York city. The fathers saw 
cint history of these relations; and grow- | that the permanency of the capital would 
ing out of this subject I have found equal | have much to do with the permanency 


difficulty in determining precisely what | of the Government itself, and it became, 


has been done by the nation for its capi- | 


tal in the way of improvements of streets, 
avenues, parks, reservations, and the 
like, and what has also been done by the 
local authorities. 

_It occurred to me that the great pub- 
lic interest now being felt upon this sub- 
Ject would warrant a careful examina- 
tion into it, and that I might be able to 
render the House some service in collat- 
Ing the essential facts; and I shall feel 
amply repaid if I shall be tie means of 
enlarging the vision of any member to- 
ward the national capital, or of enlight- 
ening a public sentiment which I believe 








therefore, one of the first questions seri- 
ously considered. 

When in June, 1783, Congress, sitting 
at Philadelphia, felt itself insulted by a 
band of mutineers whom the State au- 
thorities could not quell, the subject of 
possessing territory fora permanent seat 
of Government, exclusively within Gov- 
ernment ‘control, became a_ practical 
question, and continued to be discussed 
until the adoption of the Constitution. 

In October, 1784, after full debate, 
Congress, sitting at Trenton, passed an 
ordinance creating a commission, with 


/full power to lay out a district on the 


is ready to demand of Congress that the | Delaware river for the Federal city. 

Government shall no longer neglect the} The ordinance and the debate form an 
pledges of the early fathers to build here | important link in the history of the lo- 
a metropolis which shall illustrate the! cation of the capital, and illustrate the 














THE DUTY OF THE NATION TOWARD ITS CAPITAL. 





enlarged views thus early entertained, 
and which were subsequently carried 
out in the final location of the capital on 
the Potomac river. 

The location upon the Delaware 
seemed not satisfactory, and it was prob- 
ably owing to that cause that the com- 
missioners never entered upon their 
duties ; but the subject continued to at- 
tract public attention, and came before 
the Continental Congress in various 
forms. 

The debates which took place and the 
public sentiment which found expression 
in pamphlets and newspapers show that 
few questions have excited greater in- 
terest or seem to have been regarded as 
fraught with greater importance to the 
country. 

Some of the ablest men of the time 
took part in the discussion, and treated 
the subject as one eminently worthy to 
arouse the patriotism of the people. 

Without suggesting the various con- 
siderations of climate, locality, &c., 
which led to the establishment at the 
present spot, I need only, for my present 
purpose, refer to one on which there was 
general agreement, namely, that the pre- 
sent and future good of the Republic de- 
manded that the location should be re- 
mote from any of the great cities then 
springing up. It was thought impolitic 
to attach iteven to the suburb of a com- 
mercial city, or that it should itself be- 
come one, and it was therefore resolved 
to found a new city with reference only 
to the convenience, safety, and glory of 
the nation. 

It was directly with reference to this 
fact that a provision was placed in the 
Constitution withdrawing from the 
States all legislative control over the dis- 
trict in which the capital might be lo- 
cated, and placing it in the exclusive 
power of Congress. This exclusive con- 
trol was regarded as essential to bestow 
dignity and independence on the Gov- 
ernment, 

Upon this question Mr. Madison wrote 
in the Federalist : 

Without it, not only the public authority 
might be insulted and its proceedings be inter- 
rupted with impunity, but a dependence of the 
members of the General Government on the 
State comprehending the seat of government, 
for proteetion in the exercise of their duty, 
might bring on the national councils an impu- 
tation of awe, or influence equally dishonora- 
ble to the Government, and dissatisfactory to 
the other members of the Confederacy. This 
consi teration has the more weight, as the 
gradual accumulation of public improvements 
at the stationary residence of Government 
would be too greai a public pledge to be leit in 
the hands of asingle State, and would cr-ate 
£0 many Obstacles to a removal of the Govern 
mentas s iil further to abridge its necessary 
indepenstence. 


. Bu twithout noticing further in this 





connecting the preliminary history, I as 
sert that the his/ory of the location of the 
capital, the declarations of its founders, the 
rovisions of the deed of conveyance made 
y the proprietors of the soil, the cotem- 
poraneous acts. the plan of the city, and the 
legislation of Congress, show a distinct and 
unmistakable purpose on the part of the 
United States to build here a Federal city 
at Federal expense. I can not hope, in 
the limit which I am forced to place on 
myself on this occasion, to present more 
than a skeleton of the evidence estab- 
lishing this proposition. 


LOCATION OF THE CAPITAL. 


I have alluded to the debates upon the 
subject as showing the importance at- 
tached to it. 

Mr. Scott said : 

The future tranquillity and well-being of the 
United States depend as much on this as any 
question that ever had or could come before 
Congress. 

Fisher Ames remarked : 

That every principle of pride and honor, and 
even of patriotism, was involved in it. 

No Senator or Member treated the 
subject except as one of the profoundest 
importance; and this feeling must be 
considered when we come to notice 
what was ultimately done in relation to 
it. 

It must be remembered that our capi- 
tal city was located inthe midst of a 
virgin forest ; it was literally the crea- 
tion of the Government. No considera- 
tion was allowed to stand in the way of 
making it precisely what the Govern- 
ment desired it should be, and this pur- 
pose was reached after that calm delib- 
eration which characterized all the im- 
portant acts of the early fathers. 

There was involved in the very idea 
of building up a great political and non- 
commercial city, with the chief view of 
accommodating the necessities of the 
Government, the implied pledge that 
Government would take upon itself the 
burden of public improvements in that 
city. 

A city deprived of commerce and man- 
ufactures is deprived of the means of self- 
support. ‘The founders could not have 
been ignorant of the fact that to make 
the capital what they designed it to be 
was impossible, except under the foster- 
ing care of Government. 

A city without revenues could not 
provide those expensive means essential 
alike to health and comfort. 

To build a great city, as was the evi- 
dent purpose of the founders this should 
be, without aid of the Government, and 
without local revenues, was an impossi- 
bility. No nation before had ever at- 
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tempted it, and it is absolutely certain 
that ours never intended to do so. 

Turning to the Old World, we find that 
all the great cities have been either the 
creation of the State, or have been fos- 
tered and aided by the State, notwith- 
standing most of them have large com- 
merce, manufactures, and revenues. 

I will venture to say that since Wash- 
ington city became our capital the 
Government ef France has expended not 
less than $200,009,000 upon the city of 
Paris. Under the first Napoleon over $20,- 
000,000 were expended on public works. 
Louis Philippe continued these liberal 
expenditures, while Louis Napoleon sur- 
passed all his predecessors in his zeal for 
embellishing their capital city. For the 
ten years following 1859 the expenditures 
for public works were limited to 18,000,- 
000 franes annually, of which the State 
paid 5,000,000. During all this period 
Paris has had a revenue greatly exceed- 
ing the expenditures both of Govern- 
ment and the city, and her citizens have 
not felt the burden of this great outlay, 
while the citizens of our éapital, with a 
revenue but little more than sutficient 
to pay its ordinary municipal expenses, 
may be said to have done almost every- 
thing that has been accomplished so far 
toward the realization of its founders. 

The act for establishing a permanent 
seat of government was approved July 
16,1790. It authorized the President to 
appoint three commissioners, who should 
under his direction have power— 

To purchase or accept such quantity of land 
* * * asthe President shall deem proper 
Sor the use of the United States, and according to 
such plans as the President shall approve, and 
also to provide suitable buildings for the ac- 
commodation of Congress, the President, and 
for the public offices 0° the Government of the 
United States, the same to be in readiness by 
the first Monday of December, 1800. 

The language, as well as its spirit, 
shows clearly that the city was founded 
for the use of the United States. Its 
plan was to be formed by the United 
States Commissioners and approved by 
the President. No interests were con- 
sulted except those of the United States, 
as we shall soon see. The plan of the 
city finally adopted was in keeping with 
the enlarged views of its founders, and 
in direct and absolute violation of every 
law which should govern in laying outa 
commercial or business city. 


DEED OF CONVEYANCE. 

The commissioners entered upon their 
duties with great zeal, while the watch- 
ful eye of President Washington was 
always upon them. 

The present limits of the city were 
fixed upon, and on the 29th of June, 
1791, the deed of conveyance by the 





original proprietors of the soil was exe- 
cuted. 

The deed was made upon certain 
special trusts, some of which I will no- 
tice as important in showing the purpose 
of the founders. ‘The first one was : 

That all the said lands are hereby barg:ined 
and sold, or such part thereof as may be thought 
necessaryor proper,to be laid out, together with 
other lands within the said limits for a Federal 
city, with such streets, squares, and parcels 
and lots asthe President of the United States for 
the time being shall approve. 

Thus the proprietors parted with all 
the soil for the purpose of building here 
a Federal city, leaving it exclusively 
with the President to select from the 
whole whatever he might deem neces- 
sary or desirable for that purpose. No 
reservation was made in the deed for 
the benefit of the proprietors, other than 
that after the President had indicated 
all the streets, squares, parcels, and lots 
that he should deem proper for the use 
of the United States, there should be— 

A fair and equal division of the remaining 
lots, and the United Siates should py for iis 
reservations and lotsat the rate of twenty-flye 
pouads sterling per acre. 

The deed does not provide for the 
dedication of any public squares, streets, 
or avenues to the public use, but the 
absolute fee-simple vested in the United 
States, so that the Government could at 
any time close a street or occupy a pub- 
lic square for such purposes as it deemed 
proper. 

The question as to the scope of the 
deed in this regard came up early in 
a dispute between the commissioners 
and the proprietors. The latter thought 
that the United States had the right 
only to use the streets as publie high- 
ways, and not to alienate them or divert 
them to other uses. 

Attorney Generals Lee, Breckinridge, 
Wirt, and Cushing advised that the 
United States had tie fee-simple title to 
the streets, and avenues, and reserva- 
tions, and it was so held in the case of 
Van Ness et ux vs. The City of Wash- 
ington. (4 Peters, 232.) 

Of this grant the Supreme Court says: 

The grants were made for the foundation of 
a Federal city, and the public faith was neces- 
sarily pledged when the grants were aecep.ed 
to found such a city. 

Again: 

Congress must forever have an interest to 
protect and aid the city. 

The city was designed to last in per- 
petuity—Capitoli immobile saxum. 

No imperial government ever pos- 
sessed greater powers over the soil than 
was conveyed in this deed. 

This absolute control is further seen 
in the following clause of the deed, which 
I will notice: 
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But the said conveyance to thesaid grantor— 

The Government was to reconvey to 

the grantor what it did not require— 

his heirs or assig’s, as well as the conveyar.ce 

and purebase. shall be on and subject to such 

terms and conditions as sholl be thought reason- 

able by the President for the time being. for regu- 

lating the materiaisand manner of the buildings 

and improvements on the lots generally in the | 
said city, or any particular streets, or parts | 
thereof, for common convenience, safety, and 

order. 

Here we have the very construction of 
the houses and the improvements gene- 
rally subject to the exclusive will of the 
President. 

Can there be any doubt that the pur- 
pose of the Government in making this 
deed was to leave the purchasers of pri- 
vate lots and the proprietors no judg- 
ment on, or participation in, the direc- 
tion of the plan of the city, or its control 
after being planned ? 

There was a handful of people here at 
the time, afew families composing the 
proprietors of the soil, that were desirous 
of retaining their present buildings and 
grounds, and the little graveyard which 
they had set apart for the home of their 
dead, but these were not so sacred as to 
stand in the way of establishing just 
such a city and upon just such a plan as 
the President and his commissioners, 
acting under authority of Congress, 
should devise ; and it was therefore pro- 
vided that **in case the arrangement of | 
the streets, lots, and the like will con- | 
veniently admit of it,” the grantors shall | 





retain their buildings and graveyard by | 
paying at the rate of ‘‘twelve pounds 
ten shillings per acre for the land so 
retained.”’ 

The private owners of lots did not 
complain then, nor do they now, that 
the Government possessed itself thus 
absolutely of every interest of the city ; 
for if the original idea had been consist- 
ently carried out, Washington would be 
to-day the finest metropolis in the world. 
But what thecitizens from the first have 
had reason to complaiu of, and what 
they now complain of, is, that’ while the 
Government has in many ways acknowl- 
edged its obligations to build here a great 
Federal city at Federal expense, it has 
practically thrown almost the whole bur- 
den upon private property, as I shall 
hereafter show. 

PLAN OF THE CITY. 

The first record evidence of arrange- 
ments made for laying out the city of 
Washington that I have found is a let- 
ter of General Washington, dated March 
11, 1791. In a subsequent letter, of 


April 30, the same year, he speaks of it 
as the ‘* Federal city.”’ but in a letter of 
the commissioners, dated September 9, 





1791, they informed the architect, Major 
L’Enfant, that they had agreed to call 
the Federal district the ‘t Territory of 
Columbia,’”? and the Federal city the 
** city of Washington. ”’ 

L’Enfant was a French officer who 
sought service here during the Revolu- 
tion. Having attracted the attention of 
General Washington he served near bis 
person ; but it was probably through the 
influence of Mr. Jetferson that he was 
selected as the architect to plan the 
future Federal city. Mr. Jefferson, who 
took great interest in the plan, mentions 
in a letter to Washington that he had 
furnished L’Enfant with large and accu- 
rate maps of all the principal cities of 
the continent. 

To this French officer are we indebted 
for the general idea ultimately adopted 
in the plan, although the one adopted 
finally and reported to Congress, en- 
graved, and circulated through Europe, 
was prepared by Major Ellicott. 

This plan, as agreed upon, was sub-’ 
mitted to Congress in the following mes- 
sage, December 13, 1791: 

I place before you a plan of the city that has 
been taid out within the district of ten miles 
square, which was fixed upon as the perma- 
nent seat of the Government. 

G. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, December 138, 1791. 

If members will take the trouble to 
examine this plan, now on file in the 
otlice of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
all doubt will disappear as to the fact 


| that the Government intended ttis city 


to be developed and improved at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

The evidences of the intention of the 
Government to muke this a great city at 
Government expense are everywhere ap- 
parent. Standing at the site of the Capi- 


/ tol building as the center, we have this 
|immense area divided by wide streets 


crossing each other at a right angles, 
while radiating to every point of the 
compass, and in remote parts of the city 
crossing diagonally the rectangular 
streets, are broad, magnificent avenues, 
with many reserved sites for public. 
buildings, and seventeen large reserva- 
tions for parks, or for Government use, 
dotting the plan in all parts of the 
city. i 

Of these, varying in width from ninety 
to one hundred and sixty feet, there are 
one hundred and ninety-five miles of 
streets and sixty-five miles of avenues ; 
the area thus appropriated to thorough- 
fares being more than all the area of the 
reservations and building lots together, 

No one looking at the plan would con- 
clude that convenience and economy for 
transacting business, which are the first 
considerations in laying out commercial 
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cities, for @ moment entered into the 
minds of the founders of this great city. 

That gentlemen may see by compari- 
son of street areas in other cities how 
far Washington excels them all in its 
“magnificent distances,” I give in this 
connection the following table : 

RATIO OF AREAS OF CERTAIN CITIES. 















Per cent. 
MUMS nisi orc nies sis eiedis saluwicbce teat ceive oecciee 25.08 
TIOOI ciccnn sss PSUs ealehwbanbucdelaeen eee. 30.08 
PUI AOUD IIB ss 5:05 s1n-0siaiaw slgysieie's + epio's erie es) 
ME AEADD cscscy aio rsre niatwigibis:siaisis aibicio‘ere: ave dic siose coe. 26.04 
OMG nescas och che aneeeeseeta ces osce ee 
New York. + 85.03 | 
Washington......... sh cnnvedntennelomes ‘ 54.05 | 


From this table it will be seen that} 
Paris. thought by many to be the most | 
beautiful city of. Europe, notwithstand- | 
ing its grand boulevards, and its Champs | 
Elysées, bas less than one-half the street 

area ot Washington city. The greater 

part of the business streets of Paris are, 

for the convenience of business, made 

narrow, while their avenues and boule- 
vards are broad and beautiful ; but here 

there is not a street less than double the 

width of Broadway, New York. 

That Government ever could have de- 
signed to tax private property in this 
city for the entire improvement of these 
streets and avenues is to the last degree 
absurd. | 

Mr. Wirt, Attorney General, in speak- | 
ing of this plan of the city, said : | 

I consider sales made under the public exhi- | 
bition of this plan as amounting to a contract 
between the public and the individual pur- 
chasers, from which it would be unwarranta- 
bie to depart. 

If the honor of the nation was pledged | 
in this plan, when Congress authorized | 
it to be engraved and sent to the leading | 
cities of Europe, how much more was 
the honor of the nation pledged that the 
proceeds of lots should be used to im- 
prove the city, as well as that the burden 
and responsibility of this improvement 
should fall upon Government. 

Every purchaser of Government lots— 
and Government owned half of all—ane 
every original owner had the right to as- 
§ume that Government was pledged not 
only to the plan, but, back of this, to 
carry out its proinises that this should be 
a Federal city, under Federal protection, 
and sustained and improved at Federal 
expense. 

The grandeur of this plan, and the 
Magnificent intention of its makers, may 
further be seen by noticing some of the 
features embraced in it. 

I shall here give the explanations, 
observations, and references to be found 
upon the original plan prepared by Major 
L’Enfant, which is now hanging in the 
otlice of General Babcock ; the ouly one 
in existence, much marred, and scarcely 














distinguishable in many of its features. 
I do this as furnishing one of the highest 
evidences of the purposes of the original 
founders, and as giving information 
which is probably unknown to a large 
number of members. 

OBSERVATIONS EXPLANATORY OF THE PLAN. 

First. The positions for the different grand 
edifices, and for the several grand squares, or 
areas of different shapes, as they are laid 
down, were first determined on the most ad- 
vantageous ground, commanding the most ex- 
tensive prospect, and the better susceptible of 


; such improvements as the various intents of 


the several objects may require. 

Secondly, Lines or avenues of direet com- 
munication have been devised to connect the 
separate and most distant objects with the 
principal, and to preserve through the wholea 
reciprocity of sight at the same time. Atten- 
tion has been paid to the vassing of thos@lead- 
ing avenues over the most favorable ground 
for prospect and convenience. 

Thirdly. North and south lines, intersected 
by others running due east and west, make 
the distribution of the city into Streets, 
squares, &c., and those lines have becn so 
combined as to meet at Certain given points 
W tn those divergent avenues, so as to form on 
t e spaces first determined the different 
‘quares or areas, which are all proportioned in 
tuaguitude to the number of avenues leading 
to them, 

BREADTH OF STREETS. 

Every grand transverse avenue, and every 
principal divergent one, guch as the communi. 
cation from the President’s House to the Con- 
gress House, &c., are one hundred and sixty 
feet in breadth, and thus:divided: 

‘Feet. 
2 


Ten feet of pavement on each side.......... 20 
Thirty feet of gravel walk, planted with 

ELGUR OM CAGE BIAG, 656: 5005 oinsccceeseewe sos 60 
Eighty teet in the middle for carriage way. *0 


160 

The other streets are of the following dimen- 
sions, to wit: ‘ 

vet. 


L’Enfant then informs us how these 
lines were drawn. I quote again: 

In order toexecute theabove plan, Mr. Elli- 
ott drew a true meridional line by celestial ob- 
servation, which passes through the area in- 
tended for the Congress House. This line is 
crossed by another lie due east and west, 
whick passes through the same area. These 
lines were accurately measured and made the 
basis on which the whoie plan was executed, 
He ran all the tines by a transit iustrument, 
and determined the acute angles by eactual 
measurement, and left nothing to the uncer- 
tainty of the compass. 

I quote again, as showing the grandeur 
of the idea: 

REFERENCES. 

A. The equestrian figure of George Wash- 
ington: a monument voted in 1783 by the late 
Continental Congress. 

This is the site now occupied by the 
unfinished Washington Monument. 

B. A historic column, also intended for a 
mile or itinerary column, from whose station 
(a mile from the Federal House) all distances 
of places through the continent are to be cal- 
culated, 
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This spot is now whatis known as Lin- 
coln Square, near the terminus of East 
Capitol street. 

C. A naval itinerary column, proposed to be 
erected to celebrate the first rise of the Navy, 
and to stand a ready monument to consecrate 
its progress and achievements, 

_ This spot is near the steamboat land- 
ing, at the foot of Seventh street. 

D. This church is intended for national pur- 
poses, such as public prayer, thanksgivings, 
funeral orations, &c., and assigned to the spe- 
cial use of no particular sect, or denomina- 
tion, but equally open to all, It will be like- 
wise a proper shelter for such monuments as 
were voted by the late Continental Congress 
for those heroes who fell in the cause of lib- 
erty, and for such others as may hereafter be 
decreed by the voice of a grateful nation. 

This was to have been our ‘* Westmin- 
ster* Abbey,’’ and its site is now occupied 
by the Patent Office, while the heroes 
and sages whose memory was to have 
been perpetuated in this monumental 
chureh lie in unknown graves, unwilling 
to be mentioned in connection with 
their country’s history, so long as t..e 
monument of their leader remains an 
unfinisned, forgotten, and broken col- 
umn. 

E. Five grand fountains intended with a 
constant spout of water. 

N. B. There are within the limits of the city 
above twenty-five good springs of excellent 
water, abundantly supplied in the dryest season 
of the year. 

These fountains were to have been 
located: one on Pennsylvania avenue 
between Twentieth and Twenty-second 
streets west; another on New York 
avenue between Twelfth and Thirteenth 
streets ; another on Pennsylvania ave- 
nue and Ninth street ; one on New Jer- 
sey avenue and G street southwest ; an- 
other on Maryland avenue and Eighth 
street northeast. 

F. Grand cascade formed by the water from 
the source of the Tiber. 

This was at the base of the Capitol. 

G Public walk, being a square of twelve 
hundred feet, through which carriages may 
ascend to the upper square of the Federal 
House. 

This is what is now known as the Mall. 

H. Grand avenue, four hundred feet in 
breadth and about a mile in length, bordered 
with gardens, ending in aslope from the houses 
on each side, This avenue leads to the Monu- 
— A, and connects the Congress garden 
wit 

I. The President's Park, and the 

K. Well-improved field, being a part of the 
walk from the President’s House, of about 
eighteen hundred feet in breadth and of three- 
fourths of a mile in length. Every lot deep- 
colored red, with green plats, designates some 
of the situations which command the most 


agreeable prospects, and which are the best 
calculated for spacious houses and gardens, 
such as may accommodate foreign 
ters, &. 

All this ground is familiar to gentle- 
man of the House. Most of it is occu- 
pied for business purposes instead of the 


minis- 


spacious dwellings which L’Enfant in- 
vited. 

L. Around the square, (Capitol Square, ) and 
all along. 7 

M. The avenus from the two bridges to the 


| Federal House, the pavement on each side will 
| pass under an arched way, under whose cover 


shops will be most conveniently and agreeably 
situated. Thi-+ street isone hundred and sixty 
feet in breadth, and a mile long. 

He refers here to Pennsylvania avénue 
/east and East Capitol street, and here 
| we have the only suggestion that the 
|idea of business being transacted in 
| Washington ever entered into the mind 
| of the architect, and he places the shops, 
jas they are found in some European 
| towns, under arcades. 
| I must remind gentlemen that these 
lare not wild, visionary notions of the 
| French architect which were finally dis- 
(carded and reduced to plain, practical 
business notions, such as would govern 
}in laying off a commercial town ; but 
|they are ideas which were ultimately 
|erystallized in the shape of legislation 
jand formed a part of the plighted faith 
| of the nation with regard to its metro- 





polis. 
|. But in this very interesting piece of 


| history, connected with this subject, I 
| must abstract from this original, and to 
;most persons inaccessible, plan some 
' further observations which are recorded 
| upon it, and which form a part of this 
jimportant history. The architect fur- 
| ther says: 


The squares colored yellow, being fifteen in 
number, are proposed to be divided among the 
several States in the Union for each of them to 
improve, or subscribe asum additional to the 
value of the Jand for that purpose, and the im- 
provements around the squares to be com- 
| pletes in a limited time. 
| Tho center of each square will admit of 
| statues, columns, obelisks, er any other orna- 
| ments such as the different States may choose 
| to erect, to perpetuate not only the memory 

of such individuals whose counsels or military 
achievements were conspicuous in giving lib- 
erty and independence to this country, but 
|also 1hose whose usefulness hath rendered 
| them worthy of general imitation to invite the 
| youth of succeeding generations to tread in 
| the paths of those sages or heroes whom their 
| country has thought proper to celebrate. 

The situation of these squares is such that 
| they are the most advantageously and recipro- 
| cally seen from each other, and as equally dis- 
| tributed over the whole city district, and con- 
| neeted by spacious avenues around the grand 
| Federal improvements, and as contiguous to 
| them, and at the same time as equally distant 
| from each otheras circumstances would ad- 
|mit. The settlements around these squares 
| INust soon become connecte!, 

The figures colored red are intended for the 
| use of all religious denominations, on which 
| they are to erect places of worship, and are 
| proposed to be allowed them in the manner: 8 
| those colored yellow to the different States in 

the Uniow, but no burying-grounds will be ad- 
| mitted within the limits of the city, an appro- 
| priation being intended for that purpose with- 


out. 
| N. B.—Thére is a number of squares or areas 
'unappropriated, and in situations proper for 
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colleges, academies, and of which every so- 
ciety whose object is national may be accom- 
modated. : 

What a humiliating spectacle, Mr. 
Chairman, it must have been to those 
heroes and sages who had passed away 
from this scene, leaving these grand in- 
tentions to be carried out by posterity, 
to look down upon this Government and 
behold it selling at public auction for 
gain the very squares and plats of ground 
that had been thus sacredly dedicated! 

But [ shall make but one further ex- 
tract from this interesting and rare old 
plan, which is as follows: 

This mode of taking possession of and im- 
proving the whole district at first must leaye 
to posterity a grand idea of the patriotic inter- 
est which promoted it. 

What higher evidence could be placed 
before the committee in support of the 
proposition which I am now endeavor- 
ing to establish ? 

Patriotic pride could not resist the 
temptation to remind us that the work 
which our fathers entered upon was to 
be handed down as an evidence of the 
great interest in the future of their 
country which filled their hearts. Here 
is the highest declaration of the purpose 
to take possession of and improve at 
once as a unit this grand Federal capi- 
tal, and to leave to posterity in this plan 
and in this work ‘a grand idea of the 
patriotic interest which promoted it.”’ 

But I must not longer dwell upon this 
old plan, the very atmosphere and sur- 
roundings of which are redolent with 
the touch of Washington, and every line 
and tracing upon which is sacred. 

The emotions that must have filled 
the hearts of the fathers as they saw 
laid out here a city which in the vision 
of the future was to illustrate at once the 
power, grandeur, and glory of the na- 
tion may well be recalled by us at this 
moment. 

When, in November, 1800, Congress 
assembled here for the first time, Presi- 
dent Adams said : 


I congratulate the people of the United States 
onthe as-embling of Congress at the perma- 
nent seat of their Government, and I congratu- 
late you, gentlemen, upon the prospect of a 
residence not to be changed. * * + 

May this Territory be the residence of virtue 
and happiness; in this city may that piety, 
fraught with wisdom and magnanimity, that 
constancy and self-government whichadorned 
the great character whose name it bears, be 
forever held in veneration. Hereand through- 
out our c:untry may simple manners, pure 
morals, and true religion flourish forever. 

Itis for you. gentlemen, to consider whether 
the local powers of the District of Columbia, 
vested by the Constitution in the Congress of 
the United States, shall be immediately exer- 
cised. If, in your opinion, this important trust 
Ought now to be executed, you ein not fail, 
while performing it, to take info view the probaiile 
situation of the Territory, for the happiness of 
which you are about to provide. You wilicunsider 





tt the capital of a great nation, advancing with 
inexhaustible rapidity in arts, commerce, in 
wealth, and in population, and possessing 
within itse f those energies and resources 
which, if not thrown away or lamentably mis- 
directed, will secure to it a log course of 
prosperity and self-government. 

That Mr. Adams, and all who were 
working with him to place the Govern- 
ment on lasting foundations, regarded 
this capital city as the ‘‘only child of the 
Union.”? whose ultimate greatness and 
grandeur were to depend solely upon 
the Government, there can be no doubt. 

Later in laying the corner-stone of the 
Capitol extension, the spirit of the great 
and good men of the past seized upon 
Daniel Webster, who upon that interest- 
ing occasion said : 

Fellow-citizens, what contemplations are 
awakened in our minds as we assemble here to 
re-e acta scene like that performed by Wash- 
ington. Methinks I see his venerable form 
now before me, a3 presented in the glorious 
statue by Houdon, now inthe capitol of Vir- 
ginia. Heis dignified and zrave, but concern 
and anxiety scem to soften the lineaments of 
his countenance. 

The Government over which he presides is 
yet in the crisisof experiment. Not free from 
troubles at home, he sees the worid in commo- 
tion and in arinsallaround him. He sees that 
imposing foreign powers are half disposed to 
try the strength of the recently established 
American Government. We perceive that 
mighty thoughts, mingled with fears as well 
as hopes, are struggling with him. He heads 
a short procession over these then naked fields, 
he crosses yonder stream on a fallen tree, ho 
ascends to the top of this emin-nce, whose 
original oaks of the forest stand as thick 
around him asif the spot had been dedicated 
to Druidical worship. And here he performs 
the appointed duty of the day. 

But let me advance in the argument. 

COTEMPORANEOUS ACTS AND VIEWS, 

I am endeavoring, Mr. Chairman, to 
show to the committee that but one pur- 
pose animated the founders of the capi- 
tal, which was to make it a magnificent 
metropolis at the Federal expense. In 
the overwhelming array of facts and cir- 
cumstances clearly establishing this 
proposition, I shall next present some 
cotemporaneous acts and expressions 
of those most prominent in carrying out 
the wishes of Congress. 

In March, 1791, Washington, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Jefferson, written from 
Mount Vernon, felicitated himself upon 
having reconciled the contending inter- 
ests of land-owners, and of “uniting 
them in such an agreement as permits 
the public purposes to be carried into ef- 
fect on an extensive and proper scale.” 

In his reply, Mr. Jefferson declares the 
acquisitions to be ‘‘really noble,’’ and 
adds, “I think very liberal reserves 
should be made for the public.” 

Again, writing to the commissioners 
of the city of Washington, he says: 


When you are in the situation to begin open 
ing the avenues, it is presumed those whieh 
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will be more immediately useful will be first 
cleared. 

While executing the wishes of Con- 
gress with regard to the capital, the 
President found it necessary to make a 
loan from the State of Maryland. His 
correspondence shows how deeply inter- 
ested he was, and what anxious solici- 
tude he felt for the growth and prosperity 
of the city ; and his fentire intercourse 
with the commissioners exhibits a fra- 
ternal feeling toward this child of the 
Union utterly inconsistent with any idea 
that it was to be built by private citizens. 
Washington did not, however, live to 
witness the fulfillment of his wishes. He 
died on the 14th of December, 1799, 
nearly a year before the Government oc- 
cupied the capital he had contributed so 
much to found. 

I have already called attention to 


| United States, is a temple erected to liberty, 
and toward this edifice will the wishes and ex. 
pectations of all true friends. of every coun. 
try. be necessarily directed. The cityof Wash- 
ington. considered under such important points 
of view, could not be calculated on a small scale. 

| Its extent, the disposition of its avenues and pub- 

| tie squares, should all correspond with the mag- 

| nitude of the object for which it was intended; . 
and we need only cast our eyes upon the situation 

| and plun of the city to recognize in them the com- 

| prehensive genius of the President, to whom the 
direction of the business has been committed by 
Congress. 

Here, I think, Mr. Chairman, is the 

absolute proof of my proposition, that co- 

| temporaneously with the location of the 

| seat of Government it was the well-un- 

| derstood purpose of its founders to es- 

| tablish a city which was to be national, 

| and in whose growth and prosperity the 

| whole country was to take an interest. 

This city was to be a grand civic mon- 
| ument—the one spot into which were to 


President Adams’ opening speech to! be gathered the treasures of succeeding 
Congress on its assembling in Washing-| ages and whatever might tend to 
ton, in which he spoke of this city as the | strengthen the Union and combine in 
capital of a great nation, for the happi-| one patriotic bond the whole people of 


ness of which Congress was to provide. 
The Senate replied : 


We mect you, sir, and the ether branch of 


the National Legislature, in the city which is 
honored by the name of our late heroand sage, 
the illustrious Washington, with sensations and 
ewotions which exceed our power of deserip- 
tion, * * * * Great indeed would have 
been our gratification if his sum of earthly 
happiness had been completed by seeing the 
Government thus peaceably convened at this 
place. * * * The question whether the 
legal powers over the District of Coiumbia, 
vested by the Constitution in the Congress of 
the United States, shall be immediately exer- 
‘cised is of great importance, and in deliberat- 
ing upon it we shall naturally be led to weigh 
the attending circumstances and every proda- 
ble consequence of the measures which may 
be proposed. 

The House replied : 

A consideration of those powers which have 
been vested in Congress over the District of 
Columbia will not escape our attention, nor 
shall we forget that in exercising these powers 
aregard must be had to those events which 
will necessarily attend the capital of America. 

But, without extending these cotem- 
poraneous expressions, allow me to read 
an extract from an article in the Phila- 
delphia Herald of the 4th of January, 
1795. This article is a general review of 
the plan of the city, and commences as 
follows: 

To found a city in the centre of the United 
States, forthe purpose of muking it a deposi- 
tory of the acts of the Union and the sanctu- 


ary of the laws which must one day rule all | 


Norch America, is a grand and comprehensive 
idea, which hasalready become with propriety 
the object of public respect. In reflecting on 
the importance of the Union, and on the ad- 
vantages which it secures to all the inhabitants 
-of the United States collectively or to individ- 
uals, where is there an American who does not 
:see, inthe establishment of a Federal town, a 
natural means for confirming forever that val- 
uable connection to which che nation is in- 
debted for libera‘ion fromthe British yoke? 
“The Federal city, situated in the center of the 


the nation. 
LEGISLATION OF CONGRESS. 


Prior to June 1, 1802, the government 
| of the city was in a board of commis- 
| Sioners, created by the act of the 16th of 
| July, 1790; but on May 1, 1802, an act 
passed abolishing the office of commis- 
sioners and providing that the affairs of 
| the city should be thereafter under the 
| direction of a superintendent to be ap- 
| pointed by the President. 

The improvements of the city were 
made directly by the United States, and 
to aid in this a city fund was started 
from the proceeds of the sale of lots by 
the United States, which it was thought 
at the time would, by judicious manage- 
| ment, go far toward the development of 
| the magnificent intentions of the found- 
jers. And the act to which 1 have just 
| alluded directed a sale of lots to re-en- 
force this city fund. 

President Jefferson, January 11, 1802, 
in a message to Congress, says : 

If induigence for the funds can be admitted, 
these lots will probably form a reserve of great 
and permanent value, 

He further says : 

That if the sale is forced for the payment of 
Government loans he fears the whole property 
will be sucrificed, and the residuary interest of 
the city entirely lost. 
| I understand this residuary interest 
|}to be none other than a right to the 
| proceeds of the sale of lots for the pur- 
| pose of improving the city. 
| The act of March 8, 1803, fixes the sal- 
‘ary of the Superintendent and of the 
| Surveyor of the city, and makes appro- 

priation for the expenses of their offices 
ito be paid out of the city funds; but 
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these funds, as we have seen, arose from 
the proceeds of lots belonging to the 
United States. This same act appro- 

riates from the Treasury of the United 
States $50,000, among other things, ‘‘for 
keeping in repair the highway between 
the Capitol and other public buildings.”’ 

Up to this time the government of the 
city, in all its details, was directly by 
legislation of Congress. It was found, 
however, that the growing wants of this 
young city would require certain local 
municipal legislation, which it would 
be inconvenient always to be obliged to 
apply to Congress for, and the inhabit- 
ants were given a charter of incorpora- 
tion. The Mayor was appointed by the 
President and the Council elected by 
the free white male tax-payers. The 
usual powers were conterred, except, 
however, that no authority was extended 
over the streets and avenues other than 
that the corporation was permitted ‘‘to 
keep them in repair, agreeably to the 
plan of the said city.”” This charter ex- 
pired two years after its creation, and 
was renewed from time to time until 
March 5, 1820, when a charter of more 
extended powers was granted. Mean- 
while the interests of the United States 
passed into the control of an officer 
known as the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings and Grounds—now the en- 
gineer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds. 

Gradually, as the city increased in 
population and the Government became 
absorbed in the consideration of great 
national questions, and largely owing 
also to. attempts to revive the question 
of removal of the capital, Congress 
seemed to have drifted away trom its 
early policy, and left the question of 
local improvements entirely to the citi- 
zens. Ido not find that between 1807 
and 1823 the Government had expended 
asingle dollar upon the improvements 
of the streets. The fund arising from 
the sale of lots, instead of being used for 
the improvement of the city, was almost 
entirely devoted to the erection of pub- 
lic buildings. 

The revenues of Government in that 
day were small, and Congress probably 
found itself compelled to divert the im- 
provement fund, throwing the burden 
upon private property, or leaving the 
realization of the early intentions as to 
the capital to be worked out by pos- 
terity. 

That by these acts of incorporation 
permission was given the citizens to 
carry out the great work which the Gov- 
ernment was itself obliged by every con- 
sideration of honor to do is no answer 
to the argument. If the Government, 




















when poor, could not do this work or 
encourage the citizens to do it, now, 
that the Government has grown power- 
ful and rich and amply able to remove 
the burden to its own shoulders, I insist 
that the obligation is even stronger to 
do so. But I was noticing the legisla- 
tion as tending to establish my proposi- 
tion; and, although the Government has 
stood by and seen the private property 
of this District taxed almost to confis- 
eation in the effort to make the city 
what its founders designed it should be 
and has scarcely lent a helping hand, 
still its legislation nowhere denies its 
obligations, but, on the contrary, when- 
ever any has been passed it has been in 
recognition of the theory I am endeav- 
oring to establish. 

In the charter of 1820 the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings is directed— 

To reimburse to the said corporation a just 
proportion of any expense which may here- 
after be incurred in laying open, paving, or 
otherwise improving any of the streets or ave- 
nues in front of, &c., any of the public squares 
or reservations, * * out of any moneys 
arising from the sale of lots in the city of 
Washington belonging to the United States. 

A similar provision was in the act of 
May, 1826, and the act of 1848, and there 
was in this last act a still stronger rec- 
ognition of the duty of the Government. 
The twelfth section provides that .the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings shali— 

From time to time cause to be opened and 
improved such avenues and streets, or parts 
or poriions thereof, as the President of rhe 
United Statesshall deem necessary for the pub- 
lic convenience, und he shall defray the ex- 
penses thereof out of any money arising, or 
which shall have arisen, from the sale of lots 
in the city of Waishington belonging, or which 
may have belonged, to the Un:ted States. 

The act also directs the Commissioner 
to keep in repair certain pavements, gut- 
ters, footways, &c., around the public 
squares, reservations, and other prop- 
erty of the Government. Here we have 
a full recognition of the obligations of 
Government, but unfortunately the fund 
mentioned had disappeared, mainly on 
the public buildings, and by the improvi- 
dent disposition of the lots had dimin- 
ished by millions of dollars, so that prac- 
tically this liberal provision of Congress 
did little toward its object. 

In this review let me return a moment 
to the action of the Twenty-third Con- 
gress. 

The city had made such efforts to im- 
prove its condition and do the work 
which the Government had assumed in 
the beginning that it had incurred an 
indebtedness of nearly $2,000,000. Its 
resources had become so exhausted and 
its burden so great that it was com- 
pelled to appeal to Congress for aid. Its 
Holland creditors were threatening to 
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foreclose on the property, and, as was 
said in the debates in the Senate on the 
subject by one of the Senators, “the capi- 
tal of the nation was about to be sold 
out to the Dutch.’ Up to this time the 
total expenditures of the Government 
for the improvement of the streets was 
$208,925 674, all of which. with the ex- 
ception of about $10,000, was for the im- 
provement of Pennsylvania avenue and 
the streets immediately around and ad- 
joining the Capitol and President’s 
Square. Throughout the whole city the 
Government had expended, with this ex- 
ception, for its improvement, up to De- 
cember, 1884, only about $10,000, while 
it had received from the sale of lots 
about $750,000. The neglect of Govern- 
ment to carry out its plighted faith, and 
the extraordinary efforts of the city to 
discharge the obligations of Govern- 
ment, attracted the attention of Con- 
gress at that time, and the subject was 
thoroughly examined and reported upon 
to the Senate February 2, 1835. 

The report of the committee, Mr. 
Southard, chairman, goes quite fully 
into the relations existing between the 
capital and the Government. 

As Congress sanctioned the report of 
the committee in the highest possible 
form, by coming to the relief of the city, 
the positions assumed by Mr. Southard 
may be regarded as giving the legislative 
expression of the Congress of that day, 
and we may well consider what some of 
these views were. Mr. Southard says 
that in improving the streets the city au- 
thorities ‘‘have been misled into expen- 
ditures which did not properly belong 
to them,” although,’ he adds, “the 
views by which they were governed 
were of a liberal and public-spirited char- 
acter.’’ He refers to the unusual magni- 
tude and extent of the city; the great 


width of the avenues and streets; the | 


creation of the city in that short space 
of time, and the pressure for public im- 
provements being sudden ; that the pop- 
ulation is but twenty thousand, more 
than half of which are people of color 
and temporary residents, contributing 
nothing to the city revenue ; that, in ad- 
dition to the large expenditures made 
from the city treasury for improvement 
of streets, the citizens have been com- 
pelled to create their market-houses, in- 
firmaries, water privileges, lamps, fire- 
engines and houses, and pay their police, 
and the like expenses, and adds: 


The committee are of the opinion that the 
Gevernment was bound by every principle of 
equal right and justice to pay a proportion of 
the expenses incurred upon this subject equal 
to the amount of property which it held, and 
which was to be increased in value and bene- 
fited by it, and this would have been greatly 


| 





more than one-balf. If the streets are its 
property, and to be regarded as altogether 
under its control, it is not easy to perceive 
why it should call upon or permit others to 
keep that property in order; and if the streets 
are to be regarded as for the joint convenience 
of the Government and the inhabitants, the 
expenses of maintaining them should be joint, 
and in proportion to their respective interests; 
and that the early action of the Government 
was in conformity to this principle. 

The committee notice also that the 
immense property of the Government, 
which has been equally benefited by im- 
provement, has been at all times free 
from taxation, while the property of in- 
dividuals adjoining it has been subject 
thereto ; that in several States of the 
Union where the Government holds 
landed estate it has paid taxes upon it, 
and those taxes have been expended for 
the ordinary municipal purposes of the 
place where the same is situated. The 
hardship to private property-holders in 
exemption of Government property from 
taxation is strikingly illustrated when 
we remember that the Government has 
been the owner of lots held for sale ever 
since the capital was located here, and 
yet these lots, not reserved for public 
use, but held by the Government for 
speculation, have paid no taxes. The 
committee conclude their report as fol- 
lows : 

Inthe investigation of the subject committed 
to them, and of the relief to be proposed, the 
committee have been unable to scparate the 
interests of the District from the interests of 
the United States. They regard it ¢s the child 
of the Union, as the creation of the Union for 
its Own purposes: that the design of the Con- 
stitution and its founders was to create a resi- 
dence for the Government, where they should 


|! have absolute and unlimited control, which 


should be regula'ed and governed by them 
without the interference of partial interestsin 
the States—which should be built up and sus- 
tained by their author ty and resources, not 
dependent upon the will or resources of any 
State or local interest. 

If this had not been the design, a temporary 
or permanent seat of government would have 
been selected in some populous city, or some 
Territory, subject to State jurisdi-tion ; and, 
if this was the design, it is noteasy to compre- 
hend eitberthe principle which would prevent 
the Government from a liberal approvriution 
of the national resources toaccomplish the 
object, vr the policy which could confine the 
city to the means possessed by the inhabitants 
for its improvement. 

This report is important in many par- 
ticulars, but ‘more than. all in this one, 
to wit: that it forms the connecting 
link between the present period and the 
Revolutionary period. and embodies at 
once the record evidence as well as the 
tradition and common understanding 
and belief of the founders of the Repub- 
lic and those who immediately succeeded 
them. I believe that upon this evidence 
any court would convict the United 
States of a palpable and gross violation 
of its original purpose in founding this 
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capital city; and the subsequent Con- 
gressional history as touching this sub- 
ject confirms the fact, that while in 
theory this principle has always been 
acknowledged, in practice it has been 
almost entirely ignored. But an exami- 
nation of this legislative history will 
show that at different periods absorbing 
subjects have drawn the public mind 
away from the capital as a national ob- 
ject, but it has been one of the results 
of the recent war that public attention 
has returned again to this city. An ex- 
amination of the statutes will show that 
more than four times as much money 
has been appropriated by the Forty-first 
and Forty-second Congresses for im- 
provements in the city as during the 
previous seventy years. But I can not 
longer dwell upon this branch of my 
subject. 

I think if any question is susceptible 
of demonstration not mathematical, yet 
absolutely certain, the one which I 
started out to prove may now be placed 
in that category. I have shown the his- 
tory of the location of the capital, the 
purpose of its founders, and the obliga- 
tions of the United States in relation to 
it. I have nowto notice what has actu- 
ally been done by Government, what has 
been done by the municipal authorities, 
and what it is the duty of the national 
Government still to do, 

SOME ERRORS CORRECTED. 

A common error prevails over the 
whole country that the United States at 
this time pays all the expense of the 
government of the District of Columbia 
and the improvements at the capital. 
Within a week I have been asked by 
persons high in official position if the 
United States did not pay for our recent 
improvements. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to lay 
bare the short-comings of Government, 
and place its neglect side by side with 
the efforts made by private citizens. We 
are set down as a miserable community 
of paupers and beggars, hanging on the 
skirts of Congress for sustenance, where- 
as the truth is, the United States for the 
past seventy years have kept this people 
down in acondition of vassalage, squeez- 
ing the last possible penny out of them 
to carry on the very work which the 
founders of the capital had pledged their 
faith should be done by the United 
States. 

The United States have stood by and 
have seen their capital become a by-word 
and scofling throughout the civilized 
world, ‘Lhey have seen the shafts of 
scorn and contempt and satire pointed 
toward it without making a single cred- 
itable effort to avert them. 





Not only this, but they have them- 
selves largely contributed to the con- 
dition of things which, until within a 
few years, made us a just object of con- 
tempt. 

We shall find in this examination of 
what has been done and left undone a 
striking evidence of the utter want of 
unity of purpose and design on the part 
of the Government in its exercise of 
control over this District. 

For thirty years it did little more than 
hew out some paths to the public build- 
ings, and stake off the streets and ave- 
nues for the people of the District to 
improve, the exact amount expended by 
Government in this period being $20,- 
000—less than $700 a year. 

Who ean defend this miserable parsi- 
mony, and who can justify the conduct 
of the Government in this trifling with 
a great public duty imposed upon it by 
the founders of the capital, especially 
when it is remembered that during the 
same period it had realized $700.000 from 
the improvident sale of lots—funds 
which had been pledged for the benefit 
of improvements ? 

Look at your superb Capitol building. 
There has never been a moment since it 
was erected when its surroundings would 
compare favorably with a New Eugland 
barn-yard. Twelve million dollarsin this 
marble pile, of grand promise without 
and disappointment witbin, but sur- 
rounded worse than a Western court- 
house, It only lacks a horse-block and 
hitching-rack to make it perfectly primi- 
tive and rural. 

Look at the original plan of the city, 
which drew forth eulogiums from all 
quarters of the globe, and which occu- 
pied many of the best hours of many 
early patriots, and see how it has been 
hacked and defaced. 

With no common feeling of pride in 
the capital pervading the country, and 
thus through the people reaching Con- 
gress, and with no one to protect against 
encroachments upon the idea which 
found expression in the original plan, 
the surprise is rather that we havea city 
left at all of sufficient proportions and 
form to elicit the admiration of any 
one. 

It has been charged also that we are 
here not only supported by Government, 
but that we are an unproductive, thrift- 
less community, drawing from and giv- 
ing back nothing to Government, When 
we ask aid, the question is treated from 
a local stand-point and not a national 
one, and appropriations are always her- 
alded as so much money given to the 
people of the District; whereas every 
dollar expended here by Government is 
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more closely brought home to every citi-} nue. alley, square, park, and reservation 
zen of the country than an appropriation | in it. Even Mr. Dana’s Sun, whose col- 
in any form that can be named. This! umns pour red-hot lava upon the heads 
is the only spot common to the whole)| of our officers daily, has never suggested 
people on the face of our vast empire, that Congress should stand by and see 
where the humblest citizen cancomeand | our people taxed out of their homes to 
claim he is in the midst of his own, and improve Government property, but, on 
where he feels he has a personal pecu-' the contrary, has urged just what I urge, 
niary interest in everything he beholds. | that it is the duty of Congress to con- 
But, sir, I will not allow the impres-| tribute its just proportion of the mu- 
sion to go uncontradicted that we feed | nicipal expense. 
upon and do not nourish Government.| I appeal to every member of this 


The truth will show that these District! House whose constituents have visited ° 


barnacles and leeches are the most re-| this city within the last year whether 
markable of their genus. | they have not gone home believing it to 
The report of the Commissioner of the! be the duty of Government to aid in 
Internal Revenue Bureau for 1873 shows | making Washington the pride of the na- 
(page 158) that the District of Columbia, | tion; and I appeal to him also to tell me 
since 1863, has paid, exclusive of tax on whether he has not blushed with shame 
income. into the United States Treasury, | when obliged to tell them how little the 
$4,695,119 94—more than all the other) United States have done to place the 
Territories combined ; morethan Arkan-| capital where it now is. 
sas, Florida, Kansas, Minnesota, Ne-| Why, sir, France expended $145,000,- 
braska, Nevada, or Oregon; and more 000 to open the Boulevard Sebastopol 
than. the cxpenditures of the United States| in Paris, and yet we must plead as for a 
Sor improvement of the capital since its charity when we ask this rich people to 
Soundation. In ten years this tax-bur-| make a just, fixed, and certain appro- 
dened District has more than reimbursed | priation aunually to carry on improve- 
the Government for every dollar laid out | ments in which the whole country is in- 
here for the common benefit of its own | terested. 
and private property. , ' IL confess, Mr. Chairman, I weary of 
Need I stop to apply these facts to this contest year after year to obtain 
remove the false impression I am com-, simple justice for the District of Colum- 
bating ? bia. I weary of the indifference of Con- 
It would seem to the natural vision gress to the plighted faith of the nation. 
that these leeches and barnacles would | I weary of the abject dependence of this 
be profitable to Government if the spe- community and the position of obsequi- 
cies could be propagated and sent into ousness which their agent must submit 
some of the States. to lest he offend some congressional pro- 
Mr. Chairman, this city belongs to the priety or step on some congressional toe, 
United States. It can not be wiped out [ weary of combating the assumption 
without giving a vital blow to the Gov- that tke District of Columbia has no 
ernment. It can not be trampled under rights which Congressmen are bound to 
foot without visiting a wrong uponevery respect; and I would turn hopelessly 
man, Woman, and child in the nation. It away from these halls if I did not see 
ean not be longer ignored without hu-| around me Republicans and Democrats 
miliation and shame. A combination of who will never willingly see Congress 
eveuts has brought the duty of Congress fasten upon this people a perpetual bond- 
prominently before the country, and age as the result of their unexampled 
members must reach some conclusion, efforts to redeem the nation’s capital 
and it must be one they can defend be- | from disgrace. 
fore the world. No, Mr. Chairman, it is a broader 
I have read the press closely since we question we are discussing than mere 
have been placed in the crucible. and I aid toa community ; it is whether the 
say that even the papers most unfair and | plans and purposes of the earlyfathers 
prejudiced against the personnel of our shall be carried out and the country’s 
local government and its management | faith be kept; it is whether you shall 
take a high patriotic stand when speak-! have here the finest public buildings in 
ing of the duty of Congress. I have the world, and shall hold half of the soil 
yet to find a paper which advocates the in reservations, and all the streets and 
narrow view that the United States avenues in fee, and yet do nothing to 
shall do nothing toward improving and light your city, to pave its streets, to pro- 
beautifying the nation’s capital, espe- tect your houses and Departments from 
cially as the Government owns half the fire and from robbers, to secure proper 
real estate and possesses absolute pro- sanitary protection—in short, whether 
prietary control over every street, ave-' you will adopt a wise, patriotic, consist- 
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ent. and well-defined policy toward the 
capital, and will act with some reference 
to the common pride in it which all in- 
telligent Americans feel. 
STATEMENT OF THE-.ACCOUNT. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me endeavor 
to present to the House the exact ex- 
penditures of the general and local gov- 
ernment in the District of Columbia for 
improvements, such as we think should 
be shared by both governments in some 


‘just proportion. 


I have obtained from the Treasury 
Departinent a statement of the expendi- 
tures of the General Government since 
1800, and it is of such value in this dis- 
cussion that I shall spread it at length 
before the House and the country. It 
gives the amount, as shown by vouchers 
in the Treasury Department, expended 
by Government upon streets and avenues 
in the way of improvements. I shall 
omit the description of the purpose for 
which the appropriation is made, re- 
marking generally that the items cover 
pavements, sewers, sidewalks, bridges 
in the city on canal and Tiber Creek, 
grading, &e. 

STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES ON ACCOUNT OF 
IMPROVEMENTS OF AVENUES ANDSTREETS IN THE 
CITY OF WASHING2ON FROM 1800 TO 1871, INCLU- 
SIVE. 

$10,000 00 
5, 009 09 
5, 000 00 
60, 000 00 
76 68) 00 
9, 233 70 
2,280 00 


11,846 13 
13,223 66 

8,926 58 
56, 841 88 
72,973 69 
20,100 00 
321,575 00 
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In 1832-"83 Congress had _ an improve- 
ment spasm, and expended in laying a 
cobble-stone pavement on Pennsylvania 
avenue $136,680 ; and, having thus se- 
cured a communication between the 
President’s House and the Capitol, re- 
lapsed into its usual indifference, and 


| for the next thirty years did compara- 
| tively nothing. 

In 1869 the wooden-pavement period 
began here, by a compulsory law of Con- 
gress, requiring owners of property 
|abutting on Pennsylvania avenue to 
| pave it with that costly material. To 
this forerunner of the new era for Wash- 
‘ington Congress contributed $321,575. 
| The appropriation for 1870, immediately 
| following this, was $2,051 76, and strik- 
|ingly illustrates the utter lack of a 
| policy toward the District, or any com- 
| prehension of its needs. 
| Then came the new District govern- 
|ment and the Forty-second Congress, 
'and with them a regeneration of the 
| capital. 
| Since George Washington consecrated 
‘the seat of Government, and John 
| Adams baptized it in the name of the 
patriot fathers, no Congress has shown 
| anything like the intelligent, practical, 
and patriotic devotion to the nation’s 
capital exhibited by the Forty-second 
Congress. It placed to the credit of the 
improvement fund $3,597,801 18—more 
than three times the amount voted by 
the forty-one preceding Congresses, while 
the citizens submitted their property 
and purses cheerfully to the awful de- 
mand of the Board of Publie Works, and 
gave in two years $11,175,978 76, which, 
added to previous expenditures of the 
District—$9,199,431 94—makes the ap- 
palling sum of $20,375,410 70! 

Now, compare the two governments, 
| local and national. The former has ex- 
pended an average since 1800 of more 
than six times the amount expended by 
the latter. 

There never has been a time when the 
interest of Government here was not 
equal to that of the private property- 
holders, even if we look at the question 
in its narrowest form. The account, 
'therefore, at this point would stand 
| thus; 


| Expended by District of Colum- 
i casaessicct aces wabdcencseseceseeee $20 375,419 70 
Expended by Government.......... 4, 600, 586 70 





| 

| 15, 774, 824 00 
| BEE SS aS 
| 
| 
| 
| 





To reimburse District 0‘ Columbia 

excess of expenditures one-half 

OF GIMETENGCE, 2.0.60. ccssccccsceccs 7, 887, 412 00 

To make the account square, Con- 
gress should appropriate this sum. ; 

| This is the exact statement of the ac- 
|count between the national and local 
| governments at this time in the matter 
| of improvements of streets and avenues, 
including the system of sewers. 

The expenditures of the national Gov- 
ernment [I have upon the authority of 
the Secretary of the Treasury ; and the 
expenditures of the local government 
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upon the authority of the Governor of | Congress was approved organizing the 
the District, in his return to the present | police force known as the ‘* Auxiliary 
committee of investigation, printed page | Guard.” 
461. Previous to this that service had been 
To further illustrate the share which | performed by constables, whose compen- 
Government has borne of the ordinary | sation was derived from fees. The Aux- 
necessary expenses of the city, let me/ iliary Guard was paid exclusively by the 
notice some of the branches of the loeal | General Government, and was increased 
service separately. I have heretofore | from time to time by acts of Congress, 
claimed that the United States should | until August, 1861, when the present 
bear at least half of the municipal ex-| Metropolitan police was substituted ; 
penses of the District of Columbia. I and for the better protection of the in- 
do this upon the evidence which is to be | terests of Government the United States 
found throughout the whole period of | assumed entire police control within the 
our history, that the interest of the Gen- | District. ; 
eral Government has always been re-| For three years, to June 30, 1864, this 
garded as at least half of that of, the | force was paid exclusively by the United 
local government. It was so treated by | States, when by an act of Congress .the 
Congress in 1835. (See report of Senator | number of employées of the Board of Po- 
Southard, February 2, 1835.) It was so| lice was increased 50 per cent., but the 
treated in 1858. (See report of Senator | act required the local authorities of the 
Brown, May 15, 1858.) And the recent | District to pay for this increase. 
careful valuation confirms this appor-| On the llth of March, 1851, the cor- 
tionment. (See Governor Shepherd’s| poration of Washington organized a 
answer, pages 461, 462.) salaried police force, consisting of fifteen 
When the founders laid off this capi- | men, and in 1858 increased the number 
tal city they must have contemplated that | to twenty-five. This was the first and 
at some time, besides paved streets and | only police force organized by the local 
sewers, it would need a police force; a| authorities, and continued until the 
supply of water ; means for lighting the | organization of the Metropolitan police. 
streets; a board of health officers for| The chief of this department, Major 
sanitary protection ; a fire department ; | Richards, informs methat by an approxi- 
a system of common schools; and, in| mate estimate, which he has been able 
short, the usual requisites for securing | to make from official records, he finds 
health and protection common to great | that the United States have paid for po- 
cities. They saw that while these were | lice service in the District, since August 
wants of any city, they would. from the 23, 1842, to the expiration of the present 


nature of the plan of this one, be greatly 
augmented, and much more than ordi- 
narily expensive. The broad streets 
and avenues, and the frequently recur- 
ring public squares and parks, neces- 
sarily contemplated a city here whose 
inhabitants would be widely scattered 
over the area. 

To protect such a community by 
proper police, by fire department, sewers, 
gas. and the other comforts of city life, 
it would necessarily be more expensive 
to the inhabitants than in those densely 
crowded cities where the same facilities 
would reach a much larger number at 
the same cost. And we have here an- 


other reason for concluding that the | 


| fiscal year, about $2,400,000. The cost 
| of the police force to the local authori- 
| ties since March 11, 1851, has been about 
$1,148,643 33. Here we have the highest 
recognition of the duty of Government 
to aid in the payment of municipal ex- 
penses. Here the obligation is fully ac- 
| Knowledged and fully discharged ; but 
| while the wisdom and justice of it must 
be admitted, it will seem strange to 
members that this is the only depart- 
ment of the local government adequately 
| sustained, and, with one or two excep- 
| tions, the only department in the least 
| assisted. 





WATER DEPARTMENT. 


March 3, 1859, Congress enacted a law 


original purpose was to hold the Goy- | for the preservation of the works con- 
ernment responsible, in part at least, for | structed by the United States for bring- 
securing these necessary privileges. | ing the Potomac water into the cities of 
I propose briefly, in this connection,| Washington and Georgetown, for sup- 
to present to the committee, as near as| plying the water for all Government 
Iam able, from data which I have pro- ; purposes, and for the use and benefit of 
cured from officers of the Government | the inhabitants of said cities. 
and from Federal records, precisely what | _ The act extended to Washington and 
the local and what the national Govern- Georgetown the right to supply their 
ment has done in this regard. * inhabitants with Potomac water from 


POLICE. | the aqueduct mains, and to make laws 
On the 23d of August, 1842, an act of and regulations for its distribution, sub- 
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ject to the restrictions of the act of Con- 
gress, and it was specially provided that 
no expense should devolve upon the United 
States in consequence of this distribution ; 
and the act further provides that when- 
ever the supply of water is found no more 
than adequate to meet the wants of the Gen- 
era! Government, the engineer in charge of 
the water-works shall stop the supply to the 
said cities. The same act authorized the 
corporations to fix the water rates, and 
provided that they should never be a source 
of revenue, Other than suflicient to pro- 
vide a supply of water. 

A later act of Congress authorized the 
corporations to levy a tax to pay for 
mains which they might lay for the sup- 
ply of the inbabitants. 

But I am informed by the Water 
Registrar of the District, Colonel Lubey, 
that the revenues derived from water 
rents have barely met the outlay. 

Here we find that the supply of water 
brought to the city at the expense in the 
first instance of the General Govern- 
ment was done for their sole use ; and 
although afterward it was ascertained 
that the supply was ample for the use of 
the Government and the inhabitants, 
and the corporations were allowed to 
avail themselves of it, Congress never- 
theless reserved the exclusive control 
over the right to the water as against 
the inhabitants. 

The United States have expended 
upon the water-works about $3,500,000, 
while the inhabitants of the District, in 
laying mains, the erection of fire-plugs, 
hydrants, &c., have expended about $1,- 
500,000. The daily consumption of water 
in both cities is eighteen million gallons, 
of which it is estimated that the Depart- 
ments of Government use and waste 
fully one-half. No more important or 
usefulimprovement has been undertaken 
by Government. The result has been 
tu bring an inexhaustible supply of wa- 


ter to the capital at a cost of three and a | 


half millions. This is certainly gratify- 
ing when it is remembered that the city 
of Kaltimore expended for a like purpose 
over four millions; Boston twelve mil- 
lions ; Brooklyn twelve millions ; Phila- 
delphia six millions; and New York 
city over twenty millions. 


GAS. 

The Washington Gas-light Company 
was chartered in 1848, and since the use 
of gas here the United States has paid 
for lighting streets and avenues $272,- 
340 40. The corporation of Washington 


andjthe Board of Pablic Works have paid | 


$415,087 29. The gas was introduced 


into Georgetown in February, 1854. The 
corporation paid for gas supplied to 175 
lamps, from 1857 to 1866, $38,965 30. 


During that period the United State’ 
caused to be erected 115 lamps on Bridg® 
and High streets, and paid for gas to 
supply the same, $34,650 45, but refused 
after 1866 to light them longer. The 
corporation thereafter paid the expense 
ito 1871, amounting to $28,991 50, after 
which the territorial government in- 
creased the number of lamps, and paid 
up to July 1, 1878, $21,698 40. Total paid 
in Georgetown by local authorities, $85,- 
340 35. Total paid by the United States 
in Georgetown, $38,465 30. -Formerly, 
and until a recent period, the United 
States paid for lighting their squares 
and the lamps around them, Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, and other streets, but 
these are all now lighted by the District 
Government. With the exception of 103 
lamps at the President’s house and 
around the Capitol building, every lamp 
in the District is paid for by the District 
Government. In 1868 the General Gov- 
ernment refused to light Four-and-a- 
half, Sixth, and Twelfth streets, across 
‘the Mall, and in 1870 refused to light 
| the avenues, and in 1872 refused to light 
|the streets bordering upon the public 
; squares, and in 1873 ceased to light in- 
‘side of the squares. At one time the 
| Government paid for 715 lamps, and now 
but for 103, while the District is paying 
for 3,130, at an annual cost of about 
$150,000. 

I need not speak of the uses of gas, or 
of its indispensability, both to the Gov- 
ernment and to the city. All must con- 
cede this, when it is remembered that 
not only the comfort of those herein the 
service of the Government demands the 
use of it, but the safety of the Govern- 
ment buildings and Government inter- 
ests generally make its use indispensa- 
ble; and yet substantially the whole 
burden is now thrown upon the citizens, 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

No one can deny that a sanitary and 
health department is of equal importance 
| to the general as well as the local gov- 
| ernment. 
| The United States are morally respon- 
'sible for securing to their servants at 
‘the capital, not only every proper and 
| needed comfort, but protection against 
| disease so far as it is possible. The 
‘United States are also responsible for 
| securing the protection and health and 
‘comfort of foreign ministers resident at 
‘the capital; and these two interests, 
'mentioning no other, are always large 
and increasing ; but until the last Con- 
gress made an appropriation I have been 
; unable to discover any expenditure on 
‘the part of the General Government to 
support our health department. 

I have not been able to ascertain what 
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the local government expended prior to 

our organic act Our present very effi- 

cient Board of Health is a department 

of the General Government. 

Congress has appropriated for its uses. 

The District government his appropri- 
BR = cacecbeeyeccee ors -Sasheassssecccw cue : 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Many years ago Congress made a small 
appropriation for erecting an engine- 
house in the western part of the city, 
and later a similar appropriation for the 
engine-house of the Columbia Fire Com- 
pany, near the Capitol. 

During the rebellion the United States 
Maintained at the capital what was 
known as the Government fire brigade, 
composed of three steam fire-engine com- 
panies ; but it was independent and sep- 
arate from the city fire department, and 
was kept with reference more particu- 

-larly to the protection of Government 
property. They remained here five 
years, but the brigade was disbanded in 
1869, and the engines sent away from 
the city. 

The present city fire department was 
organized in 1865, and has cost the city 
of Washington, since its organization to 
the present time, $605,000. “At least two 
more engines are very much needed. 
With more valuable interests to protect 
than any city in the country, and witha 
larger area in proportion to the popula- 
tion, we have a smaller fire department 
than any city in the Union of our popu- 
lation. In this department the United 
States has taken no interest whatever r, 


. $69, 000 


name, they united their efforts with th® 
local authorities and enlarged the school 
facilities, and increased the school fund, 
so that I find that during the three years 
commencing 1870 the total expenditures 
for this purpose reached the sum of 
$1,095,000. With absolutely no school 
property worth mentioning in 1861, we 
now own real estate amounting to over 
$1,000 .000. 

In 1861 the number of pupils attending 
public schools could not have exceeded 
4,500, and included no persons of color. 
Since 1863 the city of Washington has 
extended facilities to this class of child- 
ren, so that there are four thousand col- 
ored pupils on the rolls now. Besides 
paying the current expenses of their 
schools, permanent building sites have 
been purchased, and school-buildings 
have been erected for them to the value 
of $250,000. 

While I can not go into this subject 
fully, but must refer to the argument 
addressed to the Forty-second Congress, 
to be found in the Globe of January 27,. 
1872, I will be pardoned for pointing out 
a few of the reasons why the General 
Government should aid our public 
schools. I think no one will question 
that we have done all in our power to 
make the school facilities adequate to 
the needs of the community, and yet the 
startling fact remains that there are in 
the city of Washington of school age 
25,935 persons, while there are seats pro- 











vided for only 11,910, leaving 14,025 per- 


| Sons without the benefit of public schools. 


and contributes to it absolutely nothing ; | Of this number 6,759 are reported by the 


and yet the scattered records of the Gov. | | 
ernment in all parts of the city, exposed 
daily to fire, are of incalculable value. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
From an early day efforts have been | 
made to attract the attention of Con- | 


Commissioner of Education as pupils in 
private schools, leaving 7,266 absolutely 
destitute of all school cridiiaaes. 
Why should the Government assist in 
educating these children ? I answer— 
First. That the superintendent of 


gress to the impertance of sustaining | | schools reports that upon an examina- 
here at the capital a common-school sys- | tion he finds only 26.82 per cent. of pa- 
tem. When the Government entered | rents or guardians of pupils are tax- 
upon its land-grant policy in aid of edu- | | payers ; or, in other words, 73.18 of the 
cation efforts. were made to obtain a| | parents whose children who attend school 
grant for this District,aud I believethe paynotaxes. I am aware that generally 
Senate passed a bill for that purpose, |a considerable per centage of parents 
but it failed in the House. whose children attend public schools do 
The atmosphere of Washington in | hot pay taxes, but the per centage here 
those days was not favorable to common | is so unusually large as to challenge at- 
schools ; and, besides, the District then, tention, but I think that when the rea- 
as now, Was looked upon as of littlecon: son for it is known a strong argument 
sequence, and by its very abject attitude | will be discovered in favor of Govern- 
toward the Government inspired con- | ment aid. 
tempt rather than interest or pride. |, Secondly. In the report of the super- 
Publie schools dragged along without intendent for 1872-’73 a table is given, 
any assistance from Government, and in, from which I find that of the children 
1861 cost the city $26,000. | attending public schools in the city 3,037 
With the war came a vigorous growth | were the children of parents in Govern- 
in population, mainly from the North. ment employment, or 389.79 per cent. 


Finding no free schools here worthy the Some of these persons pay taxes, but a 
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comparatively small number. Usually | 
they have no income but their salary, and | 
the uncertain tenure of office deters them 
from investing in real estate. 

Thirdly. From the same report I find | 
that 32.46 per cent. of the school popula- | 
tion are colored, and an examination of 
the United States census will show that 
this large proportion is due to the results 
of political causes rather than to any 
economic or social laws. Most of them 
were invited here by the laws of Con- 
gress which first gave them freedom, 
and next the ballot, and where they 
have felt peculiarly under the protection 
of the Government, and they now num- 
ber about one-third of the whole popula- 
tion. From no fault of their own, but 
rather by reason of their peculiar condi- 
tion—due to the laws of the country— 
they are unable to assist very materially 
in supporting the common-school sys- 
tem. 

These twoclasses which I have named 
have a right to demand of the General 
Government some provision for school 
advantages. 

Education here should be free as air, 
and the Distriet government will never 
discriminate against any one class, but 
it will continue to demand of Congress 
some assistance in this direction. The 
embarrassment to the District govern- 
ment which we find running through its 
whole system is here felt even more than 
elsewhere, to wit: that so large a por- | 
tion of the property of the District is 
exempt from taxation. 

The United States have no right to 
expect, and ought not to expect, to re- 
tain the services of honest, faithful pub- 
lic servants at low salaries, and force 
them to live at a place where they will 
have none of the comforts or necessities 
of life, or the privileges which will enable 
them to rear their families properly. 
Nor have the United States any right, 
moral or other, to hold out special in- 
ducements to any class of our fellow- 
citizens, inviting them to take up their 
residence under the shadow and _ protec- 
tion of Government at its capital, and 
cast the whole burden of taxation to 
furnish these persons with educational 
advantages and privileges upon the pri- 
vate citizens. 

But aside from these special consider- 
ations, the policy of the Government, 
long established, should control its ac- 
tion in this matter. It has already 
given in aid of public schools nearly one 
hundred million acres of public lands. 
Over thirty-four and one-half million 
have gone to the other Territories. We 
have a greater school population than | 
some of those Territories ever can have. 

9 


Besides this magnificent land grant, 
other special and valuable assistance 
has been extended to the States and 
Territories in aid of education. 

At one time $37,000,000, the proceeds 
of public lands, were distributed to the 
States, and much of it for the benefit of 
public education. It can not be that 
the District of Columbia was excluded 
because it has contributed nothing to 
the support of Government ; for an ex- 
amination will show that this District 
has paid into the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau since its organization, as I have 
shown, more than all the other Territo- 
ries combined, and more than several of 
the States that might be named. Iam 
utterly at a loss to discover any reason 
for refusing aid, while there are many 
that must appear convincing why the 
Government should aid this important 
work. 

I have been unable to ascertain the 
cost of public schools prior to 1860, but 
since that time to the present the total 
expense has been $2,168,000. The Gov- 


‘ernment has not paid one penny, and its 


donation of a lot, formerly General Jack- 
son’s stable-lot, made some years ago, 
did not exceed in value $1,000. 


ACCOUNT—SECOND STATEMENT. 


I have thus, Mr. Chairman, gone over 
about all the expenses which enter into 
the local government, and I will again 
state the account with the United States, 
as affected by the items just mentioned: 
Expended by old corporations 

and thenew government for im- 

provements since 1800............ 
Expended by same for police de- 


$20, 375,410 70 


PRTUMMONG «occ cccccccccssccesssesss 1, 148, 643 33 
Expended by same for water de- 

PATEMENE 2 occ ccccvccccccscccssces 1, 590,000 09 
Expended by same for gas depart- 

IG pakn ec 08e0dooneceesdscvabiases 415, 087 29 


Expended by same for health de- 
partment 
Expended by same for fire depart- 


83, 000 00 





WROBE. i cccavasescccssccsscesesenese 605, 000 00 
Expended by same for public 
schools, (since 1860).............- 2, 168, 000 00 


Total expended by local govern- 
PRs hace teaatrane nee eseeenceus 


26, 295, 141 32 
Expended by General Govern- 
ment for improvements since 





FOU oo sircaeniodaasias nike Pan mamanseee #4, 690, 586 70 
Expended by same for police de- 

PATEMENE 2... ccccccccvcccccccvccces 2, 400, 000 00 
Expended by me for water de- 

partment 3, 500, 000 00 
Expendoed by same for gas depart- 

WIRING 2108 6016 'snsca Osea esiencmnsesieee' es 272, 340 00 


Expended by same for health de- 
partment 
Expended by same for fire depart- 
TROIS . ccccccccccsvcsccccvecescceses 
expended by same for public 
BONOOIS pesidsiescst sit ccserenouswces 


69,000 09 


Total expended by General Gov- 
OIMMONE. ...ccccccsccccecsccsesense 10,841, 926 70 
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ACCOUNT—THIRD STATEMENT. 


I know, Mr. Chairman, it is claimed 
that our citizens enjoy the public parks 
and reservations in common with Gov- 
ernment, and that we should make some 
allowance for the amount expended 
heretofore exclusively by Government 
upon these public grounds. I suppose, 
however, that no one would insist that 
the citizens should share the expense of 
the grounds immediately connected with 
the Departments, the Capitol, and Pres- 
ident’s House. But, to leave no room 
for cavil, I have procured from General 
Babcock a statement of appropriations 
made by acts of Congress for the im- 
provements in the parks, reservations, 
and grounds around the public build- 
ings since December, 1834. _ Prior to 
that time I have ascertained the ex- 
penditures for this purpose from the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Public 
Buiidings and Grounds, appended to 
Senator Southard’s report of February 
2, 1835. . 

General Babcock’s report to me is a 
tabular statement of the date of the 
acts of Congress, the amount of 
the appropriations, and for what pur- 
pose made. It is of too great length to 
embody in my remarks, but I will give 
the results. It covers expenditures on 
the Capitol grounds, at the President’s 
House and grounds, the grounds of all 
the different Departments, and, in short, 
everything but the public buildings 
themselves. It includes the Mall and 
reservations generally, and the small 
triangular squares at street intersec- 
_ tions, and also the salaries of officers, 
amounting to nearly $150,000. 

With this explanation I will restate 
the account from the balance shown in 
second statement already given : 

Grand total expended by District 

government for all purposes... «$26,295, 141 32 
Total expended by the 

General Govern- 

ment, as shown in 

second statement, 

for municipal ex- 

penses, streets, &c. ..$10, 841,925 70 
Total expended by 

Government around 

public buildings, and 

on squares, parks, 

&c., to December 29, 

34 49,119 00 
publie grounds, 
parks, Capitol, and 
President’s House 
Smithsonian, and 
zrounds around the 
Jepartments, as per 
General Babcock’s 


report, since 1834.... 1,978,318 09 


Grand total of Government ex- 
SUSI so skkndccavasecvennccenss 12, 869, 363 79 


Ditference between expenditures 





ot the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in favor of 
latter..... ee ee 13, 425,777 53 


Necessary to reimburse the Dis- 

trict of Columbia, being one- 

half the difference... ......0...000- 6, 712, 888 76 

I should observe that some items of 
the expenditures given by the Treasury 
Department as improvements of streets 
are also included in General Babcock’s 
statement as improvements of squares, 
parks, &c., and really increase the credit 
side of the account of the Government ; 
but I have not separated them, as it in- 
volved an examination of vouchers for 
which I had not the time to devote. 
The amount will not exceed $100,000 
probably, and may fall below it. I must 
also observe that I have given the Dis- 
trict government no credit for its ex- 
penditures on account of salaries of 
officers and employees other than those 
connected with the Board of Publie 
Works. Still, Mr. Chairman, it will be 
seen that, after allowing the United 
States credit for every cent it has ex- 
pended which in the remotest degree has 
contributed to the joint benefit of the 
local and General Governments, we find 
the United States indebted to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the sum of $6,712,- 
888 76. 

If Lam right in my assumption, and I 
think that the closest calculation will 
not materially change it, the United 
States should reimburse the District its 
excess of one-half the expenditures here 
for the common good, I am brought to 
the statement of the first duty of Con- 
gress, namely, to appropriate money 
sufficient to make this reimbursement. 

If we were trying this case ona billin 
equity there would fbe a large item of 
interest properly chargeable to the 
United States on account of the ad- 
vances made by the District government. 
There would also be another large item 
in the proceeds of sale of lots, and inter- 
est upon the amount. These, if consid- 
ered, would more than double the bal- 
ance which I have shown to be due. 

But we seek to drive no hard bargain 
with the United States, and would not 
even ask reimbursement if we had a 
business interest, manufactures, trade, 
commerce, or revenues, to which we 
could look in the immediate or remote 
future for reimbursement. 

But, sir, if we have any rights which 
can be enforced by an appeal to a sense 
of common justice, to a sense of national 
honor and fair dealing, I must believe 
that this first duty which I have pointed 
out will sooner or later be discharged. 

Our statute-books are filled with 
precedents for reimbursements to the 
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States upon precisely the same principle 
as that involved in this claim. I would 
not pretend to give the number of mil- 
lions of dollars which have been appro- 
priated by Congress to refund to States 
moneys which they had paid out for the 
common benefit of the whole people. 

The second and imperative duty of 
Congress is to devise an intelligent ap- 
portionment of the expenditures at the 
seat of government. 

It is not of half so much importance 
that large appropriations should ocea- 
sionally be made as that there should 
be a fixed and definite sum appropriated 
annually, which shall be disbursed with 
reference toan intelligent and wise devel- 
opment of the extraordinarily beautiful 
plan of our capital city. An appropria- 
tion annually by Government, which 
would not exceed five cents per capita of 
the whole population of the United 
States, together with local taxation, 
would sustain a fund sufficient in twenty 
years—yes, even in ten years—to make 
here a city unparalleled for its beauty. 

There is no city in the Old World of 
which I haveany knowledge that can 
compare for a moment with ours in the 
magnificence and grandeur of its plan. 
In all London there is not a street or 
avenue, after leaving the public parks, 
over which there is the least pleasure to 
drive. Almost the same thing may be 
said of Paris, with the exception of two 
or three boulevards and the Champs 
Elysees. Unter den Linden, of Berlin, 
is paved with Belgian pavement, with 
surface drainage through its gutters, a 
rough, unkempt, untidy, and disagreea- 
ble street, and one must go beyond the 
western gate for a pleasure drive. The 
Ring Strasse of Vienna is a broad mac- 
adam avenue encircling a busy hive of 
active industries, whose devotees are) 
crossing and recrossing and traversing | 
this busy thoroughfare, rendering a/ 
pleasure drive upon it next to impossi- | 
ble; and here, as in Berlin, for air and | 
refreshing recreation, the inhabitants | 
are driven beyond the confines of the} 
city. So of Brussels ; so of Munich; so! 
of Rome ; so of Naples, except, perhaps, | 
aportion of Chiai; so of Florence, except | 
its suburban drives. 

But here, when the bordering grass of | 
our broad avenues and streets shall have | 
become a mat of greer, 4nd our many 
varieties of beautiful forest trees shail | 
lift their heads aloft and throw their | 
grateful shade over lawn and pavement, | 
the beautiful vistas which will be opened | 
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with the lovely spring and autumn skies 
which overspread us for half the year, 
will make Washington city what its 
founders promised for it. 

True, the capital cities of the Old 
World have their splendid monuments 
and works of art, old and time-honored, 
and splendid private mansions, that are 
adelightto behold ; but seen, and known, 
and familiar with, one must go bevond 
all these for that rest and recreit!:ou 
which of all things, to the thoughtful, 
over-tasked mind, is indispensable. 

Monuments, statues, and works of art 
will come to us in time ; they are the re- 
sult of many years; they will add a 
charm to the capital ; but whether we 
ever have these or not, nothing can pre- 
vent this city from being the most de- 
lightful on either continent, if Govern- 
ment will only extend to it that fostering 
care which its founders promised. 

Your ten thousand, and rapidly in- 
creasing number, of overworked, brain- 
weary public servants will have only to 
step from their offices or their homes 
into the open street to be in the midst of 
repose and quiet, and in the grateful 
presence of lawn and forest. The wis- 
dom of our patriot fathers, who secured 
our public servants from the close, hot, 
and feverish atmosphere of a crowded, 
dense city of strife and panic and money- 
getting, and placed them with quiet and 
rural surroundings, is being vindicated 
day by day, as the growing wants of 
Government invite here the best blood 
of the nation to assist in its manage- 
ment. 

What even small appropriations will 
accomplish when regularly made is so 
favorably exemplified by the present en- 
gineer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds that I point to his work as a 
complete demonstration of the wisdom 
of this course. He has made the desert 
smile and the waste places blossom, and 
yet his expenditure has not been felt. A 
similar policy pursued toward improve- 
ments outside the parks and reserva- 
tions, added to local effort, will repay 
the outlay a thousand times. 

Nothing can be more clear, upon even 
a cursory view of the local government 
and its relations to the parent Govern- 
ment, than that the United States have 
never acted upon any well-defined theory, 
or with any consistency or unity ; that 
while it has been just—indeed, almost 
generous—in certain directions, is has 
been parsimonious and mean in others ; 
that its policy has been fitful and vacil- 





up, the superb works of architecture, | lating and uncertain, and calculated to 
which in our public buildings surpass | Keep the citizens of the District govern- 
anything in the world of their kind, | ment in the most deplorable and abject 


breakingin picturesque variety the view, | condition. 
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What is needed above all things here! 
is a consistent, well-defined policy on the} 
part of Congress in the support ef this 
District government. I think the local 
government has the right to ask thata 
proper balance-sheet should be struck 
between the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The United States should have credit 
for its expenditures on behalf of im- 
provements in the District of Columbia, 
and generally its aid in maintaining the 
local government, excluding, of course, 
those appropriations which are made to 
all the Territories or States. The Dis- 
trict government should have credit for 
all its expenditures of like character, 
The United States should then appro- 
priate a sufficient sum to meet its just 
proportion of the difference in favor of 
the District of Columbia. And -there 
should then be determined a fair and 
just proportion of future expenditures 
to be borne by the United States and by 
the District of Columbia. 

1 have no special theory or choice as 
to how this common fund—the appropri- 
ations made by Government, and the 
revenues derived by taxes upon the pri- 
vate property—shall be managed or dis- 
bursed. 

I believe, however, that a more inex- 
pensive form of loca) government can be 
devised than the present one; but as the 
property of private citizens and the in- 
terest of private citizens are equally in- 
volved with those of the Government, I 
believe that in any form which may be 
finally adopted the people should have a 
just representation. [ do not believe 
that the general principle which under- 
lies our theory of government ought to 
be violated, because of any peculiar po- 
litical relations which this District sus- 
tains to the General Government. 

I believe the people here are as compe- 
tent to determine what is to their inter- 
est as the people of any other commu- 
nity; and as our theory of government 
submits that question to a vote of the 
people in all communities, and has done 
so in this for seventy years, 1 can not 
give my consent to see this principle vio- 
lated. 

The large interest of Government here 
I concede can have no other representa- 
tion than that provided by Congress, 
and Congress must judge as to the best 
means for protecting its interests. 

I shall quarrel over no form Congress 
may prescribe. Give us some guarantee 
that the Government will henceforth do 
its duty, and will lift some of the bur- 
dens under which we are groaning, and 





we will cheerfully trust the wisdom of 
Congress to provide a just government 
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for the District. Our interests are com- 
mon. We who have chosen this city for 
our homes will never be found wanting 
in devotion to it as the nation’s capital. 
I point with pride to the efforts of our 
citizens, in former years and especially 
under the new government, as proof of 
what we shall always stand ready to do. 

The monuments of this devotion are 
seen on every hand. Ingratitude, envy, 
and hate of the hour may blur the vision 
of some, and shut out all generous and 
patriotic emotions from the hearts of 
others, but the work of the last two years 
will vindicate itself, and the prominent 
persons in this era of Washington’s re- 
generation will stand side by side in his- 
tory with the founders of this noble city. 
No man must hope for justice in his day. 
This is the age of slander ; and if it were 
not for the courageous souls scattered 
here and there in public life we might 
surrender hope and succumb to the 
ghouls. 

There is one brave man who has dared 
to lift up his voice out of the midst of 
clamor, and remind Congress of its duty. 
He did it under a sense of high official 
responsibility. He did it, too, not upon 
the recommendation of some head of 
Department, and upon second-hand evi- 
dence, but from actual observation of 
the progress of improvements here. I 
will venture to say that no one man in 
the District of Columbia, not even the 
Governor himself, has been the daily 
witness of so much of the work in its 
detail as this man. Like his great pro- 
totype, Washington, who watched the 
unfolding of the plan of the city with 
the same keen interest that a botanist 
would the unfolding of a rare flower, or 
an artist the development of a great 
picture, President Grant has watched 
the rescue of the capital from na- 
tional disgrace, and, unsolicited, his 
strong sense of justice plainly reminds 
you of a duty too long neglected. 

Mr. Chairman, I began my remarks by 
reminding gentlemen of the paternal in- 
terest felt by President Washington in 
the future of this beautiful city, and the 
deep solicitude shared by his patriotic 
associates around him for its future 
prosperity. I showed how the seal of 
the nation’s plighted faith was stamped 
thus early uponit. I may, I think, with 
becoming fitness conclude my remarks 
by quoting from President Grant’s an- 
nual message to this Congress. He says : 

Under the very efficient management of the 
Governor and the Board of Publie Works of 
this District the city of Washington is :apidly 
assuming the appeurance of a capital of which 
the Nation may well be proud. From being u 
most unsightly place three years ago, disagree- 
able to pass through in summer in consequence 
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of the dust arising from unpaved streets, and 
almost impassable in the winter from the mud, 
itisnow one of the most sightly cities in the 
country, and can boast of being the best 
paved, 

The work has been done systematically, the 
plans, grades, location of sewers, water and 
gas mains, being determined upon before the 


work was commenced, thus securing perma- | 


nedcy when completed. I question whether so 
much has ever been accomplished before in 
“* American city for the same expenditures, 

The Government having large reservations 
in the city, and the nation at large having an 


interest in their capital, I recommend « liberal 
| policy toward the District of Columbia, and 
that the Government should bear its just share 
of the expense of theseimprovements. Every 
citizen visiting the capital feels a pride in its 
growing beauty,and that he, too, is part owner 
in the investments made here.. 

| Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
| committee, I have endeavored to do my 
| duty by pointing out yours. I commit 
| the subject to your earnest, intelligent, 

and patriotic consideration. 
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COMMERCE BY RAILROAD AMONG THE STATES. 





SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE W. McCRARY, 
OF IOWA, 
DELIVERED IN THE U. 8S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Turspay, Marca 3, 1874. 





The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 
No. 1385) to regulate commerce by railroads in the 
several States— 


Mr. McCRARY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire, at the very outset 
of this debate, to call the attention of the 
House particularly to the bill itself, so that its 
purpose and scope may be clearly understood, 





and that the issue which we are to discuss and 

decide may not be misapprehended. 

THE BILL IS DECLARATORY OF THE COMMON 
LAW. 


I need not say to the House that it is now 
settled beyond controversy that a railroad is a 





public highway, and that a railroad company 
isa common carrier, These propositions have | 
been settled by the decisions of the highest 

courts of the States, and also by the decision | 


of the Supreme Court of the United States | 
itself. ! 

The pending bill relates exclusively to in~ 
terstate commerce. It asserts the right and 
the duty of Congress to regulate such com- 
merce as is carried on among the several States 
by means of railroads. It provides two things 
in the nature of regulations. These are, first, 
that persons engaged in this commerce shall 
be prohibited from making unreasonable or 
extortionate charges; and secondly, that they 
shall be prohibited from unjust discrimination 
in the matter of charges. The bill, Mr. 
Speaker, is therefore simply declatory of the 
common Jaw itself. 

My first duty is to make clear to the House 








this proposition. I say that, according to 
common law, a common carrier is bound to | 
carry for all persons who may apply to him, | 
Without unjust discrimination, and for a reas | 
sonable compensation ; and that the common 
law, like this bill, prohibits both unreasonable | 
charges and unjust discrimination. This doc- | 
trine of the common law was announced by 

the Court of King’s Bench in England as early 

a8 1703, by a no less distinguished judge than 


Lord Chief Justice Holt himself, who, in de- 
livering the opinion of the court in the case of 
Coggs vs. Bernard, reported In 2 Lord Ray- 
mond’s Report, says that the common carrier 
“exercises a public employment.” 

Later than that, in the same court, the doc- 
trine was laid down in mere emphatic lan- 
guage, at a time when Lord Mansfield was a 
member of the bench. In the case of Harris 
vs. Packwood, which is reported in & Taunton, 
and which was decided, I believe, in 1810, the 
decision of the court, as announced by Law- 
rence, judge, has these words: 

I would not, however, have it understood that carriers 
are at liberty by law to charge whatever they please. 
A carrier is bound by law to carry everything which is 
brought to him, for a reasonable sum to be paid for the 
same carriage, and not to extort what he will. 

The doctrine of the common Jaw on this 
subject is summed up by Judge Redfield, who 
is, as I presume every gentleman here will 
concede, the very highest authority in this 
country upon the general subject of railroads 
and the laws which govern them. In an arti- 
cle published in the American Law Register 
for January, 1374, he detines the duties of com- 
mon carriers thus: 

“Ttis the duty,” he says, “of common carriers 
to carry for all who apply for reasonable 
compensation, and to make no unreasonable 
or unjust discrimination among those who de- 
sire to employ them.” 

And he cites a long list of authorities, which 
any gentleman may examine if he choses, and 
which will leave no doubt whatever as to the 
soundness of the proposition. 

The same author, in a work published some 
years ago—“ Redfield on Carriers and Bail- 
ments”—announces the same doctrine, in 


| these words : 


Carriers of goods and passengers, who set themselves 
before the public as ready to carry for all who apply, 
become a kind of public offieers, and owe to the publie 
a general duty, independent of any coutract in the par- 
ticular case. 

The supreme court of Massachusetts, in the 
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ease of the Fitchburgh Railway Company vs. 
Gage, which is reported in 12 Gray’s Reports, 
398, quoted and indorsed the language which 
I have quoted from 3 Taunton. 

So, Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt of 
the proposition I lay down, that these common 
earriers, like all other common carriers, are 
bound by the common law to do the very 
things which this bill requires that they shall 
do. I may be asked, then, if the common law 
supplies a remedy which covers the whole 
ground, why we need any legislation. I an- 
swer that although the right which the coms 
mon law gives is the same which it is proposed 
to give by this bill, yet that the remedy which 
the common law affords is entirely inadequate. 
It is true, sir, that whoever believes he has 
been wronged and injured by extortionate 
charges, or by unjust discrimination, may 
bring his action at common law against the 
railroad company which has injured him. 

But every lawyer knows that the only rem. 
edv that he can get is his actual damages. No 
individual can afford to engage in a litigation 
with a railroad company in such a case, for the 
reason that the sum to be recovered will, in 
every case, prove to be much less than the 
costs and expenses of the suit. The purpose 
of the bill, then, is, in a word, to enforce the 
rights which the people have under the coms 
mon law, against these great corporations 
which are engaged in this commerce, by suit- 
able and sufiicient penalties. Gentlemen will 
see by examining the bill what these penalties 
are. I have not time now to go into detail. 

Taking it. then, as a clear proposition, that 
the duty which this bill requires of these car- 
riers is reasonable and just, and is precisely 
what the common law itself require, I pro- 
‘ceed now to discuss the other questions which 
arise upon this bill, and they are these: Has 
Congress power to regulate commerce among 
the several States, as carried on by means of 
railroads? If so, may that power be exer- 
ised by providing against extortionate and 
unreasonable charges and against unjust dis- 
crimination, leaving the courts and juries, as 
the common law does, to decide what is and 
what is not a reasonable charge, and what is 
and what is not an unjust discrimination ? 
And, if the power exists, and if it. extends 
thus far, is it expedient for Congress to exer- 
cise it? 


CONCRESS CAN REGULATE INTERSTATE RAIL~ 
ROAD COMMERCE, 


As to the question whether Congress has the 
power under the Constitution to regulate such 
commerce as is carried on by means of rail- 
roads among the several States, I shall have 
eccasion to do little beyond merely quoting 
from the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United Stotes. because this is no longer an 
open question. That Congress has this power, 


and that it is exclusively in Congress, is now 
settled. I do not say how far the power ex. 
tends. I do not undertake, at this point, to 
enumerate the things which Congress may do 
under this power; but I do say that no lawyer 
who examines the decisions upon this subject 
can maintain for a moment that Congress does 
not have this powér, and that it does not ex- 
tend to the regulation of commerce as carried 
on by railroads, It is one of the wonderful 
things in connection with the Constitution of 
the United States, it is one of those things 
which exhibits the wisdom of our fathers who 
framed it, that it has shown its capacity to 
adapt itself to all the exigencies which have 
arisen in that eventful period of history since 
it was adopted. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, when our fathers 
inserted in the Constitution the provision un- 
der which I claim this power, namely, that 
“ Congress shall have power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes,” 
the convention which adopted that provision 
did not have in its eve a commerce conducted 
by means of railroads, because railroads had 
not been thought of at the time the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. But they were too wise to 
limit the power of regulation to any particular 
mode of carrying on commerce. If they had 
limited it tothe kind of commerce that existed 
at that day, and to the kind of vehicles by 
which commerce was carried on at that period, 
the power would only have extended to com- 
merce carried either by wagons on land or 
sailing vessels on water. Steamships and 
steam cars were not then engines and agencies 
for carrying on the commerce of the country 
as they are to-day ; but they wisely made the 
Constitution an instrument of enumeration 
and not of definition. They used the word 
“commerce,” and the Supreme Court has well 
decided that that word means commerce how- 
ever carried on, by whatever means, whether 
on land or water, whether on steamboats or 
steam-cars, 

I wish to call the attention of the House, 
Mr. Speaker, very briefly to the authorities 
upon which I base my declaration here, that 
we have power to regulate this class of 
commerce, which is my first proposition ; and 
I will in the first place ask the clerk to read 
an extract from the opinion in the case known 
as the Clinton Bridge case, reported in 1 
Woolworth, Circuit Court Reports, from the 
language of the opinion delivered by Mr. 
Juctice Miller, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, then sitting in the circuit court. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Another means of transportation, equal in importance 
to the steamboat, has also come into existence since the 
Constitution was adopted. By it merchandise is trans- 
ported across states and kingdoms, in the same vehicle 
in which it started. The railroad now shares with the 
|} steamboat the monopoly of the carrying trade. The 
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one has, with great benefit, been subiected to the control | 
of salutary congressional legislation. Is there any rea- 
gon why the other should not be? However this ques- 
tion may be answered in regard to that commerce which 
is conducted wholly withiu the limits of a State, and 
which is therefore neither foreign commerce nor com- 
merce among the States, it seems to me that when these 
roads become parts of the great highways of our Union, 
acting an important partin a commerce which embraces 
many States, and destined, as some of these roads are, 
to become channels through which the nations of Eu- 
rope and Asia shall interchange their commodities. there 
can be no reason to doubt that to regulate them is to 
regulate commerce both with foreign nations and among 
the States, and to refuse to do this is a refusal to dis- 
charge one of the most important duties of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. McCRARY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to read a paragraph from the article to 
which I have already referred, written by 
Judge Redfield, and I may have occasion to 
refer to this article several times. I do this 
because of the high standing of the author of 
the article. He tells us in the article itself 
that he has been engaged in the investigation 
of this subject of railway law, as a specialty, 
for « long time, almost the period of the life 
of a generation. 

Every gentleman knows that he is the 
author of a number of works which constitute 
standard authorities in this country upon va- 
rious subjects, and that upon this particular 
subject he is the autlior of a work which I do 
not hesitate to say stands at the head of the 





authorities in this country. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Does the, 
gentleman refer to Judge Redfield, formerly | 
of Vermont and now of Boston? 

Mr. McCRARY. Ide. | 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. He is! 
the very highest authority. 

Mr. McCRARY. It is not only because he 
is the very highest authority, as the gentle- 
man suggest, but there is another reason why 
I wish to give prominence to his opinions in 
this discussion, and that is, that he belongs to | 
that school of politicians who have always 
been very jealous of the encroachments of 
Federal power upon what are denominated 
the rights of the States. 

Upon the question which I am now discuss- 
ing, as to whether this power extends to the 
regulation of that commerce which is carried 
on by railroads, Judge Redfield uses this lan- 
guage: 

The power of Congress in regard to interstate com- 
mnerce—that is, commerce between different States, 
whether two or more—is most unlimited, by the very 
terins of the National Constitution, It extends as far 
as the national sovereignty extends. In regard to the 
regulation of fares and freights upon existing railways, 
Congress has the same power to regulate commerce 
among the States, whether upon land or water, and to 
the same extent that any national Legislature has to 
regulaie upon its railways or its vessels or ships of any 
kind. This will become very apparent by the consid- 
eration that this power resided, to its fall extent, exclu- 
sively in the States before the adoption of the national 
Constitution, and that it was transferred entire to the 
national Government by enumerationg among the ex- 





clusive powers delegated to the national Government 


the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States. 

The point to which I am now calling the 
attention of the House was fairly and squarely 
decided in a very recent case from the State 
of Pennsylvania, and reported in 15 Wallace’s 
Reports, known as the State Freight-tax case. 
In that case the qnestion was as to the consti- 
tutionality of a statute passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, which imposed, or un 
dertook to impose, a tax upon the tonnage of 
all freight carried upon railroads chartered by 
the State of Pennsylvania. That-.statute was 
attacked upon the ground that to impose a tax 
upon such freight as was carried across the 
State, or carried from within the State to a 
place without the State, was in the nature of 
a regulation of commerce, and therefore was 
beyond the power of the State, and within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the national Govern- 
ment. And the Supreme Court of the United 
States held the affirmative of both proposi- 
tions. 

It held that to impose a tax upon freight 
carried on lines extending from State to State 
was a regulation of commerce, because it was 
the imposition of a rule or regulation for con- 
ducting and carrying on that commerce. And 
it held, secondly, that being in the nature of 
a regulation of commerce it was not only be- 
yond the power of the State, but it was exclu- 
sively within the power of the National Gov-~ 


jernment. I cannot read at length from this 


opinion. Suffice it to say, it is an exhaustive 
treatise in itself upon the whole question. 
The opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice 
Strong, and I may say, in passing, that I 
think he has not a superior upon that bench or 
any other inthe land. I can take time to read 
but a few pasaages from his opinion: 

Beyond all questions, the transportation of freight, or 
of the subjects of commerce, for the purpose of ex- 
change or sale, is a constituent of commerce itself. 
* * * * Nor does it make any diffeerence whether 
this interchange of commodities is by land or by water. 
In either case, the bringing of the goods from the seller 
to the buyer is commerce, 

Upon the other point, as to whether this 
power is exclusively in Congress or not, I 
wish to quote from the same authority, as fol- 
lows: 

It has indeed often been argued, and sometimes inti- 
mated by the court, that so far as Congress has not leg- 
islated on the subject, the State may legisiate respect- 
ing interstate commerce, 


Then comes this language, to which I wish. 


to call attention: 


Yet, if they can, why may they not add regulations. 


to commerce with foreign nations beyond those made 
by Congress, if not inconsistent with them? For the 
power over both foreign and interstate commerce is 
conferred upon the Federal Legislature by the same 
words, And certainly it has never yet been decided oF 
this court that the power to regujate interstate as well 
as foreign commerce, is not exclusively in Congress, 
Cases that have sustained States laws, alleged to be reg- 
ulations of commerce among the States, have been such 
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as rel.ted to bridges or dams across streams wholly 
within a State, police, or health laws, or subjects of a 
kindred nature, not strictly commercial “regulations.” 

Then.comes the final decision of the court: 

However this may be, the rule has been asserted with 
great clearness, that whenever the subjects over whieh 
a power to regulate commerce is asserted are in their 
nature national, cr admit of one uniform system or plan 
of regulation, they may justly be said to be of such a 
nature as to require exclusive legislation by Congress. 
Surely transportation of passengers or merchandise 
through a State, or from one State to another, is of this 
nature. 

By this case, then, it is distinctly held, first, 
that wherever the subjects over which the 
power to regulate is sought to be exercised are 
in their nature national, so as to admit of one 
general and uniform system of regulation, 
there the power to regulate is exclusively in 
Congress, and, secondly, that the carrying of 
freight from one State to another is of this 
character. 

There is, then, Mr. Speaker, no room to 
doubt that [ am right upon my second propo- 
sition, namely, that this power of regulation, 
whatever it may be, however far it may ex- 
tend, may be applied to the regulation of that 
kind of commerce which is carried on among 
the several States by means of railroads. 


CONGRESS MAY PROHIBIT EXTORTION AND 
UNJUST DISCRIMINATION IN CHARGES, 


Let us inquire then, Mr. Speaker, in the 
next place, whether this power to regulate this 
commerce may be exercised by providing, as 
this bill proposes, that persons engaged in it 
shall not be guilty of extortion or of unjust 
discrimination. If this is not a regulation of 
commerce, will some gentleman tell me what 
itis? Is it nota rule for the goverment and 
control of the persons engaged ip this com- 
merce? The rule is that they shall charge 
only that which is reasonable ; the rule is that 
they shall not be guilty of unjust discrimina- 
tion. 
A regulation is simply a rule. The regulation 
of commerce, as was declared by Chief Justice 
Marshall in the opinion in Gibbons vs. Ogden, 
is the prescribing of rules for carrying on 
commerce. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I will not ask the House 
to rest upon my opinion on this subject. I 
wish to call attention now to some authority 
upon this point. In no case among the many 
in which this power to regulate commerce has 
been discussed has the subject been considered 


so exhaustively as in the great case of Gibbons | 


vs. Ogden, the opinion in which was an- 
nounced by Chief Justice Marshall himself. 
I beg the indulgence of the House while I 
ar (not at any very great length) from this 

ecision, upon the question as to the nature 
and extent of the power conferred upon Con- 
gress by the Constitution of the United States 
to regulate commerce among the several 
States. Chief Justice Marshall says: 


If these are not rules what are they ?| 


| To what commerce does this power extend? The 
| Constitution informs us, to commerce “with foreign na- 
| tions and among the several States, and with the Indian 
| tribes.” It has, we believe, been universally admitted 
| that these words comprehend every species of commer- 
| cial intercourse between the United States and foreign 
nations. No sort of trade can be carried on between 
| this country and any other to which this power does 
}notextend. It has been truly said, that commerce, as 
| the word is used in the Constitution, is a unit, every 
| part of which is indicated by the term. If this be the 
admitted meaning of the word in its application to for- 
eign nations, it must carry the same meaning through- 
out the sentence,and remain ‘a unit, unless there be 
some plain, intelligible cause which alters it. The ob- 
ject to which the power is next applied is to commerce 
| “among the several States.” The word “among” means 
intermingled with. 

I wish, gentlemen, to weigh the force of 
this language. Our power is not limited to the 
mere crossing of a State line, but extends to 
all that commerce which is intermingled with 
the States—beginning in one State and end- 
ing in another, and, therefore, in the very 
|nature of things, beyond the reach and con- 


trol of any single State. 





A thing which is among others is intermingled with 
them. Commerce among the States cannot stop at the 
external boundary line of each State, but may be in- 
troduced into the interior. 

It is not intended to say that these words compre- 
jhend that commerce, which is completely internal, 
| which is carried on between man and man in a State, 
| or between different parts of the same State, and which 

does not extend to or etfect otber States. 
I think, Mr. Speaker, there cannot be found 
anywhere a better definition of the appropri- 
ate jurisdiction of Congress and of the line 
| which marks the division between State and 
| Federal power, than is found in the following 

language of Chief Justice Marshall in the 
| opinion to which I am referring: 





| The genius and character of the whole Government 
| seems to be, that its action is to be applied to all the 
{external concerns of the nation, and to those internal 
| concerns which atfect the States generally; but not to 
; those which are completely within a particular State, 
| which do not affect other States, and with which it is 
| hot necessary to interfere for the purpose of executing 
;some of the general powers of the Government. 
|The completely internal commerce of a State, then, 
may be considered as reserved for the State itself. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am now dwelling more 
particularly upon the question as to the nature 
and extent of this power to regulate com- 
merce ; and upon this point allow me to quote 
from this opinion: 

It is the power to regulate, that is, to prescribe the 
rule by which commerce is to be governed. This power, 
like all others vested in Congress is complete in itself: 
jay be exercised to its utmost extent. and acknowl- 
| edges no limitations other than are prescribed in the 





| Constitution. 

‘Yhese are expressed in plain terms and do not affect 
| the questions which arise in this case, or which have 
| been discussed at the bar. If, as has always been un- 
| derstood, the sovereignty of Congress, though limited 
| to specified objects, is plenary as to those objects— 


| Mark the words, Mr. Speaker, ‘‘is plenary 
ias to those objects,”— 


| the power over commerce with foreign nations, and 
j among the several States, is vested in Congress as ab- 
| solutely as it would be in a single government having 
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in its constitution the same restrictions on the exer- | 


cise of the power as are found in the Constitution of 
the United States. 


ence with their constituents possess at elections— 


ciate here— 


are in this. as in many other instances—as that for ex- 
ample, of declaring war—the sole restraints, on which 
they have relied to secure them from its abuse. They 
are the restraints upon which the people must often 
rely solely in all representative governments. 


According, then, to this opinion of Chief | 


Justice Marshall, our power under this clause 
of the Constitution is complete in itself. It is 
plenary as to every one of the objects enumer- | 
ated. It acknowledges no limitations other | 
than those found in the Constitution itself, | 
and is equal in extent with the power of any | 
single government having in its oranic law 
no other restraint than we find in tise Consti- | 
tution. 

Now, sir, will it be said that a power which 
is thus a plenary, a legislative power which is 
thus complete, does not authorize Congress to | 
say to those men engaged in commerce among 
the several States, ‘‘ You shall discharge the 
duties you assume as common carriers under | 
the common law, and this shall be one of the} 


rules and regulations concerning the commerce | 
in which you are engaged?” Will any gentle- | 
man assert that plenary power cannot require | 
of these common carriers the discharge of this | 
plain, simple, just requirement of the common | 
law itself as well as of justice and equity ? 

Allow me, Mr. Speaker, upon this question, 
to read again from the article of Judge Reds 
field. He says: 


We are not aware that any fair question can be 
raised in regard to the right of Congress to control the 
fares and freights upon interstate railways No such 
question has been raised in England in regard to the 
power of Parliament, and we do nut comprehend how 


one could be raised in any country, unless there were | 


some constitutional restriction upon the sovereign 
power, 


The wisdom and the discretion of | 
Congress, their identity with the people, and the influ- | 


power of the American Legislatures, both State and 
national, in the absence of constitutional restrictions, 
should be less than that of the British Parliament. 


Mr. ELDREDGE. Will the gentleman from 


nae ; !Towa allow me to ask hiin a question right 
Which, I apprehend, sir, we can all appre- | ' : q 8 


there ? 
Mr. McCRARY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. ELDREDGE. I would like to know 


|of the gentleman whether he thinks there is 
‘any parallel between the power of the British 
| Parliament and that of the Congress of the 


United States? Does not this distinction 
exist, that Congress has ‘‘only such power as 
is expressed in the Constitution,” while the 
power of the Parliament of Great Britain has 
no constitutional restraint, but is held by itself 
and by the Government of Great Britain to be 
without limitation of power; that the British 
Parliament is held to have all the power 
which any government can exercise, while the 


| Government of the United States must find in 


its Constitution the express right to power 
for whatever it shall attempt to do? 

Mr. McCRARY. I might concede to my 
friend from Wisconsin, whom I know to be 
an extreme advocate of the doctrine of States- 


| rights, that Congress has no power except that 


which is expressly conferred by the Constitu- 
tion itself. I do not concede that. We have 
established national banks, and we have done 
a great many things where the right was de- 
rived, not from express provision, but fair and 
necessary implication; for the purposes of this 
argument, however, I can plant my feet upon 
the extreme doctrine of the State-rights Democ- 
| racy, and still maintain my position against 
|the gentleman fram Wisconsin or anybody 
| else, because nobody can deny the declaration 
| of Chief Justice Marshall, that as to powers 
| expressly conferred:upon Congress, the juris- 
| diction and sovereignty of Congress is supreme 
;and plenary, and what power can be greater? 
| It acknowledges no limitation unless the lim- 
| itation is found in the Constitution ; and there 


And J may as well say here, as I failed to is no limitation in the Constitution upon the 
do it in more appropriate connection, that the | power of Congress to regulate commerce. 

Parliament of Great Britain has for many! Now, I say again, as I said a while ago, 
years provided for the regulation of fares and | that we can adopt this proposition if it be in 
freights on the railroads of that country. And | the nature of a regulation. Is it not in 
if Chief Justice Marshall was right in saying | the nature of a regulation? In deciding the 
the power of Congress over the subject, is| State freight-tax cases, the Supreme Court of 
plenary, and is as great as that of any single | the United States put their decision solely and 
govern nent, then of course it follows that| entirely upon the fact that to put taxes upon 
Judge Redfield is right in saying that no fair | commerce or upon freight to be carried from 
question can be made as to the power of Con-| one State to another was in the nature of a 


gress to enact this regulation. 
I read again from Judge Redfield: 


In the absence of all such restriction the supreme 
power might impose conditions upon existing compan- 
jes which would annihilate their businessat once. But 
of course we name this only to show the unlimited 
hature of the power, and not because we suppose it 
would ever be resorted to. This is admitted by all in 
regard to the legislative power of the British Parlia- 
ment, and we have never been able to find any one who 


could assign any sensible reason why the legislative | 


| regulation; and therefore they held that, as to 
all freight carried from one State into another, 
jand as to all freight carried across a State, this 
regulation can only be provided by the action 
|of Congress. I desire toread a sentence from 
ithe opinion of Mr. Justice Strong in this 
| case: 

| Then why is not a tax upon freight transported from 
State to State a regulation of interstate transportaiion 
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and therefore a regulation of commerce among the 
States? Is it not prescribing a rule for the transporter 
by which he is to be controlled in bringing the subjects 


ef commerce into the State and in taking them out?) eB : 
| placed upon its own power, it has in no case, 


There is the test which the Supreme Court 
puts, in order to determine whether this thing 
Is a regulation of commerce or not. Is it any 
less, I ask again, a regulation to provide that 
the transporter shall be limited in his charges 
to such as are reasonable and to such as are 
just and equitable? 
Speaker, I am entirely justified in saying that 


both upon authority and upon reason, the) 
proposition contained in this bill is a fair regu- | 


lation of commerce, and that if it be adopted 
it will be held to be a proper and legitimate 
exercise of the power of Congress to regulate 
commerce. 


THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION IS EXPEDIENT. 


But I must pass on to say a few words as to 
the question of the expediency of this meas- 
ure. It may be said that it is not expedient 
to pass this bill, and possibly it may be said 
that it is not competent for us to pass the bill, 
for the reason that it interferes with the right 
and power of the several States to control the 
corporations created by them. Sir, no man 
believes more firmly than I do that each and 


its indulgence, and will endeavor to conclude 
as soon as I can. 
Whatever restriction a State may have 


because it cannot do it, placed any restriction 
upon the power of the national Government, 
The power of Congress to regulate commerce 


| exists independently of the means and agen- 


I think, then, Mr.) 


cies by which that commerce is carried on. 
‘The power of a State to control its corpora- 
tions must be exercised with reference to the 
subjects over which the State has jurisdiction, 
and the State cannot step out of its proper 
sphere and by a contract made with a cor 


| poration within its limits tie the hands of the 
/national Government in this matter of the 


|regulation of commerce. 
| State to regulate must be limited to such con- 


The power of the 


tracts, transactions and engagements as are 


| subject to be regulated and controlled by State 
‘law, and cannot affect any subject-matter 


every State has a right to control the corpora- | 


tions which it creates. But, sir, when it is 
contended that a State may charter a private 
corporation, and may authorize that corpora- 
tion to engage in interstate commerce, and by 


which comes within the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of national law. 


RATES FIXED BY COMBINATION AMONG RAIL- 
ROADS. 


If, Mr. Speaker, the rates charged by rail- 
road companies for carrying freight and pas- 
sengers were fixed in the manner that most 
prices are fixed, by fair, open, free compe- 
tition, it might not, and I apprehend it would 
not, be necessary for Congress to interpose. 
The wrongs of which we hear so much, the 


| injustice of which there is so much complaint, 


this means defeat the power of Congress to} 


regulate that commerce, then I deny that the 
State has that power. No State has any power 
to charter a corporation and authorize it to 
engage in interstate commerce ; or if it has 


the discrimination which is so common and 
so unjust, probably would never have existed 
if the rates of freights were fixed, as I have 


isaid, by free and open and fair competition. 
| But, sir, every gentleman knows well that the 


that power it must authorize it to engage in| 
that kind of commerce subject to the power of | 


Congress to regulate and to control it. The 
moment a State corporation engages in inter- 
state commerce that moment it comes within 
the power and jurisdiction of the national 
Government, If we were to concede that the 
mere fact that the State has created a corpora- 


tion which has engaged in interstate com- | 
merce deprives Congress of all power over | 


that kind of commerce, we would concede to 


the States the right to abrogate the Constitu- | 


tion itself; we would concede to the States the | 


power to deny the exercise by Congress of the | 


power conferred upon it by the Constitution. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 


Hoar in the chair.) The time of the gentle- 
man from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. ARTHUR. I move that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is moved 


that the time of the gentleman from Iowa be | 


extended. The Chair hears no objection. 


Mr. McCRARY. I thank the House for. 


raies charged by these great corporations are 
fixed not by competition but by combination; 
and it was the shrewd aphorism of old George 
Stephenson, ‘that competition is impossible 
wherever combination is possible.” Upon 
this subject Mr. Charles Francis Adams, of 
Massachusetts, who has made this question a 
study, has given us a better statement of the 
facts than I can give myself. He says, in an 
address recently delivered before a committee 
of the Massachusetts Legislature : 

Take, I pray you, the case ot New York and 
Chicago, two Cities a thousand wiles apart, be- 
tween which raiiroads have been constr eed ag 
fast as private capital could construct them, 


| Every gentleman on this committee knows that 


|not a rate is charged between New York and 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. G. F. | 


Chicago which is not established by combination. 
You now that every time the tarff is to be 


/ratsed or lowered the fr ightagents ¢f the several 


companies meet in Convention, and they decide 


‘how much it shall be raised, or how much it 


shall be lowered, and the ciange azreed upon 
takes effec! upon all the roads on a given day. 
You kuow—every man who has Jook:id into this 
subject knows—that the only competition which 
eXists.is between laud trausportation and water 
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transportation, When water enters into the 
struggle, when navigation opens, then the freight 
agents meet, and rates are reduced ; when the 
lakes freeze up, then the fraght avents meet 
again, and the rates are raised. Whether re- 
duced or raisea, however, the change always is 
the result of combination, 

Agun, let us look at this question from another 
poitef view, The idea of competit on certainly 
implies the existence of several agents. As re- 
gards railroads, however, even the combination 
of competitors is hited to a few localities. Ex- 
cept at competing points—points, that is, upun 
which railroads converge—transp«rtatioa by rail 
is a pure, absulute monopoly, affeeted only by 
municipal law and considerations of sel!-interest, 


and io no degree subject to the influence citber of | 


competition or of supply and demand. Now, 
how large a proportion of all the tuwrs on our 
nilrouds are points of railread convergence? In 
ober words, how many of them can look te com- 
paiton for even a precense of protection against 
Monopoly ? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in confirmation of the 
stttement of Mr. Adams, I desire to call the 
attntion of the House to the fact that on the 
30u day of December last the agents of the 
seveal great trunk lines of railroad extend- 
ing rom the West to the East assembled in 
the sity of New York, and increased the 
prics to be charged upon every pound of 
freigt to be brought from the West to the 


Eastat least 33 per cent., and they were) 


hones enough in the proceedings of their 
meethg to record the reas.n why they did it. 
Was it because they had been charging 
freighs that were too low? 
cause they had made no money during 
the smmer? Not all, Mr. Speaker; but 
becaus the lakes had frozen up, and the com- 
petitio between water transportation and 
land tinsportation had ceased for the time 
being. 

Theproceedings of this meeting, with a 

‘table sbwing both the old rates and the new, 
will befound in the New York Tribune of 
Januar 1, 

Upoithat same subject I beg leave to read 
a paragiph or two from Judge Redfield. He 
says, spiking of railroad commerce : 

It hasecome so indispensable to the very ex- 
istence ¢ the country, and sueh an overwhelm- 
ing womoly, that the very tife cf all the internal 
trade an cominerce of the country is already at 
its merg ard must forever remain so, unless 
Conziesishall interpose some effective remedy. 
‘The Stat; have, as we have seen, no power to 


act ion tt maiter of interstate commun'cuion, | 


and this the principal seat of the difficulty ; 
and if thStates bad now the same power they 
bad uaa the old Confederation, it needs no 
argumento show that forty independent legisla- 
tures cou never agree upon any eff-ctive system 
of Juterste commercial intercourse, or, even if 
t ey coud agree upon such a plan, which is 
scarcely ss than impossible, they liave 50 com- 
bined jacial machinery to curry it into cff-et. 
There ce be no hope of reiief from any imag- 
inuble soce but in the national prerogatives, 


Was it be-| 


And here Jet me ca'l the attention of the 
House to the fact stated by Judge Redfield, 
that we are driven to one of two alternatives 
—either the regulation of this vast and rapidly 
increasing commerce among the States by 
national] legislation, or else that it shall re- 
main permanently without any regulation at 
all, and I ask gentlemen to consider seriously 
whether this great commerce, whether these 
vast combinations, whether these powerful 
monopolies which have to do with the rights 
and interests of all of our forty millions of 
people, ought to be left entirely free and inde- 
pendent of any legislative control or regula- 
tion whatever. 

The question now confronts us whether we 
shall allow this commerce to remain without 
regulation, or assert the power which the Con- 
stitution confers upon the Government of the 
United States. Judge Redfield further says: 

The result is entirely certain, that if the rail- 
ways are allowed to pursue the unrestrained 
course now entered upon by them, the expenses 
of transportation will ultimately absorb all the 
profits of interstate trade and manufactures. 
FACTS SHOWING NECESSITY FOR REGULA- 

TION. 

I beg to call the attention of the House to 
a fact or two in illustration of the necessity 
for this legislation, which I find in the speech 
}of Charles Francis Adams, from which I have 
|already quoted. I wish particularly to direct 
the attention of the House to a fact which he 
;states, and which is the statement of one 





| isolated fact which may be multiplied by tens 
of thousands all over the country : 

In this State of Mus-achusetts, since I have 
been a commissioner, a railroad superintendent 
has frank'y acknowledged to me that where 
freight was shipped and paid tor to the end of the 
line, if that freight was switched off at a non- 
competing point but ten miles from where it 
!cime on to lis line, and a hundred miles short 
of its paid destination, he always charged the 
ear containing that freight tweuty dollars extra, 
Twenty dollars for xoé hauling it one hundred 
miles, And he justified his extortion. 

He also, in a note, calls attention to some 
facts which were brought to light at a meeting 
| held in Rochester, New York, by the business 
men of thas place. It appeared that goods 
could be sent from New York to Indianapolis 
for twenty-five cents per hundred pounds, 
when the freight from Rochester to the same 
place was from one dollar to one dollar and 
| a quarter per hundred pounds. One firm had 
| paid one dollar and thirty cents from Roches- 
ter to Hannibal, Missouri, while at the same 
time the same class of freight was shipped 
from Worcester, Massachusetis, to Hannibal, 
for sixty cents per hundred pounds, and from 
Philadelphia for forty cents. But I will no 
delay the House by an enumeration of in. 
stances of this character. Everybody knows 
|it is the experience of mankind that a mo- 
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nopoly is a dangerous thing, and that it is not 
safe to allow, and we cannot adopt as a per- 
manent policy of this country, that these in 
terstate railroads, being above the control of 
the States, shall be permitted to fix at their 
own wil!, and subject to no law whatever, the 
price which they will charge for transportation. 

I would like to quote once more—at the 
risk of wearying the. House—from an author- 
ity which I think will have great weight with 
some gentlemen upon this floor. I mean Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. I read from the second 
volume of his Political Economy. Speaking 
ef railways and canals, he says: 





These are always in a great degree practical 
monopolics; and a government which cuncedes | 
such monopolies unreservedly to a private com 
pany, does much the sume thing as if, it allowed | 
an individual or an association to levy any tax | 
they chose for their own benefit on all the malt 
produced in the country, or on all the cotton im- 
ported into it. To make the concession for a 
Iimited time is generally justifiable, on the prin- 
ciple which justifies paients fur inventions; but 
the State should either reserve to itself a rever- 
tionary prop riy in such public works or should 
retain and freciy exercise the rght of fixing a 
meximum of fares and charges, and from time 
to time varyi! g that maximum. 

Mr. Mill, I may say in passing, was not 
one of those economists who believe in any 
improper or extravagant exercise of the func- 
tions of the Government. 

But [have heard it said, as an objection to | 
the expediency of the legislation now pro- | 
posed, that the charges of these railroads 
were only sufficient to pay a fair dividend or 
interest upon the cost of their construction 
and operation. Sir, a little investigation cf 
the subject will show that the stock issued by 
these corporations represents, in most cases, | 
far more than the actual cost of their con- | 
struction and their improvement. <A gentle | 
man who has given this subject a great deal | 
of study, who is himself a gentleman of great | 
learning, (I mean Mr. Hubbard, of Boston, ) | 
who has laid a memorial upon this subject | 
before the House, has stated some facts bear- | 
ing upon this subject. He says: 

The Syracuse and Utica section of the New 
York Central railroad, it is said, cost $800,000, | 
and is now represented in stock and debt by | 
$6,800,000. The total capital of the New York 
Central road is over 310,000,000. Its stock divi- 
dends in two years $45,000,000, nearly equal to 
the entire cost of the road. 

Who pays this interest and these dividends 
upon this watered stock? These profits | 
must be made up by exorbitant charges upon | 
the people who patronize the road. | 

The anoual dividend (8 per cent.) paid on this | 
fictitious stcck, is equal to nearly 15 per cent. cf} 
the gross rec-ipts; that is, the raies might be 











| 
| 
| 
| 


one-seventh less than they are if this stock divi- 
dend had not been declared. The directors and | 
stockholders of this corporation are not guilty | 
beyond others: they bave ouly carried out the} 


principles upon which all roads are conducted, 
and which the public has tolerated. 

Sir, is there no remedy for this? Shall 
the Congress of the United States say that 
there is no relief, that no part of the burden 
which these corporations thus impose upon 
the people can be lifted ? 

This gentleman states some other interest- 
ing facts, showing the great value of a com- 
mission such as this bill proposes to organize, 
with power to gather statistics, to compel 
returns, to ascertain facts in regard to this 
commerce. In the State of Massachusetts 
there is such a commission, and one of the 
facts ascertained by the report of that com- 
nission is, that in 1&73 the cost of moving a 
train of cars was $1.26 per mile. Now, thers 
is a basis upon which can be made a ealecr= 
lation from which we can learn how mush 
beyond the actual cost of transportation the 
people of this country annually pay for car 
rying freight over these railroads. Mr. Hw- 
bard calls attention to these facts: 

In the year 1873 about three hundred and ‘fty 
million bushels of grain raised in the valle of 
the Mississippi were traasported by railroar to 
the Atlantic slope; the average freight per bshel 
was 50 cen's. Inthe same year the averag-cost 
per train per mije on all the railrozds in Mssa- 
chusetts was $1.26. 

At this rate, the cost of moving train of airty 
cars, of ten tons each, from the Mississippi river 
to New York, by an air-line railroad, woulchave 
been $1,269, or 12.8 cents per bushel. Allwing 
an equal sum for interest and dividends 1 the 
cost of a ravroud connecting the same poils, or 
50 per cent. of the gross receipts wheatcould 
have been transported to New York at 24. cents 
per bushel—equal to a saviog of $35,0000 oa 
the amount transported. 

Will any gentleman say that that is 2ason- 
able and just?) Will any gentleman sy that 
it is sound policy for us to concede hee and 
now that there is and can be no ramedy?. 

The American people will not >lerate 
such a doctrine. These great corpcations 
and this immense commerce met and 
will be controlled. They will not .e left 
perminently free from any reglation. 
They are not, or ought not to be, abve the 
law. If this Congress shall concludthat it 
cannct regulate them, another Congss will 
be sent here that will hold a differet view. 
There is no more vital question wish agi- 
tates the people of this country thn this, 


| These great and rapidly increasing emmer. 


cial interests imperatively demand reulation 
and control by law. Here is the poer, and 
the only power on earth, which as the 
right and upon which devolves theuty of 
adopting such a remedy as the case quires, 
I hope, sir, this Congress will not hetate to 
discharge its duty in the premises. thank 
the House for the indulgence thr have 
extended to me of speaking almost wice as 
long as I intended, and much Jon;r than 
the rules allow. 
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The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. , 
No, 1885) to regulate commerce by railroad among the | 
several States— | 

Mr. G. F. HOAR said: | 

Mr. SpeaKen: I have been so entirely con- | 
tent with the able and lawyer-like argument | 
of the chairman of the committee, and the | 
eloquent and original presentation of this ques- | 
tion made by the gentleman from Illinois, | 
(Mr. Huriput,] and the very thorough, in- | 
structive, and practical statement made by the | 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. | 
Witson,} that I had no personal desire to| 
take part in this discussion. But it so | 
pens that I am the only member from New | 
England upon the committee which has re- | 
ported the bill. 

This demand is for cheap transportation, a 
matter deeply interesting to the people of! 
the Northwest, but essential to the life of the | 
community to which I belong. We have no| 
considerable water-power. Our State, it is| 
sometimes said, produces chiefly granite and 
ice. We have to bring coal, which is the 
motive-power for all our industries, through 
other States from the sea-board. We have to 
bring from other States and from Canada the 
lumber and the brick which compose our 
dwellings. The food which feeds our work- 
ingmen comes from the West ; while the iron, | 
the wool, the leather, the cotton, are brought | 
half-way across a continent, and by the skill | 
of our workingmen are wrought into ma- 
chinery, cloth, shoes, and other articles for the 
comfort of man, and then carried back again 
to be sold in their new form to the people who 
produce the material. There is not an hour 
of the day’s life of a Massachusetts working- 
man in which he does not feel the pressure of 
the unjust demands of the railroad ; there is | 
not an article of his necessity or his luxury | 
into the price of which they do not enter; 
there is not a product of his skill, there is not 
an ambition of his life, whether for wealth, for 
honor, or for usefulness, which is not affected 
by the railroad, and upon which it does not 
press as a burden, whenever it is permitted to 
make an unjust charge. 

I do not wish to bring any partisan consid- 
erations into this debate; but I consider myself 
specially instructed by the vote of the last re- 











publican convention of my own State to give 
the best consideration and the most anxious 
care to the solution of this question. Iask the 
Clerk to read this resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the adoption of a policy which shall 
so reduce freights on railroads that the raw material, 
food, and coal of the West and South shall be exchanged 
at the least possible cost for the manufactures of New 
England, interesting to the whole country, is vital to 
the industries of Massachusetts; that the powers vested 
by the Constitution in Congress to regulate commerce 
between the States includes jurisdiction over this great 
subject; and that we call upon Congress and our State 
Legislatures so to exercise all their powers over the rail- 
roads of the country as, without injustice to them, may 
reduce freights and fares to proper rates and secure the 
advantages of these great highways to the whole people 
free from all preference or monopoly. 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
presents to us a twofold question, two ques- 
tions which gentlemen who have opposed it 
seem to me to have constantly confounded. 
One is, ought the power asserted in this bill to 
be exercised by the Government at all? The 
second is, in the distribution of the great gov- 
ernmental forces between the nation and the 
States, which shall rightfully exercise this 
power ? 

In considering the first question, let us leave 
out for a moment any subtle constitutional 
distinctions between the national and State 
authorities; let us lay aside all questions of 
local self-government and of national power 
and authority, and let us consider whether it 
is wise, whether it is safe, whether it is not 
imperative, that the power which this bill 
seeks to exercise of restraining to a reasona- 
ble charge the price of transmission over the 
great railroads of the country of passengers 
and freight should be exercised by Govern- 
ment. Now, we agree that there are many 
things which we may constitutionally do which 
it is not wise or expedient or politic to attempt. 
We agree that in dealing with the question 
whether we shall pass a sumptuary law, it is 
entirely unimportant to inquire whether the 
Constitution in any case gives us authority to 
pass that law, because we are agreed that it is 
inexpedient and an invasion of the rights 
of the citizen to undertake to contro] his 
action in that particular, But, in determin- 
ing whether that principle is applicable to 
this case, let me ask the attention of the 
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House for a moment to the consideration 
exactly what it is that this bill undertakes to 
do. There is no attempt inthis bill to fix the 
price between the consignor and the carrier. 
The bill provides two things: First, a mild, 
cautious, simple, experimental remedy for a 
known common-law right. That is the first 
thing that it does. The second is, that it 
enacts that an obligation which attaches to 
public carriers everywhere in the civilized 
world, which attends upon the public carrier 
in every State so long as he is within the State 
authority, shall continue to rest upon him 
when he goes into the domain where the 
national authority is paramount and exclu- 
sive. That is all. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what was the English 
common law when the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted? The English 
common law provided that a person who took 
upon’ himself the office of a public carrier was 
thereby bound to all mankind to carry freight 
for a reasonable price. He could not charge 
what he deemed to be proper himself, but 
must carry the freight for a reasonable price 
and without unjust discrimination for all 
comers as they presented themselves. 

Now, how was that rate enforced? It was 
enforced in two ways: First, by the courts. 
If a carrier undertook to assert his lien on the 
goods he carried, and refused to deliver them 
to the owner, he would be a wrong-doer, it 
would be a conversion, unless it turned out 
that he was claiming only a reasonable sum, | 
the burden of proof being on him to show that 
his charge was reasonable. And, second, if| 
the owner of the goods was compelled to pay | 


| 


| or carrier, to be certified and published in such manner 
as is therein mentioned; and that no such common 
| wagoner or carrier should take fer the carriage of such 
| goods or merchandise above the rates and prices so set, 
| upon pain to forfeit for every such offense the sum of 
| five pounds to be levied and recovered as is by the said 
| act directed; and whereas no rates for the carriage of 
| goods from distant parts of the kingdom to the city of 
! London, and places adjacent, have been yet settled, and 
| Several common wagoners and carriers have from thence 
| taken occasion to enhance the price of carriage of goods 
| to the prejudice and obstruction of trade. 
| Be it therefore further enacted by the authority 
| aforesaid, That if any common wagoner or carrier shall 
j after the 10th day of June, 1748, demand and take any 
| greater price for the bringing of goods to the city of 
| London, or to any place within the bills of mortality, than 
|} is allowed and settled by the justices of the peace for 
| the county or place from whence such goods are brought, 
| for the carrying of goods from London to the said county 
or place, every such carrier or wagoner shall, for every 
| such offense, forfeit and pay the sum of five pounds, to 
| the use of the party aggrieved to be recovered and 
| levied in the manner by the last-mentioned act directed, 
| or by distress and sale of his goods, by warrant under 
| the hands and seals of any two justices of the peace for 
the counties of Middlesex or Surrey, or the city of Lon- 
| don, or city and liberty of Westminster, 
| You will see. Mr. Speaker, the little En 


| glish carrier, who carried merchandise from 
| the hamlet tothe metropolis from time imme- 
| morial, had his rates of charge fixed by the 
jcourt of sessions. Every considerable town 
|and city in this country to-day does the same 
thing for the hackmen—fixes an absolute 
| limit of rate of charge for the carriage of pas- 
| sengers to protect the public from extortion. 
| Mr. WILLARD, of Vermont. Will the 
{gentleman allow me to ask him a question 
| right here? 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLARD, of Vermont. Does the 
gentleman hold that the Congress of the 
United States has the same power to control 





to the carrier an unreasonable sum, he could | state i 
sue the carrier and get back the excess. That | the public highways in Massachusetts that the 
was the first remedy which the English law) Parliament of England has to control the 
afforded. | public highways of the British realm ? 

The second remedy was this. I ask the clerk| Mr. G. F, HOAR. Of course, I make no 
to read the passage I have marked from a such claim. But the gentleman’s question is 
statute of 21 George II, chapter 28, section 3, "ot pertinent now. T am now dealing with 
which is a repetition of a prior statute of Wil | the question whether this thing should be done 
liam and Mary. I ask the House to listen to a all, leaving the question of how far it should 
the law which was in existence when our) be done by the State and how far by the nation 
fathers framed the Constitution and with | toa later stage. — I am not at this moment in- 
which they were familiar, a law which pre- | (iting whether it shall be done by Congress, 
vailed in regard to the little carriers in En- | but whether itshall be done by anybody. This 
gland, who transported merchandise from the | bill does not even go so for as to undertake to 
hamlet to the market town or to the metro- 40 to the railroad what every city and town 


polis. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


And whereas by an act made and passed in the third 
year of the reign of King William and Queen Mary, en- 
titled “An act for the better repairing and amending the 
highways, and for settling the rates of carriage of goods,” 
it is enacted: That the justices of peace of every county 
and other place within the realm of England, or do- 
minion of Wales, should have power and authority, and 
they were thereby enjoined and required, at their n 


ae 





respective quarter session after Easter, yearly, to assess 
and rate the prices of all land carriage of goods whatso- 
ever to be brought iato any place within their respec- 
tive limits and jurisdictions, by any common wagouner 


|does to the hackmen, and what the English 
law did to the wagoner. The bill simply pro- 
vides that a commission shall be appointed 
| which shall fix the limit above which, if the 
| railroad desire to go, it shall not go unless a 
| jury to which it may appeal shall say that the 
limit-of the commissioners was wrong. 

It merely changes the burden of proof, and 
it changes it-in only one of the two cases 
which I have supposed. If the railroad un- 
| dertakes to hold on to the goods and the owner 
| replevins them, the burden of proof is now 
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| 
everywhere upon the railroad to show that it | 
charged only a reasonable price. And if the | 
owner of the goods sues the railroad to recover | 
back an excess, in that case the burden of 
proof is on the owner to show that the sum 
demanded was excessive. This bill simply 
says that in sucha suit the burden of proof! 
shall be changed, and that the railroad shall 
in all cases, where it has exceeded the limit 
fixed by the commissioners, be bound to show 
that the sum it charged was reasonable. It 
puts the burden of proof upon the parity that 
knows all the facts, upon the party familiar 
with the subject, upon the party an whom it 
would be just and equitable the burden should | 
rest in all such controversies. That is the | 
whole of this terrible bill in which my friend | 
from Vermont [Mr. WILLARD] finds a dan- | 
ger to local self-government and the liberty of | 
the people. That is the whole of the remedy | 
which it undertakes to offer. Why, sir, it is 
milk and water compared with the complaint 
and the evil it undertakes to redress. 

My friend from Vermont says all the citi- 
zens should be left free; that the question of | 
how much the public carrier should charge 
should be left to be settled by a contract be- 
tween the carrier and the owner of the goods ; 
that it is a violation of public policy for the | 
Government to interfere in a contract between | 
citizens. Is the citizen left freenow? Is not 
a contract of a public carrier with a citizen a 
contract in which the Government has already | 
interfered ? | 

Who is the public carrier with whom we; 
have to deal? What are these railroads ?| 
In the first place, the Government has dele- | 
gated to these railroads its power of eminent | 
domain. They present themselves to the 
people with the sword of eminent domain in 
their hands, carving out for themselves great 
highways across the continent, over the land 
of the private citizen against his will, of 
which highways they enjoy a complete mo- 
nopoly. The Government clothes them with 
vast corporate powers; it delegates to them 
powers of quasi legislation ; it gives them the 
security and the vast strength of aggregation 
of wealth without personal jiability under 
contracts. 

Now, what are the powers which these rail- 
roads exercise? They are not powers which 
the private citizen can wield. They are not 
private powers, but powers expressly derived 
from Goverhment. The power of the Ameri- 
ean railroad to-day is one of the strongest 
forces on this earth. The railroad crossing a 
State, crossing the continent, can put its finger | 
upon this or that spot of the earth’s surface, | 
upon this or that populous town and city, and 
say to it, “ You shall grow, or you shall 
dwindle; poverty, desolation, hardship, or 
wealth, manufactures, trade, shall grow upon 
this spot at our will.” It can say to the act- | 





ive politician and the able lawyer, and the 
most influential citizen, “Come into our 
service, and you shall have power, wealth, 
fame, prosperity; resist our will, and you 
shall be stricken down and destroyed in all 
the ambitions of your life.” 

This isa power not like that of the State gov- 
ernment orthe national Government,laid down 
at the end of astated period of one year or four 
years; it is a power not like that which gov- 
erns State or nation, watched by a jealous and 
hostile opposition ; but it is a power permanent 
as the undying corporation itself, permanent 
as wealth. permanent as the State, permanent 
as civilization itself. 

I have mentioned rewards which the railroad 
has for its servants. But how is it with its mas- 
ters, with the men whom it does not govern, but 
who govern it? For them it has in unmeasured 
degree the two supreme objects of human de- 


'sire—wealth and power. One of the great rail- 


road kings of the country has accumulated a 


| fortune compared with which the revenues of 


empire are mean. It was said of another, by an 
eloquent orator the other day, that ‘‘ He starts 
from San Francisco on his journey across the 
continent, and every sweep of his garment 
knocks down a Legislature.” The tendency 
of things is, while the number of miles of 
railroads in the country and the amount of 
their business is rapidly increasing, to con- 
solidate them and place them practically 
under the control of a few corporators. 

The number of miles of railroad in the 
United States at the close of 1873 was 71,564. 
The amount of ‘capital stock was $2,072,251,- 
984; total debt, $1,999,741,597 ; total cost, 
$3,728,416,958. Gross traftic for 1873, $478,- 
885,597 ; net receipts over operating expenses, 
$174,350,913. The last two items relate to 
54,454 miles, all that are reported, on which 
the net income applicable to interest and divi- 
dends equals $3,201 per mile. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the notion entertained 
by my friend from Vermont of civil liberty 
and of interference with the right of the 
citizen is this: that these powers, these func< 
tions—so vast, so irresistible, so eternal—shall 
be delegated by the Government to irresponsi- 
ble men who wield them; and that it is a 
violation of the right of the citizen when we 
come in and say that we will establish a board 
who shall declare what shall be the maximum 
charge they shall make on freight, and that 
the declaration of this board shall simply 
change the burden of proof in a law-suit. 

Mr. WILLARD, of Vermont. I presume 
the gentleman does not intend to misrepresent 
me. 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. Certainly not. 

Mr. WILLARD, of Vermont. I said ex- 
pressly in my remarks yesterday that the 
State creating the corporation had entire con- 
trol of it. 
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Mr. G. F. HOAR. The gentleman said 
that too; but he said also that for the Gov- 
ernment to enter upon this province was an 
invasion of, and interference with, the right 
of the citizen. I shall come presently to the 
question how far a State and how far the na- 
tion can deal with this particular subject. 
The gentleman from Vermont either agrees 
with me or disagrees with me. Does he say 





| know that in England the effort has been 
| made for forty years, with all the powers of 
| Parliament, to regulate the railroads, and that 
| it has been abandoned as hopeless ? 

| Mr.G. F. HOAR. The working people of 


England are not yet adequately represented 


| 

|. . . 

/in Parliament. The people of America are 
| represented in Congress. 


Mr. KASSON. Parliament does exercise 


that it is fitting that whatever government has | this authority of regulating railroads. 


jurisdiction over the particular question shall | 
somewhere or somehow regulate the charges | 
of these railroads ? | 

Mr. WILLARD, of Vermont. I confess— | 
I do not know but I ought to say I am sorry | 
to be obliged to confess—that I fear no Gov: | 
ernment regulation can cure the evil; and I | 
think the gentleman will find the same opin- | 
ion substantially expressed in the report of | 
the Massachusetts commissioners. | 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. Then, Mr. Speaker, the | 
sturdy descendant of the heroes of the Green | 
Mountains is not willing to undertake the | 
duty of protecting the American citizens | 
against the encroachment of these railroads | 
because he is afraid he cannot do it. This is 
the other alternative. Now, when the con-| 
vention of railroad managers meets in Buffalo, | 
as soon as the canals freeze, and fixes the 
charges for freight, where do they get the 
power which enables them to affect the value | 
of every bushel of wheat throughout the en- 
tire Northwest? Do they not get it from the 
Government? Are they not themselves the 
creatures of law ? 

If a dozen truckmen meet and agree that 
for carrying half a mile the trunks of pas- 
sengers coming by rail to a station they will 
make a small increase of a shilling in the 
price, they are held amenable to the law. 
But the convention of railroad presidents 
may meet at Buffalo, when the canals freeze, 
and lay their taxes on the products of the 





Mr. G. F. HOAR. Yes, sir. Under the 
law of Parliament every English workman is 
entitled to find one train by which he can go 
out of Manchester, or Liverpool, or London, 
to his little home in the suburbs at a price 
not exceeding a penny a mile. That is one 
regulation which Parliament has made. There 
is scarcely a detail of the contract between 
the freighter and the railroad, the public car- 
rier, which is not regulated in England by 

arliament. I not only do not know the fact 
which the gentleman’s question supposes to 
exist, but I believe the entire reverse to be 
the case. 

Mr. BUCKNER. My idea on the subject is 
obtained from a report now before me, made 
by the board of railroad commissioners of 
Massachusetts, in which they state that all the 
efforts in this direction have entirely tailed to 
accomplish anything in England. 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
address myself to the second question. As- 
suming that it is a duty of Government and 
that it is politic for Government to undertake 
it to the limited extent which this bill pro- 
poses, I now ask the House to consider 
whether, in the distribution of power between 
the nation and the State, what this bill pro- 
poses is the duty and the function of Congress. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. I understood the gen- 
tleman just now to claim the same powers for 


this Government that the Parliament of Great 
Britain exercises with reference to the English 


Northwest and the industries of New England, | people. 


subtracting 10, 20, or 50 per cent. from the 
value of each man’s day’s work; and it is 


Mr. G. F. HOAR. I made no such claim. 
Mr. ELDREDGE. Does the gentleman 


considered impolitie for the Government, | claim that under our Constitution the Federal 
which represents the people of the United | Government can exercise the same powers as 
States, to undertake to control the creatures it | the Parliament of Great Britain exercises? 


has itself made! Commerce between New 
York and San Francisco, the products of great 


Mr. G. F. HOAR. No, sir. 
Mr. ELDREDGE. I understood the gen- 


regions of the earth’s surface, the motive |tleman to argue that because the British Par- 
power, the raw material of great manufactur- | liament regulates the prices which passengers 
ing States, the food and clothing of millions! on railroads shall pay, and other matters of 
of Americans, may be enhanced in price by | detail, therefore in this country the Federal 
a like combination, and the people which | Congress can do the same thing. 





loaned them its sovereignty shall, according | 
to the theories of government of some gentle- 





Mr. G. F. HOAR. I make no such claim. 
Mr. ELDREDGE. I understood that to 


men who have addressed the House, be for-| be the gentleman’s position. 


ever powerless to restrain them ! 


Mr. G. F, HOAR. The gentleman did not 


Mr. BUCKNER. Will the gentleman al-|do me the honor to listen to what I said. 


low me to ask a question ? | 


Mr. G. F. MOAR. Certainly. 


Y 


Vhat I said was that I was dealing with the 


question whether, to the extent which this 


Mr. BUCKNER. Does not the gentleman | bill proposes, government in some of its fune- 
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tions or modes of exercising power should go. 
I was saying that the railroads were them: 
selves wielding the powers of government in 
dealing with citizens, and that therefore the 
gov ernment which had lent the railroads its 
sovereignty had a right to use its power to re 


strain them in dealing with the citizen. I was | 


considering the question whether it was fitting 
that any government should exercise a power 
of this kind. 

Then the gentleman on the other side asked 
me whether I was not aware the Parliament 
of England had tried to do it but failed. I 
said no; that they had very largely, and in 
many instane es, succeeded. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to the extent of the ju- 


risdiction over this question which the Consti- | 


tution confers upon Congress the States are 
powerless. Congress has ‘the exclusive power 
to regulate commerce among the States, and, 


therefore, so far as this isa regulation of com- | 


merce among the States, so far the thing must | 
be left undone or must be done here. The} 


that subject is the constitutional function of 
Congress, When, therefore, it issues a man- 
date on that subject to a corporation, unless it 
has reserved the power so to do in the charter, 
the corporation is not bound to obey. The 
State cannot rightfully say to the corporation, 
“We could not alienate our legislative au- 
thority.” It never had legislative authority 
over that subject. 

This argument is all ina nut-shell. The 
; regulation of commerce is the regulation of 
the exchange of commodities. The exchange 
‘of commodities iscommerce. The regulation 
of commerce with foreign nations is the regu- 
lation of the exchange of commodities with 
foreign nations. The regulation of commerce 
among the several States is the regulation of 
the exchange of commodities among the sev- 
eral States. An essential part of such an ex- 
change is the conveyance of the commodity 
from the seller to the buyer. Regulation is 
the prescribing of a rule or law, or fixing the 
|condition. To regulate the exchange of com- 








gentleman from Vermont [Mr. WILLARD] | modities is to prescribe the rule, or law, or 
has counfounded, it seems to me, two things. | condition under which such an exch: ange shall 
I concede that a State which creates a corpor- | take place. An essential part of the regula- 
ation has the right to prohibit that corporation | tion of commerce, therefore, is the prescribing 
from engaging in commerce among the States | rules, or laws, or conditions of the conveyance 
at all. 1 concede the State which creates a/of commodities from the seller to the buyer. 
corporation has the right, if it reserves that The fixing or regulating of tolls, or charges, 
right in the original grant or charter, to pre-|or imposts for conveying commodities from 
scribe the terms and conditions upon which the seller to the buyer is the prescribing a 
the corporation may engage in commerce ‘condition of that conveyance. It is therefore 
among these States. But ‘that does not grow |a regulation of commerce. 
out of any power of the State over the subject- | Now, whenever the fixing or regulating of 
matter, but grows out cf the power of the | such imposts and tolls properly comes within 


State over the corporation. But the State 
must necessarily, even exercising the power in | 


ithe domain of the law making power, or when- 
ever such imposts or tuils should be regul: ited 


that way, exercise it subject to the terms of | by law, the power which regulates commerce 
the charter in a necessarily imperfect and in- | should properly regulate them. This is the 
complete manner if it is disposed to exercise | settled and unquestioned understanding with 
it at all, which few of the States are. If a} reference to foreign commerce. The Legisla- 
State is indifferent to the exactions made by | ture does not ordinarily regulate raies of 
one of its corporations upon the commerce of | freight charged by public carriers for mer- 
other States in transit, the citizen is withont | chandise brought from abroad; not because 
remedy unless the national authority inter-| such regulation would not be a regulation of 
fere. |commerce, but because such carriers are en- 
Let me state this point again. The charter | | gaged in a business open to unrestricted com- 
of a corporation has been held to be a contract. | petition, and it is deemed inexpedient to regu- 
When a State creates a corporation it may | late commerce in that respect. But it exercises 
doubtless reserve in the charter the power to| the power to regulate foreign commerce for 
control it. If it has made no such reserva-| the protection of the interests of the public in 
tion, it may still exercise over it such legisla-! many respects where competition does not 
tive control as it could over individuals in like | afford such protection. 
cases. I concede further that a State cannot! Now, we have here a case where the public 
by contract, either with a corporation or an | | | carrier engaged in commerceamong the States is 
individual, alienate its legislative powers. But | not restrained toa very considerable extent by 
unless it has in some way reserved the right | competition—where, as I have said, we lend 
to do so, it cannot impose upon a corporation | him the forces and powers of sovereignty for 
any duties, obligations, or restraints which are | the exercise of his great public functions, and 
not within. its gener al legislative authority | therefore it becomes the duty of a tribunal or 
over individuals. The State cannot prescribe | Legislature authorized to fix the rule of law 
the rule to individuals engaged in commerce | governing persons engaged in commerceamong , 
among the States, because the regulation of | the States to fix the rule of law for him. 
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I confess, Mr. Speaker, I am astonished at 


the arguments which convince some of our | 


able and intelligent friends on the other side 
when they wish to deny to American people 
the power of protecting themselves against the 
oppression of the instruments they have them- 
selves created. The most extravagant advo- 
cate of unlimited legislative power never 
resorted to such strained and artificial reason- 
ing as do these gentlemen in their attempts to 
explain away the simple and comprehensive 
language in which the American people have 
asserted their national sovereignty. 

Two gentlemen, Mr. Speaker, to whom I 
have listened with very great respect, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. ARTHUR, ] whom 
I always heat with great respect, and my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Storm] argued that 
the purpose of this clause in the Constitution 
authorizing Congress to regulate commerce 
among the several States was to prevent the 
imposing of duties by one State upon mer- 
chandise in its transit to another. These gen- 
tlemen, however, overlooked the fact, both of 
them, that this matter of duties was expressly 
provided for elsewhere in the Constitution. 
The Constitution enacts, first, that no duties 
on exports shall be imposed by anybody ; and 
secondly, that no duty on imports shall be im- 
posed by any State without the consent of 
Congress, and when imposed the duty shall be 
paid into the national Treasury. So that, in 
inserting in addition the general authority to 
regulate commerce, the framers of the Consti- 
tution had something else in view than pro- 
tecting the business of one State from duties 
or imposts levied on it in its transit through 
another in the form of a duty or impost. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what was that purpose ? 
Let Mr. Madison, the great state-rights man 
of the Convention which framed that Consti- 
tution, answer. Mr. Madison says, in the 
forty-second number of the Federalist : 


To the proofs and remarks which former papers have 
brought into view on this subject, it may be added that 
without this supplemental provision, the great and es- 
sential power of regulating foreign commerce would 
have been incomplete and ineffectual. 

A very material object of this power was the relief of 
the States which import and export through other 
States, from the improper contributions levied on them 
by the latter. Were these at liberty to regulate the 
trede between State and State, it must be foreseen that 
ways would be found out to load the articles of import 
and export. during the passage through their jurisdic- 
tion, with duties which would fall on the makers of the 
latter and consumers of the former. We may be as- 
sured, by past experience, that such a practice would 
be introduced by future contrivances; and both by that 
and a common knowledge of human affairs that it 
would nourish unceasing animosities, and not improb- 
ably terminate in serious interruptions of the public 
tranquility. To those who do not view the question 
through the medium of passion or of interest, the de- 
sire of the commercial States to collect, in any form, 
an indirect revenue from their uncommercial neish- 
bors, must appear not less impolitic than it is unfair, 
since it would stimulate the injured party, by resent- 
ment as well as interest, to resort to less convenient 
channels for their foreign trade. But the mild voice 


of reason, pleading the cause of an enlarged and per- 
manent interest, is but too often drowned before pub- 
| lic bodies as well as individuals by the clamors of an 
| impatient avidity for immediate and immoderate gain. 


| The necessity of a superintending authority over the 
| reciprocal trade of confederated states has been illus- 
trated by other examples as well as our own, In Swit- 
zerland, where the union is so very slight, each canton 
is obliged to ailow to merchandises a passage through 
its jurisdiction into other cantons without an augmen- 
tation of the tolls; In Germany it is a law of the em- 
pire that the princes and states shall not lay tolls or 
customs on bridges, rivers, or passages without the eon- 
sent of the Emperor and Diet; though it appears from 
a quotation in an antecedent paper that the practice in 
this, as in many other instances in that confederacy, has 
not followed the ‘aw, and has produced there the mis- 
chief which have been foreseen here. Among the re- 
straints imposed by the union of the Netherlands, on its 
members, one is, that they shall not establish imposts 
disadvantageous to their neighbors without the general 
permission. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the House will see that 
| according to the declaration of Mr. Madison, 
| this clause was put in the Constitution to pre- 
| vent new devices which might thereafter be 
contrived, other than the imposition of duties 
or imposts, by which one State should burden 
on its passage to the sea the merchandise or 
commerce of another and drive that merchan- 
dise around by circuitious paths. If Mr. 
Madison had foreseen the present railroad 
system of the country he could not have more 
aptly described the evil which might be con- 
trived in the future, which that general pro- 
vision of the Constitution was intended to cure 
by giving this power to Congress, than he has 
by that language in the Federalist. 

The law gives to the carrier a lien on the 
merchandise which he transports. Iam ata 
loss to understand the logic of those gentlemen 
who argue that ‘a State should not be per- 
mitted to impose a tax or duty on merchan- 
dise carried through it to other States, and yet 
insist that it should be at liberty, when it com- 
mits to any of its citizens its power of eminent 
domain, to authorize them to construct and 
control public highways over which, from the 
necessities of the trade, merchandise must 
pass or not be transported at all, and allow 
them to impose on such merchandise liens un- 
limited except by the sense of their own in- 
terests on the part of those who impose them. 
Yet the framers of the Constitution meant, in 
the opinion of my friend from Kentucky, to 
prevent the imposition of a tax by a State for 
its own benefit, and yet allows it to delegate 
to a corporation the power to impose a like 
tax for the benefit of a part, and not the 
whole. 

These gentlemen, in their endeavor to fritter 
and explain away the simple,clear,and compre- 
hensive language of the Constitution, and deny 
its true meaning, find themselves obliged to 
admit the power they seek to destroy. The 


| 





gentleman from Kentucky says that the object 
of this constitutional provision was to secure 
to commerce “ the charity of being let alone.” 
Has it not occurred to that gentleman that our 
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forefathers, usually so exact, adopted the most 
extraordinary language to accomplish such an 
end? In order that commerce might not have 
rules prescribed to it, but might be free, unre- 
stricted, without regulation except by its own 
will, the Constitution, according to him, creates 
a tribunal upon which it confers the power to 
regulate it. The gentleman from Kentucky 
says that by the Constitution they created a 
legislative tribunal, and directed and author- 
ized it to prescribe rules. The purpose of 
putting that clause in the Constitution was to 
his mind in order that these rules might not 
be prescribed. But, Mr. Speaker, the position 
of the gentlemen on the other side, in short, 
is exactly this: that the Constitution gives 
Congress the power to regulate commerce 
among the States, in order that commerce 
might forever not be regulated so far as it is 
commerce among the States. 

It is objected that the carriage of merchan- 
dise across the continent from point to point, 
in distant States, is, when analyzed, nothing 
but a series of successive acts of transport, by 
which each railroad carries the freight within 
its own State only, and is paid only for such 
carriage; that the collecting the freight in one 
sum to be divided proportionately among the 
roads is for the convenience of the shipper, and 
does not make the roads a unit, or change the 
essence of the transaction. This is the precise 
argument which was urged and overruled in 
Gibbons vs. Ogden. It was said by Mr. Oak- 
ley: 

The right of a State to regulate its internal trade ap- 
plies as well to its navigable waters as to its other ter- 
ritory. * * * Is the law in question anything more 
than a regulation of the internal navigation of the 
waters of the State? It does not deny the right of entry 
into its waters to any vessels. It only forbids such ves- 
sels, when within its waters, to be moved by steam. It 
is, therefore, strictly a regulation of internal navigation, 

And by Mr. Emmet: 


The Federal Government can do no act on the navigable 
waters within the limits of the Mnited States which, or 
a corresponding act to which, it cannot do on the land 
within the same limits, 





To this reasoning it was replied by Chief 
Justice Marshall : 

Commerce, as the word is used in the Constitution is 
aunit. * * * Commerce among the States cannot 
stop at the external boundary line of each State, but may 
be introduced into the interior. * Can a trading 
expedition between two adjvining States commence and 
terminate outside of each. And if the trading inter- 
course be between two States remote from each other, 
must it not commence in one, terminate in another, and 
probably pass through a third. 

Mr, Speaker, I wish to answer now two or 
three objections of detail. My friend from 
Vermont [Mr. WILLARD] says that the policy 
of law requires that it should be uniform, but 
that it is impossible that uniform rates should 
be established by this tribunal. But the uni- 
formity is in the rule which prescribes that 
the rates should be reasonable. The law that 
says that every cilizen may recover on a quan- 


tum meruit from his employer the reasonable 
value of his services is clearly a uniform law, 
although the value of the services varies in 
every case which comes before the court. It 
is the uniformity of the rule, not the applica- 
tion. 

But it is said that we are undertaking to 
delegate legislative powers to this commission. 
Not at all, We enact that the common-law 
obligation, which rests upon the public carrier 
everywhere else to charge no more than a rea- 
sonable price and to make no unjust discrimi- 
nation, shall rest upon him also while he 
engages in commerce among the States by rail- 
road. We might very properly further pro- 
vide, that in enforcing this rule by legal pro- 
ceedings the burden of proof of reasonableness 
should in all cases be upon the carrier, who 
is familiar with the subject and who has all 
the facts in his possession. But we do not go 
so far as that. We provide that the burden of 
showing reasonableness shall rest upon him 
only when he has exceeded the rate fixed in 
the commissioners’ schedule. This confers no 
legislative power upon the commission. The 
rule of law by which the parties must abide, 
and which determines their righis, is enacted 
by Congress and applied to the court. The 
commission is merely an aid in determining 
the fact of reasonableness. 

I think the argument against this bill which 
presses the hardest on the minds of gentlemen 
otherwise friendly to it is that it gives vast 
powers to these commissioners, who may be 
weak, who may be corrupt, who may be the 
servants of the railroad. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
felicity of this bill is this: that there is no 
| possibility that these commissioners can do any 
harm. If they do nothing but make complete 
compilation of the railroad statistics of the 
United States they will be worth all their 
salaries. But what can a railroad corruptly 
induce this commission to do? Suppose that 
the commission, acting corruptly, will not put 
down the rates on any line of railroad ; the 
people are exactly where they are now. If 
they put down the rates on all other lines, then 
the freight will go by those other lines, and 
the railroad corrupting the commissioners will 
be left without employment. If they put 
down the rates on one line, no competing line 
will have gained anything by corrupting the 
commission. We may have lost the salaries 
of the commissioners, but that is all. It is 
impossible for human ingenuity to conceive a 
case where a railroad could corrupt these com- 
missioners in a manner that could do any pos- 
sible harm to the public. 

Mr. HAWLEY, of Connecticut. Might not 
the commissioners make the rates too low ? 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. Yes, sir. But if the 
commissioners fix them too low the railroad 
may still go toa jury. This commission sim- 
ply changes the burden of proof in a suit be- 
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tween the railroad and the shipper of goods, 
and says that if the railroad go beyond a rea- 
sonable rate, the rate fixed by these commis 
sioners, they shall be liable for extortion. The 
railroad company may always protect itself by 
going to a jury; but if a railroad or a combi- 


nation of railroad companies has corrupted | 


the commissioners so that they do not put 
down the rates low enough, why the citizens 
do not get the benefit of changing the burden 
of proof in their suits, and the -bill in that 
particular does no good. But it does no pos- 
sible harm. Some gentlemen seem to suppose 
that these commissioners will put up the rates 
beyond the point to which such competition 
as exists would bring the rates and charges 
down. . Notat all; the railroad companies can 
get no possible advantage in making an over. 
charge by corrupting the commissioners. 

My friends, however, who use this argument 
seem to me to make an argument which, if 
legislators of America bring themselves to act 
upon it, involves the surrender of the Repub- 
lic itself. No statesman, in my judgment, 
will ever lead the American people, no states- 
man will ever be useful to the American peo- 
ple, no statesman will ever apprehend the 
sublime forces or the sublime destiny of this 
Republic who does not learn, in spite of evils, 
in spite of mistakes, in spite of corruption, to 


trust the Republic and the ideas which are its | 


strength and safety. We have planted upon 
this continent a people who believe that, what- 
ever may be the frailties or vices of men, jus- 
tice, equality, righteousness, will eventually be 
wrought out by freedom; who believe that the 
governing forces of the Republic may be safely 
wielded by the intelligence of a free people. 
When that fundamental maxim is forgotten, 
you have no alternative but to go back to the 
despotism from which our forefathers escaped. 

Gentlemen, however, will remember that the 
powers which this bill creates are powers of 
the courts and jury. The commissioners but 
change the burden of proof; that is all. 
ultimate power, the ultimate administration, 
the ultimate strength of this bill rests in the 
confidence which Congress is willing to put in 
the jury who are to try the cases and in the 
courts who are ultimately to declare the law. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to say one word in 


The | 


tennial celebration coming off in Philadel- 
phia. Under the gentleman’s bill no railroad 
could bring any merchandise to that city at 
half-price for the celebration. The Pennsyl- 
vania Central is a part of the line running 
from San Francisco to Philadelphia, and it 
would have to charge, under the iron and in. 
flexible rule of the bill proposed by the gen- 
tieman from Ohio, the same rate on freight 
from San Francisco to Philadelphia that it 
would for bringing some machinery four miles 
from the suburbs. It would have to charge 
the same price for bringing freight from fifty 
miles eastward from Omaha as for carrying 
freight fifty miles westward from the city of 
New York. 

Mr. SMITH, of Ohio. The gentleman 
entirely misunderstands the bill. 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. I have it here, and 
have read it very carefully. Let me see what 
it provides : 

That no railroad company shall make any discrimi- 
nation in its rate of charges between persons doing 
business with such company for the transportation of 
alike amount of freight, of like class, for a like dis- 
tance, over the line of connecting lines of railroad 
owned or operated by it, when such freight is being 
transported from one State to another, or to or from 
any foreign nation. 


What I said would not apply to freight 
brought into Philadelphia from any part of 
Pennsylvania, but it would apply to freight 
brought to Philadelphia from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH, of Ohio. Not at all. 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. Well, that is the plain 
meaning of the bill. But there is another 
| point. The gentleman’s bill wholly overlooks 
| one great fact in railroad transportation, and 
/it is this: The freight cars upon a railroad 
|going one way may be full, while in going 
jthe other way they may be largely empty, 
land a railroad company ought to have the 
| right in determining the rates of freight going 
| over their road to consider the fact that there 
| will, of course, be a great dearth of freight 
going in one direction and a superabundance 
of it going in the other. This bill utterly 
prohibits any such consideration from enter- 
ing into the rates of freight. It prohibits a 
jrailroad company from making any terms 
| whatever by which a person sending a very 
| large amount of freight may contract by the 





| 
| 
| 


regard to a proposition which has been made | year, or for the transportation of an unusually 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Smirir] to; large amount. It is a simple, inflexible, iron 
substitute for the present bill a bill which} rule. A similar law, as I am informed by 
seems to me not only to be extremely unjust | the gentlaman from Illinois, has been declared 
to the railroads, but to be utterly impractica- | unconstitutional by the supreme court of the 
ble in application. His bill provides simply | State of Illinois. That court bas held to be 
that railroad companies shall in all cases} unconstitutional a bill framed on the princi- 
charge the same rate for the same kind of| ple of this bill of the gentleman from Ohio. 
freight carried the same distance. ‘I had designed, Mr. Speaker, to add some- 

It ought to be entitled ‘*A bill to prevent a | thing on one or two other points, but J think 
railroad from ever putting down its prices in | I ought not to detain the House longer at this 
any case.” For instance, you have the cen-| time. 
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REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. 
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In the House of Representatives, 


THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 1874. 


The House having resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Wooprorp in the cbhuir,) proceeded to the consideration of the special order, being 
the bill (Hl. R. No. 2064) making appropriations for the legislative and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 1875, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GARFIELD said : 

Mr. CuaixMan.. I regret that I have to ask the attention of the Committee of the 
Whole at so late an hour of theday; but in the present condition of the public business 
Tam unwilling longer to delay the consideration of the appropriatiun bills, 

The bill now pending before the Committee of the Whole is the best gauge by which 
to measure the magnitude and cost of the nationai Government. Its provisions extend 
to every leading function of the Governmentin the three great departments—legislative, 
executive, and judicial—and includes the civil functions of the military and naval 
establishments. It appropriates tor all the salaries and contingent expenses of all the 
officers and employees of the civil service. If its provisions could be thrown upon canvas, 
they would form an outline mup exhibiting the character and the magnitude of the 
Government of the United States. 

This is the proper stand-point from which to study the public expenditures, to 
examine the relation of expenditures to taxation, and of both to the prosperity and well. 
being of the nation. 

What the House may do with this bill will be the test of what they will do with the 
appropriation bills generally. Their action upon this bill will lay the base line from 
which the scale of our expenditures for the coming fiscal year is to be measured; and it 
is for that reason, Mr. Chairman, that I ask the attention of tae House, not only to the 
bill, but to the larger question of our expenditures und our revenues. A very wise man 
said many years ayo, concerning the finances of a European kingdom, that if one of their 
annual budyets alone should survive the next deluge, if it were the only fragment left 
after dry land appexred, from that annual budget alone could be read and reconstructed 
the entire history of the nation. 

A government isan artificial giant, and the power that moves it is money—money 
raised by taxation and distributed to the various parts of the body-politic according to 
the discretion of the legislative power. 

NECESSARY EXPENDITURES THE Ba@@1S OF FINANCIAL POLICY. 

The necessary expenditures of the Government form the base line from which we 
Measure the amount of our taxation required, and on which we base our system of 
finance. We have frequently heard it remarked since the session began that we should 
make our expenditures come within our revenues—that we should ‘cut our garment 
according to our cluth.’”? This theory may be correct when applied to private affairs, but 
it is not applicable to the wants of nations, Oar national expenditures should be mea- 
sured by the real necessities and the proper needs of the Government. We should cut 
our garment so as to fit the person to be clothed. If he bea giant we must provide 
eloth sufilcient for a fitting garment. 
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The Committee on Appropriations are seeking earnestly to reduce the expenditures of a 
the Government; but they reject the doctrine that they should at all hazards reduce the g 
expenditures to the level of the revenues, however small those revenues may be. They a 
have attempted rather to ascertain what are the real and vital necessities of the Gov- % 
ernment; to find what amount of money will suffice to meet all its honorable obliga- 4 
tions, to carry on all its necessary and essential functions, and to keep alive those public z 
enterprises which the country desires its Government to undertake and accomplish. t 
When the amount of expenses necessary to mect these objects is ascertained, that amount § 
should be appropriated ; and ways and means for procuring that amount should be pro- 
vided. t! 

There are some advantages in the British system of managing their finances. In the u 
annual budget reported to the House of Commons, expenditures and taxation are har- ¢ 
nessed together. If appropriations are increased, taxes are correspondingly increased. ii 
If appropriations are reduced, a reduction of taxes accompanies the reduction, 

On some accounts, it is unfortunate that our work of appropriations is not connected § 
directly with the work of taxation. If this were so, the necessity of taxation would be 0 
aconstant check upon extravagance, and the practice of economy would promise, as 
its immediate result, the pleasure of reducing taxation. “4 

v 
SURPLUS AND DE#ICIT, r 

Revenues and expenditures may be considered from two points of view; in r 
relation to the people and their industries, and in relation to the Government and the t 
effective working of its machinery. So far as the people are concerned, they willingly 
bear the burdens of taxation, when they see that their contributions are honestly and sl 
wisely expended to maintain the Government of their choice, and to accomplish those y 
objects which they consi::+r necessary for the general welfare. So far as the ‘tovern- u 
ment is concerned the soundness of its financial affairs depends upon the annual surplus te 
of its revenues over expenditures. A steady and constant revenue drawn from sources d 
that represent the prosperity of the nation—a revenue that grows with the growth of a 
national wealth and is so adjusted to the expenditures that a constant and considerable 
surplus is annually left in the Treasury above all the necessary current demands; a sur- di 
plus that keeps the Treasury strong, that holds it above the fear of sudden panic; that FY 
makes it impregnable against all private combinations; that makes it terror to all ) fi 
stock-jobbing and gold-gambling—this is financial health. This is the situation that th 
wise statesmunship should endeavor to support and maintain. of 

Of course in this discussion I leave out the collateral though important subject of W 
banking and currency. The surplus, then, is the key to our financial situation. e2 
Every act of legislation should be studied in view of its effects upon the surplus. Two P 
sets of forces are constantly acting upon the surplus, It is increased by the growth of Q 
the revenue and by the decrease of expenditure. It is decreased by the repeal or re- p 
duction of taxation, and by the increase of expenditures. When both forces conspire n 
against it, when taxes are diminished and expenditures are increased, the surplus dis- 
appears. th 

With the disappearance of the surp!us comes disaster—disaster to the Treasury, dis- al 
aster to the public credit, disaster to all the public interests. In times of pence, when m 
no sudden emergency has made a great and imperious demand upon the Treasury, a by 
deficit cannot occur except as the result of unwise legislation or reckless and unwar- ar 
ranted administration. That legislation may consist in too great an increase of appro- du 
priations, or in too great a reduction of taxation, or in both combined. ar 

HISTORY AND CAUSE OF DEFICITS. 

Twice in the history of this nation a deficit has occurred in time of peace. In both 
instances it has occurred because Congress went too far in the reduction of taxation—so fr 
far as to cripple the revenues and deplete the Treasury. It may be worth our while to Ww. 
study those periods of our history in which deficits have thus occurred, 

I do not speak of periods of war, for then the surplus is always maintained by the th 
aid of lorns; but I speak of deficits occurring in times of peace. From the close of the pt 
last war with England, in 1815, our revenues maintained a healthy and steady growth, 
interrupted only by years of finanial crfgis. A constant surplus was maintained suffi- $0 
cient to keep the Treasury steady and diminish the public debt, and finally complete 
its payment. But in 1833, the great financial discussion, which at one time threatened ify 
to dissolve the Union, was ended by the passage of the compromise tariff of 1833—a 
law that provided for the scaling down of the rates of taxation on imports in each al- wi 
ternate year until 1842, when all should be reduced to the uniform rate of 20 per cent. ha 
ad valorem. 

By this measure the revenues were steadily decreased, and in 1840 the Treasury 
wasempty. During the nine preceding years the receipts into the Treasury had aver- pe: 
aged thirty-two millions a year; butin 1840 they had fallen to nineteen and a half det 
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millions, and in 1841 to less than seventeen millions. True, the expenditures had 
grown with the growth of the country; but no large ur sudden expenditure appeared in 
any of those years. The deficit appeared, and it was unquestionably due to too great 
a reduction of taxation. This deticit brought political and financial disaster. To meet 
it, a special session of Congress was convened in June, 1841, and President Tyler sent 
in his message, in which he declared that by the end of the fiscal year of March 4, 1842, 
there would be a deficit of $11,406,132.98, and a further deficit by September, 1842, of 
$4,845,000. 

In his message of December 7, 1841, he reported a still further deficit and declared 
that these xnccumulated deficits were the results of the too great reduction of taxation by 
th: legislation of 1833. These accumulated deficits amounted to more than all the re- 
ceipts Jor that year. They were to that time what a deficit of three hundred millions 
would be to us to-day. 

I understood the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] to declare that Con- 
gress had never increased taxation in time of peace. Our history does not bear him 
out in this assertion. 

The Congress of 1841-’42 was called upon to repair the wasted revenues by an in- 
crease of taxation. The debates of that body show that the bill they passed was treated 
wholly as a necessity of the revenue. The bill itself was entitled ‘‘ An act to provide 
revenue for the Government.’ It became a law in 1842, and under its influence the 
revenues revived. In 1843 the surplus reappeared, and again the revenues continued 
to grow with the growth of the country. 

Excepting the period of the Mexican war, which, like all other modern wars, was 
supported by the aid of loans, the surplus continued down to and including the first 
year of Buchanun’s administration. During the four years of Pierce’s administration, 
the revenues had exceeded seventy millions a year; but in the first year of Puchanan’s 
term, an act was passed so largely reducing the duties on imports that the revenues 
dropped to forty-six and a half millions in 1858, and a deficit appeared which continued 
and accumulated until the coming in of Lincoln’s administration. 

Let us notice the growth of that deficit. On the Ist day of July, 1857, the public 
debt, less cush in the Treasury, was $11,350,270.63; on the Ist day of July, 1860, the P 
account stood, total debt, less cash in the Treasury, $61,140,497, showing a deficit of 
fifty millions in the space of three years. When Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated, in 1861, 
the debt had increased to nearly ninety millions, and there bad accumu. ..ed a deficit 
of more than seventy millions. And those four years of Buchanan’s administration 
were not years of extraordinary expenditures. Indeed, during those four years, the 
expenditures had not averaged so great as in the last year of the administration of Mr. 
Pierce, The deficit then did not arise from un increase of expenditure, but from a de- 
crease of revenue. For four years the Government had been paying its ordinary ex- 
peuses by the aid of loans at ruinous rates, and by forced loans in the form of Treasury 
notes. Here, as in the former case, the final remedy for the deficit was taxation. 

The first act of the last session of Congress in Buchanan’s term was an act to au- 
thorize the issue of Treasury notes to meet the expenditures of the Government; and 
almost the last act of that session was the act of March 2, 1861, to provide for the pay- 
ment of outstanding Treasury notes, and to meet the expenditures of the Government 
by increasing the duties on imports. This act was passed by a republican Congress, 
and was reluctantly approved by a President whose policy and whose party had pro- 
duced the deficit, and brought financial distress upon the country by cutting too deeply 
and too recklessly into the public revenues. 

Mr. NIBLACK. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. GARFIELD. Certainly. ” 

Mr. NIBLACK. I want to inquire simply whether that deficit did not arise mainly 
from the timidity which Congress felt about increasing taxes in time of peace, and 
which we now feel about assessing additional taxes ? 

Mr. GARFIELD. Quite likely there was timidity about putting on taxes. But 
the deficit was cuused by taking too many of them off, and the surplus was restvred by 
putting them on again. 

Mr. NIBLACK. Is it not the old story over again, an unwillingness to tax unless 
some emergency like a great war compels us to do so? : 

Mr.GARFIELD Iam merely stating the history of these two deficits. Before 
I close I will discuss the question whether we are to have another or not. 

Mr. NIBLACK. I only want to make a note as we go along, for, as the gentleman 
remember, I happened to be here in Congress at that time, and I know that to 
have been the case. 

Mr. GARFiELD. I have been appealing to the past to learn how deficits occur. 

In view of its aistory, L am warranted in the declaration that our deficits in time of 

peace have resulted from legislation that has crippled the revenues, and that such 
deficits have been overcome only by replacing taxes too recklessly repealed. 
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RECENT CONDITION OF THE TREASURY. 

Mr. Chairman, when this House convened in December last, we were startled by the 
declaration that another deficit was about to appear. We were informed that we 
might look for a deficit of forty-two millions by the end of the current fiscal year. 
This announcement was indeed the signal for alarm throughout the country; and it 
became the imperative duty of Congress to inquire as to whether there would bea 
deficit, and if so, to ascertain its cause and provide the remedy. 

In this instance, to the ordinary causes that produce a deficit, there had been super- 
added the disastrous financial calamity that visited a portion of the business interests 
of this country in September last; a panic that jell with unparalleled weight and sud- 
denness, and swept like a tornado, leaving destruction in its track, We have not yet 
sufficiently recovered from the shock to be able to measure with accuracy the magni- 
tude of its effects. We cannot yet tell how soon and how completely the revenues of 
the country will recover from the shock. But we bave sufficient data to ascertain, 
with some degree of accuracy, the part that the legislation of Congress has played in 
producing the situation in which we now find ourselves. 

That we may more clearly trace the legislative steps by which we have reached 
eur present position, I invite your attention to the condition of our finances at the close 
of the war. Leaving out of view the fiscal year ending June 80, 1865, in which there 
were paid over the counter ef the Treasury the enormous sum of $1,290,000,00U, the 
accumulated products of taxation and of loans, we begin our examination with the year 
that followed the close of the war, the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. In that year. 
our aggregate revenues, from all sources, exclusive of loans, amounted to $558.000,000, 
and our expenditures to nearly $521,000,000, leaving us a clear surplus ot $37,000,000, 
These were the gigantic proportions of our income and our payments. From these a, 
a base line we sketch the subsequent history of our finances. From these vast totals 
the work of triple reduction began ; reduction of the revenue by the repeal of taxes; 
reduction of ordinary payments by the decrease of expenditures; reduction of the pub- 
lic debt by applying to it tue annual surplus. 


HISTORY OF SURPLUS SINCE THE WAR. 


I present a table which exhibits in parallel columns the annual receipts and expend- 
itures from 1866 to 1873, and the estimated receipts and expenditures for 1874. These 
columns represent the converging lines that mark the reduction of taxes and the reduc- 
tion of expenditures. As these lines approach each other the surplus diminishes ; 
whenever they touch and cross each other, the surplus is gone and the deficit will 
appear. 


Receipts and expenditures of the Government. 





Seeretary’s | ; y itur ‘ 
ary 3 | Receipts exclusive , EXpenditures — ex- 








For the fiscal year ending— co” re- Of lokiis: clusive of princi- 
. | palofpublic debt. 
Page. | 
June 30, 1366. . . . 2 $5538, 032, 620 06 | $520, 750, 940 48 
June 30, 1867. . : . 33, 34 430, 634, 010 27 | 345, 729, 129 33 
June 30, 186x. : . 24, 25 405, 638, OS3 32 | 377, 340), 284 86 
June 30, 1869. : . 20 370,943. 747 21 | 321, 490, 597 75 
June 80, 1870, . . : 3 411, 255, 477 63 | 3:9, 653, 560 75 
June 30, 1871. : : : 5 333,323, 944 89 292, 177, 188 25 
June 30, 1372. y q ‘ 5 874, 106,957 56 277, 517, 962 67 
June 30, 1873 . . . 4,5 833, 738, 204 67 290. 345, 245 33 











From this table it will be seen that, in every year, save one, since the war, the rev- 
enues have been decreased by the reduction of taxes; and in every year save two the 
expenditures have decreased re 

Two forces have b-en constantly at work, the one reducing expenditures, the other 
repealing taxes. And yet, by the aid of one snd in spite of the other, a handsome 
surplus has been maintained in each of these years. By comparing the two columns 
given in the table, it will be seen that, notwith-tauding the diminution of taxes, the 


surplus increased, until in 1870 it reached $100,090,000. 


REDUCTION OF TAXES SINCE THE WAR. 


Keeping in view the column of receipts into the Treasury, let us call to miad the 
various acts and amounts by which the burdens of taxation have been removed. The 
echoes of the last battle had hardly died away when Congress begau the grateful work 
of reducing taxation. 








~~ 
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By the act of July 13, 1966, internal duties were repealed to the amount of.......... $55,000,000 
By the set of March 2, 1867, internal duties were further reduced by the sum of.... 40,000,000 
By the acts of Febru: uy » Mareh, and July, 1868, internal duties were still further re- 





‘duced by the sum of ’ ® e ‘i - 68,600,000 
By the act of July, 14, 1870, the re uetion wi is: 
On customs. - ‘ ‘ ° ° . . . 
On internal reve nue . . ‘ ° . . . ° ° 
84,526,410 


By the acts of May 1, and June 6, 1872, the reduction, as stated by the chairman of 


the Committee on W: ays and Means, was, for eleven months of last year: 
. $44,365,364 











Oncustoms . ‘ ; ° ‘ ; ; 
On internal revenne ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° . af! 695, 456 

a 62,060,820 

Muking a total reduction, since the close of the fiscal year 1866, of é « $319,527 7,230 


ted, not the totn] that these taxes would have produced if allowed to 


I have here sta 
but the smount they were producing at the dates of their 


remain on the statute books, 
repeal. 

T have now examined the course of revenue and expenditure to the close of the last 
fisenl venr. On the firat day of July, 1878, the Treasury closed with a surplus of 
$43,000,000, of which amount, however, more than $29,000,000 were due to the 
sinking fund. If this year is to show a deficit, it will be because the expendi'ures have 
increased, or because the revenues are diminished from those of last year. 

What are the facts? TI give the figures for the two years, omitting the sinking fund 
from each; those for 1873 as they stand on the books of the Treasury, those for 1874 as 
estimated by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in his speech of Feb- 
ruary 12, as foilows: 

I878—Receipts 5 ; 5 ; ‘ . ji ° . ° $533,738,204 64 
1874—Reccipts . . . . . . . . ° ° = 922 99 





Decrease ‘ ; ° P “#52, 030,281 65 65 

I do not admit the correctness of ews. eatlenndis for the current year. The condi- 
tion of the Treasury has grown better since the gentleman from Massachusetts made 
his speech. But taking the estimate xs he gave it, and considering the situation in its 
worst aspect, the figures of the gentieman from Massachusetts show this: that, compar- 
ing this ‘hee al year with the inst, our revenues have fallen off more than fifty-two mil- 
lions; and therefore, it is undeniably true that if we are about to meet a deficit, that 
deficit will oceur not because increased expenditures have cut away the surplus, but 
because the revenues have suffered a loss of fifty-two millions during the current fiscal 
year—a loss ere millions greater than the surplus of last year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman. how came we to lose this fifty- two millions of revenue, if, in- 
deed, it is lost ? The explanation of that loss can be ‘found by examining our legisla- 
tion that has reduced the revenues. Let us then go back to the month of July, 1870. 

REDUCTION OF REVENUE IN 1870. 

The fiscal year had just closed with a surplus of one hundred millions. It was an 
opportunity to afford relief from the burdens of taxation. Congress determined by the 
actof July 14, 1870, to establish the sinking fund on a firm basis, by making a perma- 
annual support; and having done that, re pealed and re- 


nent appropriation for its { 
That was the repeal which swept away the 


duced inxes to the amount of $84,500,090. 
income tux, although it was to ve collected for the following year. 

The Treasury did not at once feel the whole effect of so sweeping arepeal. In fact 
the income tax, repealed at that date, has been paying revenue into the Treasury ever 
since. During the last year even, we received more than five miltions of revenues from 
back taxes on incomes. 

But, notwithstanding this heavy reduction, another was made in the months of May 
and June, 1872, which more particularly concerns the question of deficit we are now 
discussing. In spite of the reduction of 1870, an unusual am sunt of revenue came pour- 
ing into the Treasury during the year 1872—an amount sufficient, by the aid of reduced 
expenditures, to Jeave a surplus of more than $90,000,000, Was that a stable 
surplus?) Coald it oo relieloowto eontinu+ and increase, even if no further redue- 
tion of taxes were made? Manifestly not. The Trensury had not yet felt the full effect 
of the reduction of 1870. There were paid into the Treasury in 1872, more than nine- 
teen millions of back taxes on articles and occupations from which the tax had been 
removed by the act of 1870. 

. REDUCTION IN 1872 

ration which shouid have been borne in mind by Con- 
We were that vear receiving an smount of revenue 
other yerr, From commercial and other causes, 
heen an uonsusl and abnormal increase in 
se that we eould not expect would con- 
ere $20,000,000 above the average for 








But there was another cor 
gress in its legislatir noi 187 
from customs far in excess of any 
which J will not pause to disenss, there had 
the amount of foreign importations, an incress 
tinne, The revenves frem customs that year w 
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the four preceding years, and ten millions more than in any other year of our history. 
It wus not safe for Congress to calculate upon the continuance of that unusual revenue 
from customs. 

Fu all these reasons it was inevitable that with any further repeal of taxes, the 
years 1873 and 1874 would show a falling off in revenues, resulting from former legis. 
lation; from the natural decrease of revenues from misce!laneous sources ; and from the 
necessary falling off of importations from the unusual amount of the preceding year. 
These facts should have been taken into consideration in the spring of 1872, when it 
was proposed to make further reduction of taxes. No doubt a considerable reduction 
was possible and safe. The best estimate that could be made at that time fixed the 
limit of safe reduction at $50,000,000. 

On the 8d of May, 1872, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, in 
introducing his bill for further reduction of taxes, used these words : 

Fifty millions of reduction of taxes, including the reduction on tea and coffee, [which had 
just been inade two days before,] isthe utmost limit of reduction admitted possible by any 
one who has the slightest responsibility for the administration of affairs for the financial 
credit of the naticn. 

Let it be remembered as a part of the current history of our legislation that the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, speaking not only by the authority 
of his own position, but by the authority of the Treasury Department, declared that 
fifty millions was the utmost limit to which it was safe to go in the reduction of taxes; 
and yet, by the two acts of May land June 6, 1872, Congress cut off from the vital 
revenues of the Government more than $62,000,000, nearly $45,000,000 of which were 
in gold. We have the testimony of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means that the committee of conference, in the final adjustment of the bill, would 
have cut down still five millions deeper, but for the earnest protest of the Treasury 
Department. 

In his speech on the 8d of June, when the chairman presented the conference report 
to the House, he said that when the amount of proposed reduction— 
came to the ears ofthe Treasury officials, they brought down upon the committee official 
statements to show that if we reduced the revenues fifty-eight millions, those who were 
responsible for the aumifsistration of the Government were of the Opinion that we should 
not have enough to pay ime sinking fund. 

But for that protest the reduction would have been five millions greater; it would 
have been $67,000,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if the whole amount of this reduction had afforded relief to the 
people from the burdens of taxation, and had been safe for the Treasury, it would have 
been a cause for public rejoicing. But we have the authority of the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means for the declaration that while the act of May 1, 1872, 
deprived the Treasury of more than $25,000,000 in gold, it did not relieve the burdens 
of the people by a single dollar; that the whole of this vast sum was divided between 
the foreign producer at oneend snd the wholesale dealer at the other. [ quote from 
his speech ot February 14: 

When we (ook off the $25,000,000 from tea and coffee it did not reduce the price to the con- 
sumer of either article one half-penny. I have the prices-current of the country tobear me 
out that I am substantially, if not nathematically, accurate in thestatement that the whole 
of the duty tuken off was divided between the producer at the one end and the wholesale 
dealer at the other. 

If this revenue, thus uselessly thrown away, were to-day coming into our Treasury 
we should have no fear of a deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, it isa grateful task to remove burdens from the industries and the earn- 
ings of the American people. No more grateful work can an American Congress be 
called upon to perform. But while we are relieving the people from the burdens of 
taxation, it should always be borne in mind that we are in danger of so crippling the 
revenues as to embarrass the Government and endanger the public credit. It is a great 
thing to remove all burdensome taxes; but there is danger that while Congress may 
imitate Tennyson’s Godiva, who— 

Took away the tax, 
: And built herself an everlasting name,— 
Yet in so doing, it may cause the public credit to go forth from,a despoiled Treasury, 
and, like the Lady Godiva, ride naked in the streets of the world. We have had 
abounding faith in the elasticity of our revenues. We have found that even reduction 
of rates frequently brings us increased revenues; that the bouyant and almost immortal 
life of our industries will make the tree of our revenues bloum again, how oftensoever 
we may pluck its flowers and its fruits. We think of itasthe fabled tree which Virgil’s 
hero found in the grove of Avernus. Whenever the bough of gold was plucked away, 
another sprang out in its place: 


Primo avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus ; et simili frondeseit virga metallo. 
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But, sir, we may pluck the golden bough once too often. We may pluck away with 
it the living forces of the tree itself. 

Just that mistake has been made twice before in our political history; a mistake 
which has always been atoned for only by planting new shoots on which new revenues 
might grow. 

Mr.COX. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me to ask him a question 2] 

Mr. GARFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. My friend from Ohio in 1872, I think, endeavored to cut down the taxes 
along with other gentlemen on both sides of the House. I would like to know from 
him what part of that action he objects to now; whether it was the removal of the 
duty on tex, or on coffee, or on what particular article? He reproaches us for our 
work. Will the gentleman, then, tell us wherein we were wrong ? 

Mr. GARFIELD. My worthy and learned friend will perhaps be relieved and 
pleased to learn that I was one of that small but unpopular company of twenty-five who 
voted against the repeal of the duty on tea and coffee, beeause they thought it unwise 
legislation. 

Mr. COX. All right. 

EFFECTS OF REDUCTION OF REVENUE ON THE SURPLUS. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is it wonderful, in view of these facts, that our estimated rev- 
enues for the current year should be one hundred and two millions less than the rev- 
enues for 1871? What more is needed to explain this falling off than the admitted 
fact, that since the beginning of the fiscal year 1871, we have repealed and reduced 
taxes to the amount of one hundred and forty-six and a half million dollars? And yet 
with that enormous reduction no man would question the soundness of the Treasury ; 
no man would doubt but that to-day, in spite of the panic and all its effects, we 
should have » s!reng surplus in the Treasury but for the useless repeal of the duty on 
tea and coffee. [do not say that it is necessary to restore that duty. I am pointing 
out the effece of its repeal. With the single exception of the reduction on tea and 
coffee, I have heariily joined in all our legislation to reduce taxation. 

On the 12th of December last, the Secretary of the Treasury addressed a letter to 
the Committee on Ways and Means suggesting more taxes on spirits, tobacco and gas, 
and on several classes of corporations, 

In writing this letter the Secretary surveyed the situxtion as it appeared when the 
worst effects of the crisis were felt by the Treasury. It was at that date that a deficit 
seemed imminent; and it wasthe duty of the Secretary of the Treasury and of the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means to give Congress the facts. 


DEFICIT CAN BE AVOIDED BY RETRENCHMENT. 

If there be a deficit, the duty of Congress is plain. First, to assertain the smallest 
amount by which the necessary expenditures of the Government may be met; and if 
there still be a deficit, to meet it by restoring some of the revenues which we have 
crippled by too great a reduction of taxes. Retrenchment of expenses is the first duty, 
and the performance of that duty may be a perfect and complete remedy ; but I do not 
indorse the doctrine that the expenditures must be cut down, at all hazards, to the 
level of the revenues. If necessary, there must be help on both sids of the ledger. If 
there be a chasm to be bridged, it must be bridged by building from both shores; by 
decreasing the expenditures on one side and increasing the revenues on the other. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the study which I have been able to give to this subject leads 
me to believe that the revival of business from the disastrous effects of the panic will 
so increase our revenues that by the aid of such reduction as may be made in the ex- 
penditures of the next fiscal year no deficit will occur; that the Treasury will not 
go to protest; that the public credit will not be impaired. Even the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [ Mr. Dawes,] who, to say the least, does not paint the situation with 
the color of the rose, tells us that we shall have at the end of the present fiscal year, 
after all our deficiency appropriations are made, # surplus of ten millions. 1 think we 
shall havea larger sum. 

The receipts for toe month of February show a marked improvement. The official 
statement, published four days ago, shows that the debt was decreased during the month 
of February by the sum of $2,590,047.45: and, at the close of February, the Secretary 
estimated that the receipts for the current year will be eight millions more than the 
estimate which he sent to the Committee on Ways and Means at the beginning of that 
month, 

Mr. Chairman, if I have been successful in the presentation of facts, I have made it 
apparent that, whatever danger of a deficit may have threatened the Treasury, that 
dunger has been produeed by two causes: too great a reduction of taxes, and the 
temporary crippling of the revenues by the commercial crisis. The last of these causes 
was beyond the contrel of legislation; but in spite of the storm no question of the 
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soundness of the Treasury would have been raised if it had been kept strong by a 
sufficient surplus. 
ESTIMATES, APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


I come now to speak more particularly of our recent expenditures. 

We have seen how tuxation has been reduced since ihe war; it is now neces- 
sary to inquire what has been done on the other side of the ledger. We have 
thus far been considering the revenues. What have been our expenditures? And 
here, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to turn aside from the main line of discussion to no- 
tice the fact that frequent attempts have been made during the last three months to im- 
press the public mind with the belief that the estimates, the appropriations, and the 
expenditures have not only been extravagant but increasing, in recent years. If this 
is 80, it brings to the door of Congress, and to all those whom Congress has intiusted 
with any share of the responsibility on this subject, an imperative obligation to show 
cause for what they have done. J should notspeak of this but for the fact that it has 
several times been referred to on this floor. That we may know just what the allega- 
tions are, I will quote three paragraphs from the ConGREssIONAL KEcorD. On the 15th 
of December, in the debate on revising the estimates, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Dawgs] said: 

Could I have my own way about it, the knife would go into that Book of Estimates * * 
until the difference between current receipts and expenditures should no longer exist. Sir, 
the Book of Estimates isa marvel tome. When T take up ihat broud book, so unlike that I 
used to carry under my arm, it is most unintelligible to me. The only thing I can realize 
and understand is, that year after year the estimates are going on inereasing, until this year, 
in the face of these exigencies, the grand total of estimates is about twelve millions more 
on it was lust year, and about fourteen millions more than the actual appropriation of last 

In the next place, I call attention toa paragraph in a speech by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Becx,] on the 12th of January. in the debate on the naval appro- 
priation bili he said: 

At the last session of the last Congress, after the last presidential election was over, and 
when members were not soon to be culled to answer tothe people, then, for the first time 
since I have been in Congress, for the first in the history of the country as { believe, Congress 
appropriated 15,329,000 more than all the estimates ofall the Departments. Three hundred 
and eight million dollars was the amount the Departments asked : Congress gave them 
$319,600,'.00, and $4,000,000 more the other day, making $323,000,000, 2: excess of $15,000,000, the 
highest amount ever given in time of peace, and that, too, immediately after the last presi- 
dential election was over. 

And that we may have the whole chapter befere us, I ask the Clerk to read the fol- 
lowing paragraph in the speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes, ] 
made on the 12th of February. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In 1873 the expenditures were $290,345,245.33, und we paid but $43,677,630.05 of the public 
debt. This year our appropriations have gone up from $90,000,000, our expenses for the last 
year, to $319,000,000, without paying one doliar of the public debt. 

Mr. GARFIELD. To these three points, as they represent the three ideas of esti” 
mates, appropriations, and expenditures, I desire now to respond briefly. 1 did respond 
to two of them at the time. I will not pause to notice the rather singular criticism 
made by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] in reference to the bulk of 
the Book of Estimates, except to say that two years ago the Committee on Appropria- 
tions found this fault with the book, that it wus too condensed in ils state- 
ments; that the estimates and the reasons therefor, were not given with suflicient 
detail; and at the suggestion of the committee, the Secretary of the Treasury ordered 
a fuller statement, and gave us u quarto instend of a duodecimo. Now, while the 
quarto is somewhat too large for a pocket companion, yetit happens that the bulk of the 
book is not a measure of the appropriations asked for; that the modest little quarto 
that former chairmen of the Committee on Appropriations carried under their arms 
estimated a great many millions more of appropriations than the swollen quarto which 
IT have had the honor to carry during the last two years. 

Referring to the statement of the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Beck,] it would 
indeed be a grave matter, and one requiring explanation, if Congress had appropriated 
$15,000,000 above the amount estimated as necessary for the publicservice. Lanswered 
at the time that what the gentieman called the estimates of last session were only the 
aggregate given in the regular Book of Estimates sent in on the first day of the session. 
I also showed that from the day that book was sent in until the last day of the session, 
additional estimates were constantly coming in. For instance, a whole book of esti- 
mates of deficiencies, amounting to more than $65,000 000, came in after the regular 
Book of Estimates was printed. I have here compiled from the records of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations a list of those estimates that came to the House or to the com- 


mittee from the several Departments after the Book of Estimates came in, and the 
total amounts to the sum of $23,392,540.36. These were just as really estimates as 
though they had been printed in the Book of Estimates; and when the appropriations 
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of Congress are compared with the estimates, we must compare them with the whole, 
and not with a part. The gentleman was wholly wrong in his allegation. The appro- 
priations made by Congress at the last session were far below the estimates. 

Mr. BECK. Will the gentleman allow me one question right there ? 

Mr. GARFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. sy Is it nota fact that the Secretary of the Treasury, on the Ist of 
December December, 1873—in his Book of Eatimates, page 175, states that all 
the estimates re the year 1874 were $308,323,256, while the gentleman himself has 
stated on this floor that the appropriations were $319,000,000; is not that true ? 

Mr. GARFIELD. This sum of $308,000,000 of which the gentleman speaks is whut 
is found in the Buok of Estimates only, and does not inelude the additional estimates 
which I have just referred to. 

Mr. BECK. Ah, but this is the question: After all these deficiency bills were 
passed on the Ist day of December, 1878, did not the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
Book of Estimates again repeat that all the estimates for the year I874 were 
$308.000,000 ? 

Mr. GARFIELD. He didnot. In this year’s Book of Estimates he states what 
his estimates were for 1874. But that statement is taken bedily, from millions down to 
cents, from the Book of Estimates of the previous year, which book was in print and 
on our tables on the first day of the session, in December, 1872. All this I pointed out 
to the gentleman in the debate some weeks ago. 

Mr. BECK. I will say this, and then I will not interrupt the gentleman further. 
I will make good, when I come to reply to him, not only the statement that we appro- 
priated $319 000,000 when the estimates merely called for $308,000,000, but 1 will 
make goud also that the gentlem: an misled the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means [ Mr. Dawes] by making him admit that the sinking fund was included in 
this yeur’s appr pri: itions, and not in other years, when he ought to have known that 
the sinking tund was included in them all, and I will demonstrate that fact. 

Mr. GARFIELD. When the genileman attempts that demonstration I shall be 
ready to try the question of arithmetic with him. I come now to the last of the three 
paragraphs which L have quoted from the Recorp, and that is the statement of the 
gentleman from Massachusetis, [Mr. Dawes.] 1 would not refer to that statement now, 
particularly in the absence of tae distinguished gentleman, but for the fact that the 
answer which I made at the moment, and which the gentleman very frankly acknowl- 
edged before the House was correct, does not seem to have reached the country at all. 
Accusation goes on horseback while refutation travels very slowly on foot. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts startled the House, at least for a moment, and startled the 
country—t xy the statement which has been read atthe Clerk’s desk, that during the 
current fiscal year the appropriations had swollen from $290,000,000, the figures of last 
year, to $319.000,000, the figures of this year; in other wor ds, that the extravagance of 
Congress had swoilen the expenditures by the enormous sum of $29,000,000. That was 
indeed a startling statement, but the only thing startling about it was the $29,000,000 ; 
and when the correction was made by which the $29,000,000 were taken bodily out of his 
statement the cause of the alarm was gone, and the alarm itself ought also to have dis- 
appeared with it. But, sir, though the correction was mado in open House, I desire to 
show the committes how little the country understands what thecorrection was. The 
daily papers the next morning contained about two eolumns of the Associated Press 
report of the speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and I will read the only por- 
tion of that report which rejates to the correction; 








Mr. GARFIELD criticised some of Mr. Dawss’ figures ,especially those relating to the 
sinking fund. 

I wiil add that the special dispatehes contained a much fuller report. But most of 

the public journals received only the dispatches ot the Associated Press. 
» I have no doubt that the reading public generally understand to this day that the 
first statement of the gentleman from Mussachusetts remains uncontradicted, and that 
we have spent during the current fiscal year nearly $80,000,000 more than during the 
preceding year. 

But, Mr Chairman, it is not just to compare the appropriations of one fiscal year 
with the expenditures of another, for the plain reason that expenditures do not equal 
appropriations. Appropriations are intended to be made large enough to cover and 
more than cover the expenditures. Although there may be deficiencies on some items, 
vet there are always sill large sums of unexpended bulanees to be covered into the 
Treasury exch year, Ib is because of that very diiference between appropriations and 
expenditures that the gentlemun from Massachusetts could point to the fact that there 
were severity-two millions of unexpended balances of former years ready to be covered 
into the Lrensury xt the end of the presént fiscal year. 

T have compiled from the annual and permanent appropriations a statement of the 
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amounts appropriated for each fiscal year si -e 1869, not including the sinking-fund. 
Stating it in round millions the account stauus thus: 





Total uppropria- Dejicieney appropriations 
tions. Jor jormer years. 
For fiseal year ending Jure 3°, 1870 5 ° #°17,000,000 $23,000, 
For fiscal year ending June 30, 1871 5 ; 315,000,000 22,000,000 
For fiscal year ending June 30, 1872 5 : 295.000,000 14, (00,006 
For fiscal year ending June 30, 1873 : . 291,000,000 6,500,000 
For fiscal year ending June 8u, 1874 5 ;: 290,000,000 11,000,000 


From this table it will bo seen that in every vear tbe appropriations exceed the 
expenditures; and that there has been a decrease in the amount of appropriations for 
each of those years. 

In answer to all that bas Leen said on tke subject I peint to the fact that the appro- 
priations made at the last session of Congress, fer the current year, were less than the 
appropriations for any year sinee the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of the gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. RANDALL. 1 move that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] have 
leave to proceed without limit, making his own choice whether he will go on now or in 
the morning 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks that the gentleman 
from Ohio [ Mr. GarrteLp] have permission to preceed without limit. The Chair 
hears no objection, and the permission is granted. The gentleman from Ohio will 
continue. 

Mr. KELLOGG. ‘There is to be a session to-night, and unless the gentleman desires 
to finish now 

Mr. GARFIELD. Iam under obligations to the committee for the courtesy it has 
shown me, and with its permission I preter to go on now. 

REDUCTION OF EXPENDITURES, 

Mr. Chairman, as [havealready said, there have been two years sinee the war in which 
the expenditures were greater than during the preceding years, One was the year 1868, 
when the expenditures appeared greater by $86,000,000 then those of 1367. The other 
was in 1873, when the expenditures Appeares d$12.006,000¢rester than in 1872. ‘This 
jatter vear of increase was the ie vear of my service as chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Whatever sh: of respons ibility belongs to me for that increase I 
cheerfully bear. Not the leas t i ficult part of my task was to follow in the footsteps 
of the distinguished ‘gentleman trom Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes,] whose committee 
had largely reduced expenditures the preceding year; and this made it all the more 
Gitticult to continue the reduction, 

It ought also to be borne in mit d that reduetion of our expenditures cannot be carried 
on indefinitely, The reductions we have made sinee 1866 were possible only because 
we have been coming down from the high level of war expenditures to the new basis 
of pence. It is apparent that we must seon reach the limit of reduction, must soon 
reach a point where the constant and rapid growth of the country, its increase of popu- 
lation and of settled territory, will bring us under the control of the normal law of 
increase; and that thenceforward our expenses must grow with the growth and the 
development of the country. Expenditures thus adjusied are not only neeessary and 
defensibie, but they are the real index by which we measure the health and prosperity of a 
nation. Huve we reached —_ limitof reduction? Ina speech which I delivered on the 
legislative appropriation bill of two years ago, [ ventured to predict that if peace con- 
tinued undisturbed we should resch the limit of possi e reduction in 1876—that by that 
time the interest and premium on th e public debt would be reduced to $95,000 000, and 
tht the total aunnusl expenditures, ineluding this eet would not exceed $230.000,- 
000. Perhaps that was too honetal: aview. The beavy reduction of revenues make- it 
doubtful whether we can reduce the interest to the tigure suggested; and then there 
seems to be 2 sort of immortality in war bills. 

















ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES FOR LAST FISCAL YEAR. 

For the information of th her agens [ have made a careful analysis of the actual ex- 
penditures of the fiscal year which ended on the 30th of June, 1873 I have grouped 
these expenditures into three Sack a heli those payments which were made direetly 
ly the expenses of the Army and Navy; thirdly, ail 

» civil establishment and public works, 


on account of the war; 
other expenditures, including 1 
I. Amounts paid during the fisexl year !873 on necount of expenses growing directly out of the late war: 
Joint Select Committee on Alleged Out sin Southern States. $1, 0&7 20 
Investigations in relation to elections in Louisiana and Arkansas. 20, 000 00 
Payment of judgments Court of Claims.......... 429, 034 70 
Southern claims comission... 52, 800 04 
Tribunal of arbitration at Geneva 62, 210 22 
DORDENBED Ol BU ONAN CHITENCY oo sos is vvscic's's'ss0ss<0 aenbenee's se . ‘ a 181, 654 84 
Expenses of national loan.........seeeeseees Shang ambases sehee Siadigd eee Senbees slienaaenbRcce ns 2, 806, B63 94 
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EMMNO IN I NAUONEL EDL aiinsiscs seusiintereserssaaainesiscue cs secs momeh tine sce mace cacducecses $54, 726 83 
Cost of assessing and collecting internal revenue, jncluding: payments of drawbacks and amounts 

illegally colleeted.......... Dadinivisio ie dee wie sOAisleini sine Suislele sie eleee=s se Seip elesaiesieceses sisaecsis 6, 687, 039 49 
Defending claims for cotton seized... 52 95 









540 55 


Salaries of direct tax commissioners .......... 
Expenses of collecting direct tax in Delaware. 22 46 
Repayment for lands sold for direct taxes....... egaewasclainceis owas xs 9,075 00 


Retus n of proceeds of captured and abandoned property..........--,cceeeeeees oe 1, 960, 679 26 
Collection of captured and abandoned property, records and evidence re ape cting same. 
Refunding internal taxes illegally collected .......cccceccccececcccccees seeeewenecsou . 
Refunding proceeds of cotton seized... ..ccccccccccccccccccccoce 
Premium on bonds purchased in currency 
Payment of interest on the public debt.......... 
Bounties..... ein © ccc ceccescecovccesecescceee cece 465, 

Keeping, transporting, and supplying prisoners of war . ase ; 258, 080 11 
MINCATY tOlGRTRPN vec cievi00ie.0-0:0,6.01000 j : F 17, 220 « 
National cemeteries.........ececeeee = 219 22 




























Maintenance of steam-rams.. ‘ , 548 93 
Gun-boats on western rivers. ‘ : bs 408 28 
Providing for comfort of sick and discharged soldiers.............0. 0c eee tees ee 1,305 79 


Payment of stoppages or fines due National Asylum for Disabled Volunteer Soldier. 
Trave ling expenses of California and Nevada Volunteers. 
Traveling expenses of First Michigan Cavalry..... ‘ 
Commutation of rations to prisoners of war in rebel States. 


Draft and substitute fund.. 42,792 &4 





Appliances of disabled soldic sisiaieieiois 
Transportation of insane volunteer soldiers ..........cccceeceeeeseeccccecee 
Support of Freedmen’s Hospital and Asylum, Washington, D. C.........--. 
Support of Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands (regular) 
Support of Bureau of Refugees. Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands (transfer)...... 
Horses and other property lost in the military service........... Ceseenrcccccsces 
Reimdursing State of Kansas for military expenses..... - 
Reimbirs ng State of Kentucky for military expenses......... eee cecenstocececerecsceseccres 
Refunding to States expenses incurred in raising volunteers. ..........-eeccee eee eeeeeeeeeeees 
Defraying expenses of minute-men and volunteers in Penn wia, er Ohio, Indiana, 

and Ke ET aot sc cen stun ecuscnienvesanans 28, 762 32 
Supplying arms and munitions of war to loyal citizens i in revolted States 945 38 
JOPtUTe OF FeMeraae TAPS. ic cs cvccencasncccsevens vascescseveresveses 2, 051 00 
Claims of loyal citizens for supplies furnished during the rebeilion. 927,910 19 
Bounty for destruction of ene MYDS VOBREIB.. 610 os cceccccsccccccccccs 133, 802 28 
Payment to captors of the rebel ram Albemarle. efasaieyavereie 0191 sceiejaierartie ee 202, 912 90 
Payme “nt to officers and crew of the United States steamer Kearsurge.....-..eeeeee cere cree 141,377 00 
Pensions* ....... “ 29, 359, 426 86 





797, 748 78 


ee ee walbidvetsiveaciicc,- ABT OOe AIG TS) 


Relief acts (variou 





Total. Rae iaisiaiele ore ioieleeiucecoiore sane seastieeaia wacwenem 
i. Military 'y “and nav ral est ablishmente: 

For the Army, after deducting payments for the late war, already mentioned 
in group 1, and for improvements of rivers and harbors, and other 
pubhe works........ ; ° 

For the Navy.... 


$32, 524,548 64 
21,474, 433 61 
—— ——_ 53, 998, 982 25 
III. Civil service proper; being all the expenditures not named in the first and second 
groups: 
1, The civil list, including expenses of legislative, judicial, and executive offi- 
ces of the Government, not including Internal Revenue aud Customs De- 
PEERS EN Si /0.5:<0 <ns's pio e'aieie tina emimiainiyicies bi eicawisleiesis.<s 
Increase of salaries by act of M: ‘arch 3, 1873. 
Foreign intercourse......sccccescecee seeeee 
BOARS. ccc ccceceses -scevicceee eueecese.oes 
Expenses of mints, coast survey, light- -house serv ce, revente-cutter si a 
and marine hospitals.. pale ys Be oneret mere a 418 Ssseieio.ese noe ae 4, 812, 183 58 
Cost of collecting customs dutic an, exclusive of revenue-cutter services and build- 
ing and repairing custom- houses, including the —- of excess of de- 
posits and amounts illegally collected.......eee . <eeenaee 
Deficiencies in the revenues of the Post-Office Department. 
Mail-steamship service.......... . 
Expenses of eighth and ninth census. 
Surve -v of public lands, aud land funds to States. 
Government of Territories.......... coccecccccces 
Steamboat inspection SF Ee nes Re GAB eh ER EON en ES 





16, 026, 321 32 
i, 948, 210 04 
Rn 292, 08 49 
ae z 946 809 53 














er 
32 
B=? 


pay 9i7 50 
2. Extraordinary expenses: 


Investigation of Senatorial election in Kansas..... .+«« 20,000 vd 







Survey of boundary between United States and British possessions... 2, 304 63 
Commissiouers to international penitentiary congress at London.... . 5, 000 00 
Copies of proceedings Of SAME... cece cocececccesssecccceeserees 1, 362 45 
International ¢ Xposition ut Viena. ..e+.see eee reeeeerseeree se 111, 146 26 


370, 813 24 








Payments for coin, nickels, &e., destroy ed by fire ‘at Chicago. 
Miscellaneous... 





3. Public works ; 
Custom-houses, and post- iseneree and repairs and sian Of GAMES ..60005 3, 270, 329 90 
Marine hospitals. nies sete eeeee 61, 928 73 
Light- sous “8 sand repa 1, 408, R5L 49 


ments. Winans la. ie €oe se mmigaienie oie wile nee sisevases 5, 352 452 34 
Arsenals and armorie S, and Military Academy buildings. Laneeneuenwe ene 916,476 33 





* A portion of this amount is for pensions to soldiers of the war of 1812. 
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Pee PUNTERONONS <5. Ss, Sco auacssaueuswed labeasss deeeecberedeseeeccccs 1, 801, 766 92 





Rivers and harbors..........+6-+ eeecceccocce be eeceesocnecces axeee 6, 371, 687 32 
NGVy-VArds. ....2.000.cceesccese puskeboneeseseubeess se pee eeansaies bees 1, 370, 587 06 
Interior Department building..... EMbn debe eebentenks (60bb0ess56cns0nsansens 10, 000 00 
Buildingx, Government Hospital for Insane, Columbia Hoxpital and Colum- 

bia Tostitution for Deafand DuMd., ....0.0500000000csseccesccrssicspasicsccs 179, 800 00 


Improvements of public grounds, streets and avenues in the city of Washing- 
ton, including Washington Aqueduct and bridges across the Potomac 
river, extension of Capitol grounds and Capitol building................. 4, 062, 915 08 
——_—_—— 24, 806, 785 17 


Grand total............ oe iiacta ial eebbsnsbawbeddeceesscoconnes jenekwene eccccccccsses 290, 345, 245 33 

It will be seen by an examination of this analysis that every expenditure enumer- 
ated in the first group is a direct charge of the late war. Now, that firat group amounts 
in the total to $157,262,416.81; that is, 54 per cent. of all the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, excluding the sinking fund, for the last fiscal year. In examining those items 
one by one, I find but a single place where it seems to me there has been any extrava- 
gance whatever ; and that is the expenses of the national loan, to which I will refer 
before Iam done. J ask gentlemen to go over those items, and say what portion of the 
$157,000,000 expended in paying the charges of the war could possibly have been left 
out with justice ? 

In the second group I have placed the Army and the Navy—not counting in the 
publie works for rivers and harbors, navy-yards, arsenals, and the like, that have been 
built in connection with the Navy and the Army, but the net charges of the Army 
and the Navy themselves. These make the second group; and they amount to 
$53,998 982.25; that is just 18 per cent. of the whole expense of the year. 

The third group embraces all other expenditures, and I have sub-grouped them for 
convenience into three heads: First, the civil service proper, the civil establishment 
represented by this bill and other kindred appropriations; secondly, extraordinary 
expenses that came in during the year but of a civil kind; thirdly, public works of all 
kinds grouped together. Now this third group and its sub-greups amount in the total 
to $79,803,847.27, or 28 per cent. of the entire expenses of the Government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, take the results: $290,000,000—54 per cent. directly for the 
war; 18 per cent. for our military and naval establishments; and 28 per cent. for all 
other expenses put together. Going through the items carefully one by one, when gen- 
tlemen attack the economy of this Government they ought to specify the item that is 
extravagant; they should specify the item that is wrongfully there. It will not do to 
declaim against extravagance in general and not specify where it is. 1 have endeav- 
ored, in this statement, te spread out as on an open scroll, the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment; and J ask the help of every man in this House to point out the places in this 
list where real, effective, wise retrenchment can be made. 

It will be observed that in the first group I have placed only those items of expenditure 
which grew directly out of the war; yet it will not be denied that a very considerable 
portion of the expenses in the other two groups were made necessary in consequence of 
the war. But as they all belong to the annual expenditures of our civil and military 
establishments, it is difficult to say just what portion is fairly chargeable to that cause. 

It will not be denied that the vast masses of accounts for bounty, for back pay, for 
materials furnished, for war claims, in all their innumerable forms, that came to the 
Treasury for settlement, have required a very great increase of clerical force in all the 
auditing and accounting departments of the Government; and the numerous payments 
which have been made on account of the war fund up to the current year, show that a 
large portion of the force in all these departments is still employed on this business. 

Again, the destruction of our light-houses along the southern coast, the neglect of 
our rivers and harbors, and public buildings, in all the States lately in the rebellion, 
has brought upon the country the necessity for restoration, repair, and rebuilding, which 
has greatly increased that class of our expenditures. Weare still maintaining an 
increased civil establishment because of the war. And it is in this part of our civil 
administration where we will find most opportunity for retrenchment, where we will 
find it possible to muster out employees and abolish expenditures, which, though they 
have been needed, can be dispensed with in the future without crippling the ordinary 
service of the Government. 

In the pending bill, the Committee on Appropriations have indicated, by legislative 
provisions, such measures of retrenchment as they believe the service will bear without 
njury. And they invite the House to examine, with the closest scrutiny, the items of 
expenditure exhibited in the table I have given, and toaid the committee in pointing out 
places where further reduction can possibly be made. , 

Let our criticisms be accompanied by legislative provisions that will rectify the 
errors we complain of. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have drawn a few conclusions from my own study of these 
groups, as to what can be done. I speak for the Committee on Appropriations when I 
‘pay that we have agreed upon this principle, that we will not undertake to cut the ape 
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ropriations down at all hazards to the level of revenues, however low that level may 
a We do not believe in that. We believe that if a cutting down, such as ought to 
be made for its own sake, does not carry the Treasury through, then it is the business 
of Congress to provide ways and means; it is the business of Congress to tax whenever 
taxation is needed to prevent a deficit. 

But the Committee on Appropriations propose two things: first, that wherever an 
expenditure has grown out of the war, or grown up in any other way, or an abuse 
has crept in, that expenditure and that abuse should be lopped off—in other words, if 
any expense can be mustered out, we propose to muster it out for all future time. Hav- 
ing done that, there is just one other thing we think can be done. Going over the 
proper and fitting expenditures of the Government, if we come to any that can be post- 
poned for a year without seriously impairing any great national interest, we say, 
postpone it. When we have done those two things, we do not propose to cut down 
another dollar anywhere. And if in this bill gentlemen can show us that we have 
anywhere cut into the life of the Government or its necessary functions, we desire to 
restore what has been taken away. If in any place we ought to have increased expend - 
itures or appropriations, and have not done se, point it out and we will move an in- 
crease. 

Guided by these two principles, the Committee on Appropriations desire tu suggest 
in what ways retrenc hment can be made; and to that end I submit the estimates for 
the next year as we find them. It should be understood that the estimates set down in 
the Book of Estimates are not all that we must pass upon. Others come which are 
not written in that book. On page eight of the Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, he states that the estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1875, will be $319,198,736 82. 

‘his amount is given in full detail in the Book of Estimates. It isa large sum. It 
includes all the estimates of what will be used of the permanent appropriations; it 
includes the interest and the premium on the public debt; it includes the sinking fund ; 
it includes almost all the public works; but there are some things which it does not 
include. It does not include the estimates for continuing the work on the State, War 
and Navy Department building. That building, for some reason, has never been re- 
ported in any of the regular Books of Estimates. The reason is, I suppose, it has thus 
tar been under the charge of the Secretary of State, and he sends in his estimates di- 
rect. They have not yet come in; but I understand that his estimate is $1,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year. Again, it does net include the deficiency estimates for nearly 
$3,000,000 which were sent in a few days since. In the next place it includes no esti- 
mate for the centennial celebration, That estimate seems to have sprung up in the two 
Houses themselves, or perhaps it has come to us from the country. Whatever that es- 
timate is, it is to be added to make up the total. It has not yet assumed « very deti- 
nite shepe. In the next place, the estimates of the board of public works are not in 
the Book of Estimates, but come to us from the President direct, and amount to about 
$4,000,000. And finally, there has been appropriated, on an average, for the last two 
years, $3,500,000 in the form of relief acts, pension bills, bills sent te us from the south- 
ern claims commission, which appear in no Book of Estimates anywhere. 

I believe I have now enumerated all the estimates which are likely to come to us; 
and the grand total of all of these is a little over $330,000,000. Large as the amount is, 
itis more than a million less than the corresponding estimates of last year. 

It includes of course the sinking fund; it includes all estimates I can hear of from 
all sources. Of course « large number of these we will not appropriate for; but taking 
that as the outside total of all possible, or at least probable, estimates what reduction 
can we make? The Committee on Appropriations have gone over all the bills with some 
care, ut least far enough to find out what they think will be needed, except one. We 
have made no estimate us to how much reduction can be made in the postal service, 
and for the reason that when the new lettings come im they may change the entire guage 
and basis of the estimates. I therefore leave out of the calculation the post-office ap- 
propriation bill altogether. Leaving that out, I give the following us the facts thus 
fur elicited: We have introduced into the House and passed the Army, Navy, and 
Fortification appropriation bills; and these three bills, as they passed the House, appro- 
priate a total of $11,663,287 less than the original estimates. 

The gentleman from New York made the statement correctly as to the bills them- 
selves, but one item was not give in his statement, the item of a million and a quar- 
ter, estimated for arming the tortifications, which did not go into either bill, and whieh 
the committee agreed to drop, and it was therefore never reported to the House in any 
form. So the turee bills which have passed the House have appropriated $11,500,000, 
in round numbers, below the original estimates, In the bill now under discussion, the 
reduction below the estimates is four and a half millions. One million of this reduc- 
tion results from the repeal of the increased salary law of a year ago. One half 
million more results from the reduction of the number of clerks and other employees in 
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the departments, as proposed by the Committee on Appropriations in the pending bill. 
In the Indian appropriation bill reported yosterday the reduction below the estimates 
is one million, I believe. 

cit PARKER, of Missouri. One million seven hundred thousand dollars, in round 
num bers. 

Mr.GARFIFLD. It is better than I supposed. At the last accounts it wus sup- 
posed it was about one million. 

There now remains to be considered the great Miscellaneous Appropriation Bill. We 
believe it will be possible to reduce on light-houses $1,000,000; on navy yards, $400,- 
000; on arsenals, $300,000 ; or the public buildings and grounds in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which are under the charge of the supervising architect of the capitol and of 
the commissioner of public buildings and grounds, $900,000; and on appropriations for 
buildings under the charge of the supervising architect of the Treasury, $2,500,000; 
making a total reduction in the miscellaneous appropriation bill of $5,100,000. 

The core nittee are of opinion that from the very large estimates for rivers and 
harbors there ought to be a reduction of eleven and a half millions. The estimates 
were nearly sixteen millions, and we have rarely given five millions in any one year. 
The committee believe if fuur millions were given it would be about the average for 
several years, and would enable us to make a reduction of eleven and a half million on 
that bill. 

The pensions will remain nearly stationary. Although the gentlemen in charge of 
that bill authorized me to say to the House that he thinks we can reduce one-haif mil- 
lion, I donot reckon that in, thinking we will probably not be able to make a reduction 
there. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Allow me to say in reference to that reduction that the bill does not 
reduce the pension of any soldier, or soldier’s widow, or minor child. 

Mr.GAKFIELD. Of course not. It is simply that the pensions themselves are 
expiring. 

The Military Academy bill will remain almost precisely at the figures of last 
year. The gentleman in charge of that bill informs me that he does not see now that he 
can make a reduction of more than $10,000 below the figures of last year, for the reason 
that the numberof cadets in the Military Aeademy is increased, in consequence of the 
increase of congressional districts, by forty-nine. Last year the Committee on Appro- 
priations reported in favor of extending the term of study to six years. But that 
proposition was not adopted. Wecannot therefore more than maintain the old level 
as regards the Military Academy. 

The consular and diplomatie bill remains about thesame. It represents the steady 
and even growth of our foreign relations. 

Putting all these items of decrease together, I am enabled to figure up a reduction of 
¥3 1,300,000 below the gross estimates which I have already presented. A large portion 
of this reduction was proposed by the heads of the Departments in their revised 
estimates. 

The reduction here proposed is a reduction of items set down in the Book of Esti- 
mates. That is, itis a reduction from the three hundred and nineteen millions. It 
remains to be considered how much we shall be able to reduce from the other estimates 
which come tous in addition to those of the Book of Estimates. Probably we shall not 
be able to make a Jarge reduction on the deficiencies asked for, for as they now stand 
they are much smaller than the average amount of defieiencies granted within the last 
eight years. 

What Congress willdo in reference to the Centennial Exhibition and}in refer- 
ence to the estimates for the Board of Public Works, and how muci will be appropri- 
ated in the form of reiief bills, claim bills, and pension bills, members of the House 
can estimate as well as I. 

These things ought to be fairly considered by the House and determined on their 
merits. 

It is therefore impossible to say what figure will represent the ultimate amount of 
reduction. But I believe [ am reasonably safe in saying that we can reduce the ex- 
penditures, exclusive of the sinking fund, to $270,000,000 for next year, provided the 
House sustain the Commities on Apprupriations as they have done in the bills already 
reported. _ 

It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that [ have everywhere counted in the sinking 
fund as one of the expenditures which we are bound to meet by every obligation of 
good fuith and wise policy. Lt was unfortunate that no separate account of the sinkiag 
fund was kept until 1859-70, although large amounts of the principal of the public 
debt had been paid off before that tims. For the last four years w> have kept that 
account separate, and now it is included in the regular estimates. The sinking tund is 
the sacred symbol aod shield of the pablic faith. Lt is a perpetual memorial to the 
world that we are paying our public debt. I would far sooner levy additivaal taxes 
than see the sinking tund neglected. 
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When, therefore, I say I believe it possible to reduce expenditures for the next 
year to two hundred and seventy millions, exclusive of the sinking fund, I mean tosay 
that I regard it as the unquestioned duty of Cyngress to provide for three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars to meet our aggregate expenditures including the sinking fund and the 
interest en the publie debt. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to two or three points in concluding 
my remarks upon this bill. I cordially concur with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Dawes] in all his aspirations for retrenchment. But it is important that propo- 
sitions for retrenchment be put into the form of legislation. 

There were several leading points in which the gentleman recommended retrench- 
ment and reform. In the first place, he alluded to the necessity of doing away 
with our permanent appropriations as far as possible. In that he has the cordial sup- 
port of the Committee on Appropriations; for on the 26th day of January, in obedi- 
ence to the directions of the Committee on Appropriations, [ introduced into the House 
two resolutions, of whieh one was an order to report in this bill now pending a propo- 
sition to repeal the law whieh makes permanent appropriations for the expenses of the 
national lean, and to makeit a subject of annual aopeopriation The other resolution 
empowered and directed the Committee on Ways and Means to undertake a like work 
in reference to the laws for collecting customs. 

The system by which we provide for the expense of collecting customs is an old one 
born with Government, which has been subject to constant abuses, It needs, as it has 
needed for many years, thorough revision ; and no committee is so well qualified to 
mike that revision as the Committee on Ways and Means. They are familiar with our 
custom laws and can best determine how the needed reform can be accomplished. 

The Committee on Approp-iations have given at least two full weeks of work to 
the subjeet of the expenses of national loans, and have provided in this bill for repeal- 
ing all laws that make permanent appropriations for those expenses. 

If the committee will indulge me, I will state what was the peculiar difficulty in 
thatcase. During the war, when a great loan was issued, there was added « clause to 
the aet authorizing it, that a certain sum or a certain per cent. of this particular loan 
should be used to pay for the expenses of negotiating it and printing the bonds. But 
in 1872 the Committee on Ways and Means bronght in a biil, which passed without 
debate, making a permanent appropriation of 1 per cent. of all notes and bonds and 
fractional currency issued or reissued in any one year as the expense of the national 
loan And during the past year there were nearly five hundred millions of such paper 
issued and printed at the Treasury Department, making thus an annual appropriation, 
without the revision of Congress, of nearly five millions a year, which the Secretary 
could use at his discretion. 

Out of the appropriations for the expenses of the national loan has grown up the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing with its twelve hunlred employees. There are to- 
day twelve hundred persons employed in that Bureau, and not only the number of em- 
ployees, but their salaries, are regulated by discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
And neside that, in four of the offices of the Treasury Department there are ive hun- 
dred additional clerks and employees whose salaries are regulated only by the discretion 
of the Secretary, and whose numbers are regulated only by his discretion, who are not 
appropriated for in our annual bills, but are paid out of this permanent appropriation 
for the national loan We have undertaken to sweep this law away and fix the num- 
ber of clerks and employees and make an annual appropriation based on the annual 
estimates. We have largely reduced the appropriation. Last year the cost of collect- 
ing the customs was unusually large, and this cost is paid under a permanent appropri- 
ation. It ought not to be so, and we hope thut before this bill is through the Com- 
mitte or Ways and Means may devise a scheme by which we may regulate the cost of 
collecting our revenues from customs, as we have done for the louns, 

The most difficult thing we have encountered is the very great expense of public 
works ; and here Mr. Chvirman,I may say that [ am not hostile to our public works ; 
but rather am proud of them, as far as they are necessary to the public service. 
They belong to that class ot our expenditures that should be called investments for the 
comfort, convenience, and growth of the nation. The greatest of these expenditures 
is on our rivers and harbors, and I call attention to the fact that in fifteen of the last 
thirty-four years, not adollar was appropriated for rivers and harbors in the United 
States. Our friends on the other side of the House, when they were in power, believed 
in the doctrine that Congress had no right to make internal improvements ; and in fifteen 
of their years of power, our docks and piers were rotting, and our harbors were filling 
up, because the theory of non-improvement left them to perish. More than 75 per 
cent. of all that has ever been appropriated, to open onr rivers and clearous our har- 
bors and make a highway for commerce on cur Coasts sad upon our iniaad lakes aa 
Tivers, has been appropriated since the war, by the purty now in power. 

Iname these works only to praise them. ‘They are carried on under the War De- 
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partment, and no man, I believe, has charged corruption in the expenditure of the 
money. But it is one of that class of expenditures that can in part be postponed—that 
need not be done in a year. It is well that enough has been done to make it possible 
for us to open our internal avenues of commerce as the growth of trade requires. 

Another branch of our public service which no man can think of without being proud 
of it is our light-house system. TI look upon it as one of the wonders of our early history, 
that, during the first three months of the life of the first Congress, our fathers struck out 
on a new line, unknown in the history of legislation, when they declared in one simple 
act that the light that gleamed from every Pharos on our shores should be free to the 
ships and sailors of all nations. Until recently the United States has stood 
absolutely alone in allowing the nations of the world to have the benefit of lights with- 
out charge. I always feel a keen sense of satisfaction when I am permitted to aid in 
making appropriations to keep these lights burning on our shores. The life-saving 
stations which have been added are expenses of the same character. I would dv 
nothing to cripple these great interests. 

One branch of our public works 1 think we have overdone; at least we have deen 
going faster in it than we ought to go; and that is our public buildings—our post- 
offices, court-houses, and official buildings of that sort. But there has been a demand 
all over the country for their increase, a demand which sometimes the committees of 
this House have vot been able to resist. I remember how greatly the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [ Mr. Dawes] in 1871, was pressed with 
these demands. I remember thaton the 27th day of February, he brought in his 
sundry civil appropriation bill, and himself, by direction of his committee, moved to 
suspend the rules and make it in order, and it was made in order to put into the bill 
fifteen buildings never before authorized. I remember that they were put into the bill 
under a suspension of the rules. But amendments for still other buildings were added 
in the House, until the billsank under their weight, and was laid on the table, on the 
motion of the distinguished gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. HoLtMan.]_ Tullude to this 
to show what a pressure there has been on all Committees on Appropriations for in- 
creasing the expenditures on the public works. Although that bill was once defeated, 
it was afterward reconsidered and passed, with several of the new buildings stricken out. 
Yet they were left as a legacy to subsequent years. 

The 41st Congress authorized sixteen new buildings in addition to those then in 
progress, and it was mainly because of that large increase in the buildings authorized 
that the expenditures for 1873 were increased over those of 1872. 

During the 42d Congress fourteen new buildings were authorized, most of them tha 
buildings that had been inserted in the Miscellaneous Dill of 1871, but were thrown 
out before that bill became a law. 

I know howstrong the pressure is toincrease the number and size of public build- 
ings, but I hope the House will not appropriate any more money during the coming year 
for works not already begun. This is good economy, first, because our whole force in the 
architect’s office are engaged to the top of their ability on works now in progress; and 
it is good economy, because we really cannot afford todo all the work on buiidinsg 
which are fairly begun. Let the seventeen untouched buildings wait for a year, and then 
come in one by one, as the old ones are finished. We will go on with the work already 
in progress. We are erecting buildings which are worthy of the country. By these 
and by our other internal improvements we will muke for this great nation a beauti- 
ful body, in which its great soul may dwell. But let us make it slowly; let us make it 
carefully ; let us make it wisely. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, from a review of the facts in the case, 1 am warranted in 
the assertion that if the House will pursue the course which I have indicated, we shall 
pass through the present and the coming fiscal year without crippling any of the neces- 
sary expenditures of the Government, without rbandoning any great and important 
public work already begun, and neither encounter a deficit, nor bring the Treasury to 
protest, nor the public credit to shame. I believe that with the revival of business— 
which the gentleman from New York [Mr. E, H. Roperrs] shows has increased the 
estimated revenues $8,000,000 more than was estimated up to the beginning of this month 
—and with the restoration of public confidence, we bali be enubled to get through this 
year and the next without additional taxation. But if, at the end of our efforts to limit 
expenditures on the busis indicated, we tind it necessary to impose a new tax, I have no 
doubt that Congress will stand up to its duty, and restore where it has cu too deeply 
into the revenues. 1 do not believe it will be necessary to increase the taxes. I believe 
we shall come through with no deficit, but with a reasonable surplus for the future. 

Thanking the committee for the very kind attention with which they have honored 
me, I will relieve their patience. 
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The bill in relation to rational currency, 
free banking, and other purposes being under 
consideration— 

Mr. FIELD, in the opening portion 
of his speech, discussed the question of 
internal revenue and stamp taxes, con- 
tending substantially that, with a proper 
adjustment of the tariff on foreign im- 
ports, these taxes might be still further 
reduced, and that at no distant day they 
might be wholly repealed. In support 
of this proposition Mr. FIELD submitted 
very elaborate statistical tables, showing 
wherein internal taxes could be abol- 
ished, and the sources from which the 
deficiency thus caused could be sup- 
plied by a proper discrimination on the 
foreign products and manufactures ad- 
mitted to our markets. As in subse- 
quent parts of the speech Mr. FIELD 
has re-stated, in a very clear and exact 
manner, the conclusion to be drawn 
from these tables, they are omitted from 
this publication. 

Mr. FIELD continued the discussion 
of the subject in the following words, 
which, for convenience of reference, 
have been placed under sub-heads: 
TAXATION ON FOREIGN PRODUCTIONS 

THE TRUE POLICY. 

As I have stated, the revenue derived 
from imports is paid almost wholly by 
foreign labor. I have heard gentlemen 
here speak of the burdens imposed upon 
the American people by tariff taxation, 
but this is agreat mistake. The revenue 
derived from imports is wrung from the 
hands of foreign producers. When they 
approach our markets with the products 
of their labor, they are required to call 
at the captain’s office and settle the du- 
ties which our tariff requires. It is like 








the toll which is sometimes paid in cross- 
ing a bridge that leads to a market. 
That toll comes from the person who 
seeks that market, the producer, not the 
consumer. And so with the products of 
foreign labor. Before they can be laid 
down or sold to consumers in our mar- 
kets the producer is required to call at 
the custom-house and settle the duties, 
and the receipts into the Treasury from 
this source during the last fiscal year 
have been $184,929,041. 

COMMENTS ON MR. BECK’S FREE-TRADE 

SPEECH. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
BECK,]in arecent speech on the finances, 
made some reference to the tariff, and 
in the course of his remarks he charac- 
terized the collection of revenue on im- 
portations of foreign manufactures as 
“the outrageous system of tariff taxa- 
tion that is bringing about all our finan- 
cial and commercial troubles.’”? I con- 
fess my surprise on hearing this remark, 
for the gentleman, being a member of 
the Committeeon Ways and Means, must 
be familiar with the tariff, and the gen- 
tleman knows that the free list embraces 
all commodities not conveniently pro- 
duced in the United States, and that 
duties under the existing tariff are im- 
posed only on such manufactureggand 
productions of foreign countries as com- 
pete with like productions in our own. 
I fail, therefore, to see how custom- 
house taxation on foreign products 
can disturb our finances, as such 
taxation, while yielding a large revenue 
to the Treasury, can only have the effect 
to stimulate labor and augment produc- 
tions in this country. 


——— 
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SILK GOODS. 

Now, if all the silk goods required to 
supply our markets could be produced 
in this country, more laborers would be 
employed here, creating greater demands 
for labor, and the money required to pay 
for the labor would be expended here, 
instead of being shipped to foreign coun- 
tries to reward and support labor there, 


| 000.000 — 850,000,000 of it imported. 


once raised by them, ‘‘You will drive us out 
| of businessif you do that; we can not live at 
| that figure.’’? The question was then asked, 
| **What is theamount of your production of 
| silk?’? The answer was, **About $39. 000,000 a 
| year.’’ Whatis the amount of silk imported 2 
| The books show that is about $30, 00,000; there- 
| fore. the consn-uption of silk is about $60, - 
Counting 
j all the imports at 60 per cent., we get » revenue 
| of about $18,000,000 out of a consumption of 
| 860, 000, 000. Reduce the tariff to 5) per cent, 


while thousands remain idle in the! ®nd drive all these geutlemen out of the busi- 


United States for want of employment. 
TAKING WORK OUT OF THE COUNTRY 
ROBBING AMERICAN LABORERS. 

If Lunderstand the gentleman, he is 
anxious to stop all the works now in 
operation in this country, and he favors 
a policy which would discharge the| 


| ness, if you please, the consumption of silk in 
| this country will not be less, but by the natu- 
| ral operation of the increase of the peop!e, and 
| in consequence of the reduction of duty, the 
| consumption would doubtless reach $70,000, - 
| 000. Fitiy per cent. upon $70 000,000 would pro- 
| duce $35,000, 000 or revenue if all these manufac. 
| turers should quit the business. 

| They state that all their machinery, all their 
material, all their property, at the highest 


workmen now employed in our work-| estimate they put upen it, will reach only 


shops and factories, and employ, peo-| 
ple in Europe and Asia to é0 the) 
work to supply our markets, and the | 
gentleman proposes to ship gold and sil-| 
ver to pay for their labor. If I un-| 
derstand the gentleman, the ‘tremod-}| 
eling of the tariff ’’ so as to secure this | 
result will, in his opinion, improve our | 
finances and make us wealthy and pros- | 
perous. Considering that labor is wealth, | 
I fail to perceive any advantage in the} 
proposed transfer of our diversified em- | 
ployments to foreign countries ; on the} 
contrary, I affirm that if the policy of | 
the gentleman be carried into execution 
it would lead us swiftly and with cer- 


tainty to ruin and wide-spread disaster. | 


It would, moreover, rob the Treasury of 
the required revenue, and rob our indus- 
trious peuple of a large share of their 
labor. 

I desire to comment further on an- 
other part of the gentleman’s speech, 


and that I may do him no injustice, I' 


I will ask to have the paragraphs which 
I have marked read, and I send them to 
the Clerk’s desk for that purpose. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


Irose principally for the purpose of calling 
attention to one portion of the tariff question, 
There is a highly respectable set of gentlemen 
here, or were lately, knownas the representa- 
tives of the Silk Association of America, whore 
books ure no doubt on all your tables, who are 
seeking in every way to increase the tariff on 
sik manufactures, which is now 60 per cent. 
in gold, equal on an average to 75per cent. in 
the currency of the country. They are mak- 
Ing complaint as though they were about to 
be ruined, because a few mixed ribbons that 
have some cotton or.some wool in them have 
been allowed to come into the country at a 
tax on the consumer of 50 per cent. gold, They 
are here elamoriny for Congress to increase 
the duties on them alsoto the 60 percent. rule, 
in order, as they claim, to make the tax uni- 
form, and protect them in their industries, 

Several of these gentlemen. I will not say 
where, have been discussing this question in 
my presence. And when I was insisting upon 
putting the tariff upon all these articles down 
to 50 per eent., instead of a!lowi :g mixed rib- 
bons to be advanced to 60, as being a sufficient 
protection and bonus to them, the cry was at 


$15,000,000. They employ, say,twelve thousand 
men, beside womenand children. It is obvi- 
ous from their own statements, and will be 
apparent to every gentl men who looks at it, 
that if you reduce the duties on silk from 60 
per cent. to 50 per cent., and, if you please, 
drive all these men outof the manufacture en- 
tirely, you would instantly get$35, 000,00) of rev- 
enue instead of $18,090,000. In that way, in one 
year, you could getan excess of revenue which 
would enxble you to pay them their $15 00), 000, 
every dollar that they have invested in the 
business, and you would have $2,000,000, or 
enough to furnish $1,000 apiece toeach man 
they emplo; , with which he could buy a farm 
ia the West and stock it. We would get #35, - 
000, 000 a year from the silk consumption alone, 
from which we are now getting only $18,000,000, 
And yet these men are clamoring fora still 
further increase of protection to their produc- 
tions, which would result in diminishing our 
revenues. That is only one case; there are 
hundreds of others 0: the same sort, illustrat- 
ing equally well the working of the present 
high protective, anti-revenue tariff taxation. 
A DREARY SUGGESTION—A PLAN FOR 

IMPROVING THE FINANCES BY PAU- 

PERIZING THE PEOPLE. 

Mr. FIELD. Now, Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Kentucky says it re- 
quires $60,000,000 worth of silk to supply 
the American markets, and at the pres- 
ent time our factories produce about 
one-half that quantity, the residue of 
the supply, say $30,000,000, coming from 
abroad, and yielding $18,000,000 revenue 
| to the Treasury. Now, if the $30,0 :0,000 
worth of silk which we imported last 
year had been manufactured in the 
United States, at least twelve thousand 
more laborers would have found em- 
ployment here in the production of the 
work, and the shipment cf $30,000.000 to 
pay the foreign laborers would not have 
drained the country of that amount of 
treasure. But the gentleman, not satis- 
| fied with robbing our people, with one- 
| half of this labor, now proposes that all 
; this work shall be done in foreign coun- 
| tries, and with that view he favors a 
‘reduction of the duties on silk goods as 
‘‘a revenue measure,’’ and to ‘‘help the 
finances.”? He says, put the duty at a 
point low enough to drive American 
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manufacturers out of the business ; in 
that event all the silk goods to supply 
our markets will be produced abroad, 
and, although our people will send off 
gold across the Atlantic to pay for the 
labor employed there in making the 
silks for the American people, yet the 
duties on the importations of the goods 
would swell the revenues of the Treas- 
ury. He thinks it would help our finan- 
cial situation to ship $60.000,000 in gold 
instead of the $30,000,000 now required 
to pay for such manufactures in Europe. 
SNATCHING LABOR OUT OF THE HANDS 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

This is the grand financial and eco- 
nomic scheme of the gentleman from 
Kentucky. He says we now pay foreign 
labor $30.000,000 to make our silks in 
part, and in order to offer them more of 
our work he proposes to say to the men 
and women at work in our great facto- 
ries, ‘Get out; this is your country, but 
you have no rights here that your repre- 
sentatives are bound to respect.” The 
gentleman proposes to “ drive out’ by 
hostile legislation the manufacturers in 
our workshops producing $30,000,000 an- 
nually of silks in the United States, and 
consequently creating that much of 
wealth in our own country—this young 
industry, now maintaining here over 
two hundred firms in the business, em- 
ploying over twelve thousand persons in 
the work, and paying over $6,000,000 in 
Wages per annum to our people. Now, 
if the gentleman’s theory be correct 
with regard to silks, it will apply to all 
other industries; and, if carried out, we 
should exhibit the spectacle of a great 
nation of intelligent laborers—laborers 
doing the voting and governing the 
country for their own welfare and inde- 
pendence—adopting a policy which would 
transfer all their useful industries to 
foreign lands, strip them completely of 
their work, leaving at home a vast mul- 
titude of idle people, without work, 
without morals, and without civiliza- 
tion. 

MAY GOD SAVE US. 

May God save us, Mr. Speaker, from 
such a deplorable condition of depend- 
ence and slavery. Sir, we want no orna- 
mental figure-Leads in this country. We 
want active, nseful people, and the diver- 
sified pursuits to give employment for 
all, that from our many industries we 
may witness one prosperity. If our 
work be done at home it is wealth and 
gain, if done abroad it is poverty and 
loss; and the $30,000,000 sent abroad last 
year to pay for silk work drains our 
country of that much treasure, and robs 
our countrymen of that amount of labor. 

Which policy, sir, Lask, is the best for 





a nation of laborers, the policy which 
would strip them of their occupations 
and support labor in other countries, or 
that other policy which would secure to 
them the labor required to supply home 
demands and their home markets ? 

PRICES CHANGEABLE AS THE WEATH- 

ERCOCK. 

The gentleman makes no calculation, 
too, for changes in the prices of silk 
goods should the plan he suggests be 
carried out. Let him buy up the silk 
works in this country and destroy them 
as proposed. Turn out of employment 
the twelve thousand people now sup- 
ported by this industry, and what would 
be the result? Why, high prices for 
silk goods would be inevitable. The de- 
struction of oursilk manufactories would 
cause an advance iu prices for silks in 
Europe, and instead of getting the silks 
for $60,000,000, undoubtedly 50 per cent. 
more money would be required, making 
the cost, say, $90,000,000. Meanwhile, 
our people deprived of a large amount of 
work, and consequently suffering serious 
loss and inconvenience, the revenues of 
the Treasury, instead of increasing, 
would drop to the poverty line of repu- 
diation and disgrace. 

‘* KILLING THE GOOSE.” 

If the policy be worth anything, I say, 
it should be applied to all manufacturing 
industries, and in carrying out the death- 
dealing scheme we should plunder the 
people of tiieir mechanical work, reduce 
them to rude and barbarous employ- 
ments, and thus kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg, not only for the Treas- 
ury, but for the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the American people. 

THE DUTY ON BUTTER PAID BY THE 
CANADIANS, PRICES FIXED BY “SUP+ 
PLY AND DEMAND.”’ 

I find by the statement of the Bureau 
of Statistics that for the last fiscal year 
the importations of butter were 4,178,22 
pounds, which, with the duty at 4 cents 
per pound, yielded $167,128 revenue. 
Now, the price of butter in our markets 
was not affected by this importation, 
but the Canadians or others who shipped 
this butter took the American price, the 
same price our farmers got for a like 
quality, paying a duty, however, of 4 
cents per pound before the butter could 
be sold in our markets. If we remit the 
duty on butter the foreign producer 
would realize just that much more. It 
can not be claimed that by repealing the 
duty the price of butter in our markets 
would be 4 cents per pound less. Prices 
are not fixed by law; they are not regu- 
lated by treaties; they are controlled 
and fixed by the natural law of supply 
and demand. Andas our domestic pre- 
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ducers furnish the overwhelming sup- 
ply, you will see that prices in American 
markets are fixed here, uninfluenced by 
the insignificant quantity which from 
year to year may be imported. The an- 
nual production of butter by the United 
States is estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture at 600,000,000 pounds, 
and with this supply in our own coun- 
try it is impossible for prices to be af- 
fected by the small quantity imported. 

CHEESE, POULTRY, BACON, AND TAL- 

Low. 

Cheese was imported amounting to 
3,440,486 pounds, paying a duty of 4cents 
per pound, and yielding in the aggregate 
$187,618. This amount was paid into 
the Treasury by the foreign producer of 
cheese. 

Poultry was imported amounting to 
$93,767. The duty being 10 per cent., 
the Canadians were obliged to pay 
$9,376 into the Treasury before they 
could sell their poultry in our markets. 

The duty on hams is 2 cents per pound, 
and 118,852 pounds having been import- | 
ed, the Treasury received $2,377 in gold | 
on foreign bacon and hams. 

The duty on tallow is 1 cent per pound, 
and the duty on lard is 2cents per pound, 
yielding a handsome revenue to the 
Treasury. 

FIRE-W0OD—THE REPEAL OF THE DUTY 
PUT FORTY THOUSAND DOLLARSINTO 


five dollars, for he has no duty to pay. 
But after the 1st of August the Cana- 
dian disposed of his wood in our market, 
and, there being no longer a duty upon 
it, he went home with the entire avails, 
receiving the same price as the Ameri- 
| can for the same quality of wood. ‘The 
market price was not altered by the re- 
duction of duty. The price in the mar- 
ket continued, with slight variations, 
for a short time, and then the price went 
up. The Forty-second Congress, there- 
fore, in repealing the duty on fire-wood, 
generously put into the pockets of the 
Canadians at least $40,000 in gold per 
annum. 


HAY. 

The duty on hay is 20 per cent., yield- 
ing to the Treasury last year $81,235, 
and in 1872 the revenue derived from 
this source was $140,432. Some gentle- 
men may think that the price is made 
by reason of this duty 20 per cent. higher 
all over the country. I wish it could be 
so. Ishould be very glad if by imposing 
high duties we could raise the price of 
the hay and the wheat and the potatoes 
produced in the West and all over this 
great country. But such is not the case. 
The quantity imported as compared 
with the domestic production is too 
insignificant to affect the price in any 
case or at any point. The total value 
of the hay imported last year was less 





THE POCKETS OF THE CANADIANS. | 

Fire-wood was imported in 1872 to the | 
amount of $201,960, paying a duty of 20 
per cent., and yielding to the Treasury | 
$40,392; but on the 1st of August, 1872, | 
this duty was repealed, and since that) 
time no revenue has been collected or | 
received from this source. It was a/ 


great mistake, in my judgment, to repeal | 


this duty, and I propose to reinstate it | 
as it was prior to 1872. Living as I do} 
upon the border, and seeing the Cana- 
dian and the American selling wood in 
the same market, I will speak of fire- 
wood as an illustration of the ground I 
have taken that customs duties are paid 
by foreigners. Prior to August 1, 1872, 
the duty was 20 per cent., and before 
the Canadian could dispose of his wood 
in our market he was obliged to call at 
the custom-house and pay the duties. It 
is hardly worth while for me to state. for 
it is a notorious fact, that in every case 
the foreign producer accepts the Ameri- 
can market price for his wood. To illus- 
trate, I will suppose the price to have 
been tive dollars per cord, and the duty 
amounting to one dollar per cord; then 
the Canadian realizes four dollars per 
cord for his wood, while the American 
in thesame market, for the same quality 
of wood, gets the full market price of 





| to 10 cents per pound. 


than $500,000, whereas the value of the 
crop of the United States is estimated 
at $400,600,000. Therefore, to assert that 
the quantity imported has any effect 
upon the prices in the American markets 
would be as absurd as to contend that a 
glass of lager-beer thrown into the river 
at the Point of Rocks would produce 
such a flood in the Potomac as to sweep 
the Washington Monument into the 
Chesapeake bay. 

HOPS — THE DUTY SHOULD BE TEN 

CENTS PER POUND. 

The duty on hops isd cents per pound, 
and my desire is that it should be raised 
Why should we 
allow the Canadians to come into our 
markets and glut them with their hops, 
paying only 5 cents per pound for the 
right and privilege of selling them here, 
when by imposing 10 cents per pound 
we would double the revenue ? Aud I 
propose that we shall, after the Ist of 
July next, charge the Canadians at least 
ten cents per pound for the privilege of 
selling their hops in our markets, These 
markets belong to the American people. 
The country is theirs, and the markets 
of the country belong to them; and they 
have aright to demand that foreigners, 
when they seek our markets shall be re- 
quired to call and pay duties before they 
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can compete with the farmers here on 
their own ground. The farmers of Wis- 
consin, of Michigan, of New York, and 
of Ohio can supply our markets with 
hops. The production of these States 
during the past year has exceeded 30,- 
000,000 pounds, but if we are to allow 
foreigners to crowd our producers out 
of our own markets by reducing the 
duties, or making the duties ineffectual 
or non-productive, then our own farmers 
will be compelled to throw up their 
hands, and we shall, in this way, stimu- 
late -and augment foreign labor to the 
detriment of our own. The quantity of 
this staple imported is very small as 
compared with our domestic production, 
yet it is an injury to have so large a 
quantity thrown upon our markets, 
thereby delaying the sale possibly of the 
products of our own farmers. Hops 
must be sold when the crop is fresh, and 
if the market is to be glutted by Cana- 
dians it may result in great injury to 
ourown producers. Butas the Govern- 
ment requires revenue, although we 
have the right as American producers 
to claim the whole market, yet, on the 
payment of ten cents per pound duty, 
the farmers of the West will be satisfied; 
and, with this alteration, we can calcu- 
late that for the next fiscal year. the rev- 
enue from this source, instead of being 
$280,445, shall be at least $500,000. 
HONEY. 

The duty on honey is 20 cents agallon, 
and the quantity imported last year was 
102,736 gallons, yielding $20.547 revenue. 

VEGETABLES. 

The duty on vegetables is 10 per cent., 
and the quantity imported having been 
$495,952, the revenue derived from this 
source was $63,158. Now, I am aware 
that some persons contend that the vege- 
tables produced in the gardens and on 
the farms of the Dominion of Canada 
should be admitted free of duty, but I 
fail to see on what ground this claim is 
made, These markets certainly are ours, 
and if they are to be supplied by Cana- 
dians, or any other foreign farmers, our 
own gardeners and farmers will be in- 
jured thereby. I believe the duty should 
be at least 20 per cent. on vegetables; 
and if by so doing we can check the im- 
portation, it will be as well for our own 
producers, and probably the Treasury 
will receiveas much, if not more, money 
by imposing 20 per cent. than it now re- 
ceives, while the duty is only 10 per 
cent. The question is, Have not ourown 
gardeners and farmers better rights here 
In our own markets than foreigners ? 
Do foreigners pay our taxes to maintain 
our schools and libraries ? Do they pay 
for carrying on this Government ? Have 





they upon their shoulders the great debt 
incurred to save the Republic they have 
attempted twice to break down ? Have 
we not the farmersand the gardeners in 
our own country who can supply our 
markets with vegetables ? I think you, 
sir, will agree with me in concluding 
that we have. I insist, then, that if for- 
eigners are to be permitted to sell their 
truck and stuff in our markets, they 
shall be required, before doing so, to call 
at the custom-house and pay. the duties 
required by our tariff. 
POTATOES. 

On the Ist of August, 1872, the duty 
on potatoes was reduced ten cents per 
bushel, thereby putting into the pockets 
of the Canadians ‘and the people of Ber- 
muda 10 cents in cash on every bushel 
of potatoes which they have sold in our 
markets since that time. The revenue 
derived from this source in 1871, when 
the duty was 25 cents per bushel, was 
$107,985. I have no doubt there are some 
gentlemen here who would be willing to 
have this duty removed wholly; but I 
have tosay to such gentlemen that in so 
doing we will put this money into the 
hands of those who come from abroad 
to sell their potatoes in our markets. 
Let the duty be raised to the former 
rate, which was 25 cents per bushel. «It 
can not be claimed that the price of po- 
tatoes is reduced in our markets by re- 
pealing theduty. Those who live on or 
near the frontier know that this is not 
so. The farmer from Canada, when he 
sells potatoes in our markets, accepts 
the market price, and when we exact a 
duty that duty mnst be deducted from 
the price in estimating the net avails of 
his crop. The quantity imported, you 
will perceive, has never exceeded 500,000 
bushels, while the product of the United 
States is over 130,000,000 bushels per 
annum. I know that free-traders some- 
times contend that the duties imposed 
by the tariff are paid by the American 
people, and they sometimes go even be- 
yond that, and claim that the amount 
of the duty is not only added to the price 
simply of the quantity of the commodity 
imported, but that the duty has the 
effect to advance the price of the entire 
product of the United States to the full 
extent of the duty. And the Free-trade 
League have hired men to travel all 
over the United States to deliver lec- 
tures upon this question, paying their 
expenses and advertising them liberally. 
These men have contended, even in the 
city where [ reside, that this isso. And 
while a doctor of divinity whom they 
had hired for such work was dilating 
on the enormous wrong done the Ameri- 
can people by the tariff advancing the 




















pricesof commodities allover the United 
States to the extent of the duties im- 
posed on the quantity imported, he hap- 
pened to speak of potatoes, saying, 
** Look at this outrageous duty the mo- 
nopolists have laid of 25 cents per bushel 
on potatoes imported. It has the effect,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ to advance the price of pota- 
toes 25 cents per bushel all over the 
United States.’ But, Mr. Speaker, it so 
happened that at that very time the 
price of potatoes in our market was only 
22 cents per bushel; therefore, accord- 
ing to the theory advanced by this free- 
trade lecturer, the farmers were re- 
quired to pay 3 cents per bushel to have 
their potatoes taken off their hands. 
DRESSED HOGS. 

The duty on dressed hogs is 1 cent per 
pound, and the amount imported was 
90,214 pounds, yielding $9,902 revenue. 
You will see that when the Canadian 
brings his hogs to our market he gets 
the market price forthem. If the price 
be $6 a hundred he obtains that price ; 
but before he can sell them he is re- 
quired to pay 1 cent per pound at the 
custom-house. So in returning home he 
carries only $5 a hundred, while the 
American in the same market takes the 
same price, $6 per hundred; but he, 
having no duiy to settle, carries home 
the $6 per huudred for his hogs. Do our 
farmers in Wlinois, Wisconsin, and Lowa, 
or any other State, object to that ? Are 
our farmers anxious that Canadians shall 
come over here and supply our markets, 
and sell their productions without pay- 
ing any tax for the right to do so? Mr. 
Speaker, did you ever hear farmers in 
Missouri complain about this mater ; 
and do you think the farmers out there 
would like to have the duty on dressed 
hogs repealed ? 

BEEF—BARLEY. 

On beef the duty is 1 cent a pound, 
yielding last year $4,575 in gold. 

The duty on barley is 15 cents a bushel, 
yielding last year the handsome sum of 
$647,661. 

LIVE HOGS, HORSES, AND SHEEP. 

The duty on live hogs, horses, and 
sheep is 20 per cent., yielding last year 
$648,296. 

If we remit this duty the foreign pro- 
ducer will go home with just that much 
more money. Itcan not be claimed that | 
the number of these animals imported | 
has any etfect upon prices here, tor the| 
annual product of our own country is 
over $1,500,000,000. 

COLD. BISCUIT. 

The duty on cold biscuit is 20 per cent., 
yielding $20,508. Does the gentleman | 
from Ixentucky {Mr. BEcK] object to 
that ? Would he have ourown country- 





women robbed of that amount of labor ? 
Would he prefer cold biscuit from Lon- 
don to the nice hot biscuit made by the 
gentlewomen of Kentucky? I know 
some gentlemen on this floor who wear 
clothing made in London. And it may 
give them as much satisfaction to rob 
American tailors of that amount of la- 
bor as it may to eat the cold biscuit pro- 
duced by the London bakers instead of 
the better home made. Nevertheless, 
on the $102,542 worth of biscuit im- 
ported during the last year the Treasury 
received the handsome amount I have 
mentioned. 
CORN. 

The duty on corn is 10 cents per 
bushel, and the quantity imported was 
61,539 bushels, yielding $6,153 in gold to 
the Treasury. Will any one say that 
corn is made 10 cents per bushel dearer 
thereby all over the United States, as 
the free-traders claim ? 1 wish it could 
be so ; for if ig would secure that result 
I should favor a duty of 50 cents on | 
every bushel of imported corn. ButI 
think it can hardly be possible for any 
sane man to be humbugged by such shal- 
low talk. Insome of the Western States, 
for lack of a market, corn upon the farm 
does not bring even 10 cents per bushel 
to the hand of the farmer. As with 
other commodities, so with eorn; the 
quantity imported, being only a drop in 
the bucket of our supply, does not affect 
our prices. The crop of the United 
States of over 900,000,000 bushels deter- 
mines the priceof this staple inour own 
markets ; and any man must be either a 
knave or afool toclaim that the duty on 
the quantity imported affects prices in 
the American markets. When the Ca- 
nadian brings his corn here he takes our 
market price, and goes home with that 
price after deducting the duties paid. 
MACCARONI AND VERMICELLI—ST. 

LOUIS FLOUR TO LONDON AND BACK. 

In 1871 the duty on macearoni and ver- 
micelli was 85 per cent., yielding $29,061 
revenue. By theact of June 6, 1872, the 
duty was repealed, and from that time 
the foreign producers have been bene- 
fited about $30,000 in gold per annum. 
And inthis way we have not only robbed 
the Treasury, but we have robbed our 
own producers of macearoni and 
vermicelli to that extent. I know 
it suits some people very well to talk 
of having our work done in Europe. 
They gladly witness Saint Louis flour 
shipped all the way to England ; and 
after being handled by London bakers 
the same flour, in neat boxes, with bright 
labels, is brought back to us in the shape 
ot London crackers, vermicelli, and 
Italian maccaroni. Is this good for the 
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American working man? Is it econo- 
my? Is it wise and profitable to ship 
Saint Louis flour to Europe, and bring 
back the same flour and a large amount 
of labor added to it in the value of the 
goods I have mentioned ? 

OATS. 

The duty on oats is 10 cents per bushel, 
and the quantity imported last year hav- 
ing been 226,297 bushels, the revenue re- 
alized was $22,629 in gold. I think no 
one can dispute me when I assert that 
this amount of money was paid into the 
Treasury by foreign producers. This 
quantity certainly had no effect upon 
our prices, being less than a quarter of 
a million bushels, while the great pro- 
duct of the United States is. 230,000,000 
bushels. I repeat that the foreign pro- 
ducer, in selling commodities in our 
markets, accepts the market prices of 
our country; and when we require from 
him the payment of duties they are paid 
out of his own pocket. Andin this way 
we replenish the Treasury of our Gov- 
ernment; restrain foreigners from mo- 
nopolizing and glutting our markets 
with the products of their labor ; shield 
and protect the American people, and 
reserve to them the national markets for 
their benefit. 

OATMEAL. 

Oatmeal was imported during the last 
fiscal year amounting to 3,468,000 pounds, 
paying a duty of 4 cent per pound, and 
yielding $19,657. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
we have factories in this country pro- 
ducing the finest oatmeal in the world. 
We do not want our markets to be 
crammed with Scotch groats; we want 
American oatmeal, the best food known 
to man. 
tries wish to manufacture oatmeal for 
our markets, we only desire that they 
shall either come here to do the work or 
call and pay 1 cent per pound for the 
privilege of selling foreign make in our 
markets. 

PEAS AND BEANS. 

I come now to peas and beans, which 
pay a duty of 10 per cent., yielding to 
the Treasury last year $28,617. I find 
also that split peas pay a duty of 20 per 
cent., yielding a handsome revenue to 
the Treasury. We can split our own 
peas as well as do any other kind of 
work that need be done ; and if foreign- 
ers want to split peas for the American 
market, let us split 20 per cent. out of 
their pockets. 

FURNITURE. 

I find the importation of furniture to 
have been $448,548, which, at 35 per cent., 
yielded to the Treasury in gold $156,990. 
This amount was not paid by the Amer- 
ican people, and I think it would be wise 


If the people of other coun- | 


to charge 50 per cent. duty ; but as it has 
| been fixed at 35 per cent. I will not urge 
|a change at tne present time. We have 
jin our country the wood, we have the 
|material of every description, and we 
| have the artisans and the workmen who 
ican produce furniture suitable for any 
{mansion in America. If foreign work- 
ers in furniture wish to sell their sofas 
j and their tables and their chairs here, 
let them call at the captain’s office and 
| pay the duty of 35 per cent.. 

MILK. 
The duty on milk is 20 per cent., and 
| the importation having been to the value 
of $28,648, the receipts into the Treas- 
ury from this source were $5,609. 

EGGS. 

The duty on eggs in 1871 was 10 per 
cent., and the receipts into the Treasury 
| from this source for the fiscal year end- 
|ing June 30 were $27,867. This duty was 
removed by the act of June 6, 1872, and 
the Treasury has lost that much money 
during the past year from this source. 

WHEAT. 

The duty on wheat is 20 cents per 
bushel, and the quantity imported dur- 
ing the last fiscal year having been 
1.056,345 bushels, the Treasury received 

211,269 from this source. Now that 
amount of money was extracted from 
| the foreign producer of wheat. It helps 
|our Treasury, does no harm to our coun- 
jtry, and, although our own farmers 
can raise wheat sufficient to supply our 
own market, yet we are willing, on ac- 
count of the revenue which it is desira- 
ble to raise, that the Canadian shall sell 
wheat in our markets, provided he pays 
20 cents on each bushel for the privilege 
iof doing so. You will see that the 
| quantity imported was a trifle over 1,000,- 
/000 bushels. The production of our 
| country exceeds 275,000,000 bushels per 
}anhum. 

When we ship wheat to England we 
meet there the producers of England, as 
| well as the surplus from Germany and 
| Russia, and we get the current price in 
| Mark Lane, after paying all the trans- 
| portation and other expenses, including 
ithe duty whenever the British Parlia- 
iment levies a daty on importations of 
corn and wheat. 

FLOUR, BRICK, AND BRUSHES. 

The duty on flour 20 per cent., yield- 
ing last fiscal year $63,522. 

The duty on bricks is 20 per cent., 
yielding $13,484. 

The duty on brushes is 40 per cent., 
| yielding last year $157,279. If all these 
brushes had been made in America over 
ten thousand persons would have been 
| Supported by the labor, 
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CARRIAGES. 

The duty on carriages is 35 per cent. 
While we have carriage-makers compe- 
tent to produce carriages of every de- 
seription and of a quality superior to 
that of any foreign maker, yet during 
the past year the value of $71,572 was 
imported, yielding $25,050 revenue. 

HYDRAULIC CEMENT. 

The duty on hydraulic cement is 20 
per cent., and the quantity imported last 
year was $209,076 yieldiug $41,819 reve- 
nue. We have cement in this country 
of every description and of superior 
quality. The cement produced in Ken- 
tucky, I do not hesitate to say, is supe- 
rior to any imported cement ; and while 
we have the ability to produce this arti- 
cle in our own country, having abundant 
labor here for the purpose, I think it is 
desirable to charge foreigners 20 per 
cent. on the amount imported. 

GLUE, CIDER, AND WATCHES. 

The d uty on glue i is 20 per cent., yield- 
ing $36,514 revenue, 

The duty on cider is 20 per cent., and 
the duty on watches is 20 per cent., 
yielding during the last fiscal year, $787,- 
671 revenue. If the duty on foreign 
watches was fixed at 50 per cent. it would 
cause the great factories of Europe to 
be transferred to our Western States, 
and in less than ten years the smoke of 
this industry would rise from many 
towns and villages in the West. 

CLOTHING. 

The value of imported clothing last 
year was $1,618,945, yielding $706,802 
revenue to the ‘Treasury. If this large 
amount of work had been reserved for 
our people many thousands would have 
obtained employment here, augmenting 
our labor, swelling the national wealth, 
and promoting the prosperity of the 
country. Give tothe people the nation’s 
work and we should lave no poor-houses; 
for when the people tind work they can 
support themselves without charity and 
without public work-houses, 

CLOVER-SEED, 

The duty on clover-seed is 20 per cent., 
yielding during the last year $55,844 rev- 
enue. This amountof revenue was con- 
tributed toward the support of our Gov- 
ernment by the Canadian producers. 
They sell their clover-seed in our market 
and realize the market rate, after de- 
ducting the amount of duty paid, while 
the American sells clover-seed in the 
same market and drives home to hisfarm 
with the whole market price in his 
pocket. 

COAL—A PLOT TO ROB THE TREASURY. 
AND THROW OUR MINERS OUT OF 
WORK. 

By the act of June 6, 1872, the duty on 





coal was reduced to 75 cents per ton ; 

and during the past fiscal year 411,039 

tons having been imported, the amount 

of revenue realized was only $308.279 ; 
while under the former duty of $1 25 per 
ton, in 1871, the revenue realized on 

430,508 tons, was $538,185. In 1872, 

485,063 tons were imported, paying a 

duty of $1 25per ton, and yielding $606,- 

329 in revenue. Therefore it will be 
seen that in reducing the duty 50 cents 
per ton we have reduced the revenue 
about gne-half ; and inso doing have put 
about $300.000 intothe pockets of the peo- 
ple of Pictou and Cape Breton during 
the past year. This is the reason of so 
much cheerfulness in that country at 
this time, and accounts for the great re- 
joicing which occurred in Canada when 
the duty on coal was reduced 50 cents per 
ton. They sell no more coal in our 
markets than they did prior to the time 
the reduction took effect ; but now they 
realize the full amount of that reduction 
when they ship coal to our ports. As I 
have said before, in legislating the tariff 
down we have legislated money into the 
hands of foreign producers. We have 
robbed our Treasury of a large amount 
of revenue, and we have encouraged la- 
bor in foreign lands instead of support- 
ing working men here at home. The 
price of coal was not reduced by the re- 
duction of the duty. The price in the 
Boston market before and after the time 
the reduction took effect remained the 
same ; but as soon as the reduction went 
into operation the Blue Noses of Nova 
Scotia went home with 50 cents aton 
more money. 

CONGRESS SHOULD PROTECT THE PEO- 
PLE OF THE COUNTRY AGAINST THE 
LABOR OF ALL OTHERS—COAL ABUND- 
ANT IN THE UNITED STATES. 

We are here, Mr. Speaker. as I under- 
stand, to legislate for the benefit of the 
American people, and I fail to perceive 
how we are faithfully discharging our 
duty when we reduce the tariff, and in 
so doing snateh labor out of the hands 
of our working men, take money out of 
the Treasury of our Government, and 
lodge it in the pockets of foreigners. 
According to the statement of the Bu- 
reau of Education, we tax ourselves 
voluntarily in this country to the amount 
of $95,402,726 per annum for public li- 
braries and for the public education of 
the young. Is it right to ask a people 


who are willing to submit to this large 
tax for the benefit of the rising genera- 
tion, and for the future safety of the 
Republic, to allow foreigners to come in 
here and take possession of our markets, 
and sell the products of their labor with- 
out paying the tariff tax at the Treasury 
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of our Government? Should foreign 
wars break upon us as they have in the 
past, can we require the coal-heavers of 
Cape Breton and Pictou to come here 
and fight our battles? Can we draft 
them to fill up the ranks our depleted ar- 
mies ? Are we so interested in our for- 
eign cousins that we can submit to this 
wrong which the American people would 
be compelled to suffer if we reduced the 
duties on imports? People who are ae- 
quainted with the business know that 
the price of coal in our markets is never 
affected by the duties imposed on for- 
eign coal. Itis only the ignorant, or the 
middlemen, and the Shylocks of trade, 
interested in foreign products and inter- 
ested in the handling of such products in 
our markets, that attempt to poison the 
minds of the Western people with the 
foolish notion that the American people 
pay these duties. They know that this is 
not so; they know that itis mischievous 
and shameful lying, and that they them- 
selves are the only interested ones ina 
reduction of these duties. Here in our 
great importing cities the unfriendly 
Modocs may be found. They would 
willingly scalp American labor, and par- 
alyze our industries, that they might 
take free and unrestricted possession of 
our markets. Now, the quantity of coal 
imported in any year would not supply 
a single industry in my State. Thesup- 
ply of coal in the United Siates is inex- 
haustible. Missouri alone has over 20,- 
000 square miles of coal, and Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
scores of other States possess inex- 
haustible deposits. The miners work- 
ing in our coal mines in the West, as 
well as at the East, can supply our mar- 
kets with coal without the aid of foreign 
production, and they know, too, that if 
the demand for coal in any of our mar- 
kets is supplied even in part by foreign 
labor, our miners will get that much less 
work here. 
COPPER. 

Copper pays a duty of 5 cents per 
pound, yielding the past year $436,363. 
Our mines are inexhaustible, and the 
revenue from duty on copper is so much 
clear gain to the Treasury. From 1857 
to 1861 copper was ad mitted free of duty. 
The Treasury got no revenue from it, 
and the prices of copper in our markets 
were higher than they are to day. 
FISH—CANADIAN FISHERMEN WANT 

OUR MARKETS. 

Before the 1st of July, 1878, foreign 
fish were subject to duty. I find that 
the importation of herring for the year 
ending June 80, 1873, was 63,497 barrels, 
duty $1 per barrel, yielding $63,497. 
Mackerel paid a duty of $2 per barrel, 


and yielded $141,302 revenue. Theduty 
on salmon was $3 per barrel, and the 
duty on other fish was $1 50 per barrel. 
The total duty realized on fish imported 
was $251,008. This amount of money 
swelled the coffers of the Treasury, and 
prior to the Ist of. July last was paid by 
foreign fishermen for the privilege of 
selling their fish in our markets. Un- 
fortunately by the treaty of Washing- 
ton this duty on all fish the product of 
the sea was removed on the ‘Ist of July 
last; and from that time the Canadian 
fisherman sells his fish in our ports, and 
sails home with that price in his pocket. 
Prior to that .time he was required to 
pay duties at the custom-house before 
he could get a permit to sell ; therefore 
by the treaty of Washington the Treas- 
ury will lose at least $250,000 per annum, 
and the American fishermen on the sea- 
coast will suffer the annoyance and the 
inconvenience of an excessive supply of 
Canadian fish in his market, to his se- 
rious injury and loss. With reference 
to the price of fish I will here refer, in 
order to make the case plain, to the New 
York Mercantile Journal of June 26, 1873, 
which quotes the various descriptions of 
fish in that market ; and the same jour- 
nal, on the 3d of July, which was after 
the treaty took effect, quotes mackerel 
and other kinds of fish at the same 
prices. By this it will be seen that the 
removal of the duties from fish, which 
took effect on the Ist of July, 1873, had 
no effect on the prices, and that by the 
repeal of the duties on foreign fish we 
reduced the revenues of our Treasury, 
and gave more money to the foreigners 
who bring fish to sell in our markets ; 
and on this account last July the fires of 
joy lit up the evening skies on the Bay 
of Chaleur and all along the Canadian 
coasts. Happily the fish of our Jakes 
and rivers were not embraced in the ar- 
ticle in relation to.fish in the treaty of 
Washington; but by a recent act of 
Congress the duties on fresh white fish 
and fish for bait were repealed. You 
will find, sir, by referring to my Dill, 
that 1 have not omitted to include fish 
of all kinds, making the duty + cent per 
pound after the Ist of July next. I 
think our people prefer to fish as well as 
cut bait for supplying our markets with 
fresh fish. 
IRON AND IRON WORKERS. 

The duty on pig-iron is $7 per ton, less 
10 per cent., and the quantity imported 
ast year was 207,000 tons, yielding 
$1,264,349 revenue. Now the production 
of pig-iron in the United States is near 
8,000,000 tons. The quantity imported, 
therefore, can not affect our prices to 
consumers ; but the importation lodges 
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a vast amount of revenue in our Treas- 
ury. The iron-ore product of the mines 
of Michigan last year was over 1,250,000 
tons. You will perceive by this that the 
importation of only 207,000 tons of pig 
is an insignificant quantity compared 
with the vast production of our own 
mines and furnaces. And when the 
duty on pig-iron was reduced from $9 
to $7, which took effect on the Ist of 
January, 1871, the price of pig-iron in 
our market continued the same ; but the 
price on the other side of the Atlantic 
went up $2 perton. So,in reducing the 
duty on pig-iron, we took that much 
money out of the Treasuty, amounting 
in a single year to over $400,000; and 
that large amount inured to the benefit 
and profit of foreigners. Itstuck tothe 
fingers of the bloated capitalists and 
monopolists of England. 
LUMBER. 

The foreign lumber imported during 
the last fiscal year yielded $1,483,799 rev- 
enue. The quantity imported altogether 
is not equal to the sales in one of our 
western cities in a single year. Never- 
theless, a large revenue is realized from 
this source ; and it might be increased, 
by advancing the duty, to the benefit of 
the Treasury and American producers. 
The value of the annual product of 
lumber in the United States is estimated 
to be $1,500,000,000. 


THE CHICAGO FIkE AND THE CHICAGO | 


RELIEF ACT. 

In 1872 petitions were presented here 
for the repeal of duties on building ma- 
terial, and at that time many ignorant 
persons had a notion that our supply of 
building material was largely drawn 
from foreign eountries ; and soon after 
the Chicago fire Congress provided that 
in rebuilding that city a drawback should 
be granted to the extent of the duty on 
all imported building material. , 

And, sir, What wad the result of that 
generous act? Now, deducting the 
plat+-glass, the total amount of draw- 
back realized by the people of Chicago 
on all imported material was only $46,869 
—not so much as the expense of the two 
Houses of Congress for the time. con- 
sumed in the consideration of the 
measure. It was called the **Chicago 
relief bill,” and no doubt many persois 
supposed this act of Congress would aid 
that fire stricken city to the extent of 
many millio»s of dollars. And, sir, I 
only refer to this for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of the House to the 
fact that American producers furnish 
more than nineteen-twentieths of the 
commodities required to supply all do- 
mestic demands in the United States. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTIONS IN GENERAL 
USE. 

You might travel, sir, for months 
through our factories and upon our 
farms without seeing a single tool or 
implement of foreign make, and you will 
rarely, if ever, find any of the imported 
fabrics or finery in the homes of our ip- 
dustrious people; you wiil find the pro- 
ductions of American looms and Ameri- 
can factories in common use all over the 
United States. 

AMERICAN FREE-TRADERS — BRITISH 

BODKINS. 

But, sir, we have afew British bodkins 
in America, and you have heard our 
free-trade orators dilate on the advan- 
tage to working men of a residence in 
Europe; and, although they admit that 
the wages of labor are less than one-half 
the compensation realized in this coun- 
try, yet they say the laborer with the 
wages in Europe can buy more tools and 
blankets than he can obtain here for the 
same money. 

The point might be good if the laborer 
had no food to buy, if be covld live on 
air or free-trade sentiment; butinasmuch 
asa chest of tools or a pair of blankets 
will last half a century, the laborer is 
not required very often to buy such 
things. His daily necessities for food 
require the largest part of his earnings, 
and therefore this central idea in the 
free-trade argument disappears like the 
fiction of a dream. Aside from the daily 
cost of food, the expenditures for other 
necessaries of life are only occasional 
and comparatively insignificant. 

Why, sir, I have blankets that cover 
my own children that were woven by 
my grandmother, and they are better 
|to-day than the blankets produced in 
| the shoddy factories of England. 

THE COST OF FOOD THE CHIEF EXPENSE 
OF LIVING—THESUPERIOR CONDITION 
OF AMERICAN WORKING MEN—IMMI- 
GRATION. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in point of fact, 
over seven-eighths of the total expendi- 
itures for living of a large majority of 
| the American people is required for sub- 
|sistence alone, and as food is cheaper 
jhere than in any country of Europe, 
leven admitting, for illustration, that 
the price of some manufactured articles 
|is higher in this country at the present 
|time, yet the working man, realizing 
| double compensation for his labor, can 
|afford to pay higher prices for the re- 
| maining one-eighth part of his disburse- 
|ments, and make money by emigrating | 
to the United States. And, sir, I think 





\the intelligent and practical laboring 
| people of Europe understand this matter 
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far better than our theoretical political 
economists of the free-trade school, for 
during the past year about four hundred 
thousand emigrants have arrived here 
from Great Britain and the Continent 
of Europe—those countries where the 
working man has limited opportunities 
for improving his condition, and few 
chances for lifting himself out of the 
bondage of poverty, a condition of de- 
pendence which differs only in name 
from chattel slavery. 

SALT — FREE LABOR Us. 

PAUPERS. 

The revenue derived from imported 
salt in 1872 was $1.0838,505. But on the 
Ist of August, 1872, a reduction of about 
83 per cent. was made in the duty, re- 
sulting in a large reduction of the reve- 
nue from this source during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1873, being only 
$742,395. This reduction gave great sat- 
isfaction, and occasioned great rejoicing 
in foreign countries.. Itshould be borne 
in mind that salt may be found in nearly 
every State inthe Union, The material 
from which it is produced is not consid- 
ered of any value, and a barrel of salt as 
seen in our markets is nothing more nor 
less than a barrel of labor. I can take 
you to the State of Michigan, where salt 
is found. in great abundance, and the 
people there will give you acres of land 
if you will only establish salt works. In 
Louisiana I saw pure, solid rock-salt in 
inexhaustible quantity. Nearly all the 
States of the West produce salt, and the 
supply for the American market should 
be obtained from our own country. We 
now produce more than three-fourths of 
all the salt we consume, and as the price 
of salt is fixed by the law of supply and 
demand, the foreigner gets the Ameri- 
can price, after deducting the duties 
required to be paid. 

Wi HAVE MO STATUTES OR TREATIES 
FIXING PRICES—THEY ARE FIXED BY 
THE NATURAL LAW OF SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND. 

As [| said before, there are no laws fix- 
ing prices. The prices of commodities 
areas changeable as the sands of the 
sea. If we remit the duty, the foreigner 
would get that much more for his salt. 
Although a large reduction occurred on 
the Ist of August, 1872, yet, as will be 
seen by the report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, the prices of salt in our markets 
were not affected thereby. It is interest- 
ing to notice the changes that have oc- 
curred in the production of American 
salt since the great tariff act of 


SLAVES AND 


1862. The importation of salt for 
1860 was 14,000,000 bushels, yield- 
ing ouly $214,000 revenue. This 


was under a free-trade or ‘‘revenue-re- 





form”? tariff. In 1871, under the highest 
rates of duty, the importation was only 
about 9,000,000, but yielding $1,176,587 
revenue. The quantity was 5,000,000 
less than the importation under the free- 
trade tariff above mentioned, yet under 
the protective tariff we obtained over 
$900,000 more revenue. It is interesting 
also to note that since 1860 we have more 
than doubled the production of salt in 
this country, and in this single industry 
employment is given to over. 50,000 men. 
Before the tariff act of 1861 our manu- 
facturers were unable to supply the 
markets of the seaboard with a single 
bushel, but in. 1871 over 2,000,000 bushels 
of domestic salt was sold in the city of 
New York. The $1,176,587 in gold which 
foreigners, in 1871, were required to pay 
into the Treasury for the privilege of 
selling their salt in our markets causes 
the shoes of foreign producers to pinch, 
and the Spaniard driving his slaves and 
the Englishmen working paupers in Liv- 
erpool are anxious that the tariff should 
be repealed. [am not surprised that 
they hire people to come over here to 
give us good advice, and try to produce 
a change in our tariff laws to suit them- 
selves, under the name of ‘‘revenue re- 
form.”’ 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 

TheSPEAKER protempore. The hour 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I hope the gentle- 
man will be allowed to proceed and con- 
clude his remarks, for he is certainly 
instructing us very handsomely. 

No objection was made, and leave was 
accordingly granted. 

Mr. FIELD. Now I take the ground 
that salt is not affected in price by the 
quantity imported. Ohio alone pro- 
duces over 8,000,000 bushels of salt, and 
Michigan produces not less, and prices 
to-day in our markets are less than they 
were in 1860, when we imported nearly 
all we consumed in the United States, 
and when we were entirely dependent 
on foreigners for our supply. 

WOOL AND THE RIGHTS OF OUR WOOL- 
GROWERS. 

The duty on raw wool and the manu- 
factures of wool for the last fiscal year 
was $38,496,628. The duty on wool is 
about 10 cents per pound. ‘The quantity 
ot wool imported does not materially . 
affect prices in our markets, as our far- 
mers produce over 177,000,000 pounds. 
And if the half-naked herdsmen of 
South America wish to compete with 
our farmers in selling wool in our mar- 
kets we only require them to walk up 
and settle the regular duty at the cus- 
tom-house. The duty comes out of the 
foreign producer, the people of La Plata 














. a duty of $1 5U was levied on every paira 








and Buenos Ayres and other places, who 
wish to sell their wool in the American 
markets. 

Should the duty be repealed the effect 
would be to crush our own wool-growers, 
for the influx of foreign wool would glut 
and spoil our home markets, and the 
home market is the chief if not the only 
support to the wool-grower, as well as 
— in any other department of indus- 

ry. 
OTHER MANUFACTURES IMPORTED 
YIELDING A LARGE REVENUE. 

The value of wools and woolen goods 
imported during the last fiscal year was 
$72,692,742, yielding $38,490,623 revenue; 
the value of iron and steel goods was 
$57,333,157, yielding 18,237,388 revenue ; 
and the value of cotton manufactures was 
$31,810,680, yielding $11,557,173 revenue; 
the value of leather was $11,812,147. 
yielding $3,734,828 revenue; the value 
of flax goods was $21,721,807. yielding 
$7,212,791 revenue ; the value of hemp 
goods was $7,862,444, yielding $1,648,089 
revenue ; the value of lead goods was 
$3,413,393, yielding $1,365,848 revenue. 
The aggregate revenue derived from the 
above eight classes of commodities was 
$82,246,752. As I have already shown 
with reference to other staples, so, in| 
like manner, the foreign producer of | 
these goods pays the duty required bythe | 
tariff into the Treasury of the United | 
States. If we remit these duties, or any 
part of the duty, we shall lodge the 
amount in the hands of the foreign pro- 
ducer, making a heavy loss to our ‘Treas- 
ury, and doing our working men an 
irreparable injury. We possess the raw 
material, the machinery, and the arti- 
sans Capable of producing all these com- 
modities, and when we allow foreigners 
to bring their goods into our markets it 
is right and proper that we should levy 
protective duties upon them for the en- 
couragement of our home manufactures, 
and for the purpose of enlarging and 
diversifying our industries. 

THE SHOEMAKERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Some short-sighted shoemakers in New 
England want the duties on leather re- 
pealed. They are so blind that they do 
not see that the price of leather would 
not be reduced by a reduction of the 
duties, and they forget that for tifty years | 





of bouts imported into the United States. 
Under protection, and by the aid of 
skill and machinery, their industries 
have reached a point of perfection to 
defy foreign competition. Prices have | 





been so reduced by domestic competition | 
that even without a tariff foreigners 
could not sell much of their work in our 
Inarkets ; but, notwithstanding this his- 





torical tariff fact before them, we now 
hear these shoemakers raising their 
voices against our tanners. They =ant 
to kill off our tanners for the temporary 
benefit which they imagine would accrue 
to them. They forget that by striking 
down even one home industry so great 
as that of the leather manufacturers 
would cripple all others, and paralyze 
and destroy the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and consequently the shoemakers 
would suffer as well as all others by the 
general calamity. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF INDUSTRY THE DE- 

STRUCTION OF WEALTH. 

You remember, sir, the destruction of 
the city of Chicago by fire. It wasa 
national calamity, on account of the 
vast destruction of wealth, and the inju- 
rious effects of the great loss were felt 
far and near ; but, sir, this calamity, af- 
fecting as it did so many thousands of - 
our people, was a mere bagatelle com- 
pared to the destruction of a great home 
industry, producing in a single year 
more than twenty times the wealth that 
was destroyed when Chicago burned. 
The shoemakers should understand that 
the industries are dependent ; their in- 
terests are mutual, and an injury to one 
is quickly felt by another. If you saw 
off a man’s leg the whole body is in- 
jured and its successful working im- 
paired ; and so it is with the whole body 
or association of industries—the co-oper- 
ation of each is essential to the well-be- 
ing of all. They should remember that 
the permanent success of one industry 
is only assured by the prosperity of all. 
All efforts, therefore, onthe part of one 
trade or industry to assail and injure 
another are supremely mean and selfish. 

A SELFISH DISPOSITION. 

I have, Mr. Speaker, some tine Essex 
pigs on my farm; they are undoubtedly 
as well-bred as pigs can be, but L have 
often seen one pig try to root another 
out of the trough. So it is with the 
consumers of leather, and the consumers 
of steel, in fighting the leather and steel 
manufactures of the United States. They 
display a disposition of hoggish mean- 
ness, only deserving the contempt and 
disgust of all fair-minded men. The 
New Envgland shoemakers have enjoyed 
the blessing of protection for more than 
half a century. If all manufacturing 
industries shall continue to be protected 
in this country for half that time we 
shall see a greater number of industries 
established on the fertile prairies of the 
West than we now find in operation on 
the sterile rocks of New England, for 
‘“‘westward the course of empire takes 
its way;’? and the industries. the grace- 
ful companions of our civilization, are 
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now taking their congenial and profita- 

ble places in all the villages and cities 

of the West. 

INDEPENDENCE FOR THE MASSES—RE- 
SERVE THE NATIONAL MARKETS TO 
THE NATIONAL LABOR. 

This Government was organized in 
behalf ,of independent labor. It isa 
working men’s country, and they con- 
trol and regulate its affairs by the ballot; 
and the question returns, Shall we legis- 
late here to benefit and bless the Ameri- 
can people, or for the benefit and for the 
advantage of foreign nations? The 
country is ours, the markets of the coun- 


- try belong to us, and the people have a 


right to demand of their representatives 
here that the markets of the country 
shall be reserved for the benefit of the 
American people. I do not fail, how- 
ever, to consider that the Treasury of 
the Government requires revenue, and, 
notwithstanding it is great injury to our 
labor to tolerate the importation of man- 
ufactures which we have the ability to 
produce here, we are willing to submit 
to this injury and to this damage in 
order to secure to the Treasury the 
means of carrying on the Government. 
If the Treasury required no revenue 
from such sources, I should insist upon 
it as a representative of the American 
people that not one dollar’s worth of 
imported manufactures which we have 
the ability to produce here should be 
admitted into the country. On all pro- 
ducts which we can not successfully and 
conveniently produce we are willing they 
should be admitted free; buton all other 
products the rights and the interests of 
the Ameriean people require that if we 
allow them to enter at all we should re- 
quire protective duties, and by so doing 
encourage home industry, secure to our 
people a diversity of pursuits and abun- 
dance of employments, which will enable 
them to secure better rewards for toil, 
and lift them out of a condition of help- 
lessness to that of independence and 
wealth. The working man has labor to 
sell; it is his capital and dependence for 
support, and whoever proposes to destroy 
his employment, reduce his work, or cut 
down his wages must be looked upon as 
an enemy to his vital interests. 

THE FOLLY AND INJUSTICE OF HIRING 
LABOR IN EUROPE TO DO OUR ME- 
CHANICAL WORK WHILE AMERICANS 
NEED EMPLOYMENT. 

The commodities tmported during the 
past fiscal year consisted almost wholly 
of manufactures which can be success- 
fully produced in the United States. 
The total amount of imports, as may be 
seen by the report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, was $684,633,735. Deducting 





from this amount the tea, coffee, and 
some other articles not produced in this 
country, we find the value of the other 
products imported to be $484,746,861. 
These manufactures and productions 
compete directly with our home labor, 
as we are producing like commodities in 
the United States, and to produce that 
amount.furnished employment toat least 
1,200,000 hands, embracing the work of 
over 500 distinct trades and occupations. 
You will perceive, therefore, that not- 
withstanding the impediments and re- 
straints of the existing tariff the capi- 
talists and manufacturers of other coun- 
tries sent over during the past year this 
vast amount of their mechanical work, 
consisting mainly of leather, furniture, 
cigars, machinery, Saws, edge-tools, iron 
and steel manufactures of every descrip- 
tion, clothing, cotton and woolen goods, 
and other goods, all of which ought to 
be manufactured here at home, as we 
possess the raw material as well as the 
skilland mgchinery to perform the work. 
THE FARMER’S QUESFION—THE GREAT 
OUTLET FOR FOOD. 

If all these commodities consumed by 
our market had been manufactured in 
the United States, over 1,200,000 hands 
would have been employed here, to the 
manifest advantage of our working men, 
increasing the demands for labor, and 
securing a better, near-by market to the 
farmer. 

But I desire now to call the attention 
of the House and of the country to the 
fact that this large number of laborers 
consumed more food than our total ex- 
ports of breadstuffs and provisions to 
foreign countries during the same time. 
And if this large number were engaged 
in factories and workshops in this coun- 
try, turning out the same mechanical 
work which we import, they would con- 
sume this food in ourowncountry. About 
30 per cent. of the value of manufactured 
commodities may -be estimated as the 
food consumed by the laborers while at 
work in their production, and I desire 
the members from the West and the 
South and the Southwest to consider the 
importance of seeking this, the greatest 
of all outlets for their surplus food. We 
need the factory and the farm to be 
placed side by side, and thus we shall 
secure strength and wealth for both. 
We have had conventions at the West 
and at the South seeking to provide out- 
lets for food; and I have heard gen- 
femen make long speeches on the impor- 
tance of providing foreign outlets for 
our food. I would have them consider 
the importance of seeking that greatest 
of all outlets—the consumers of the food, 
the men who do our mechanical work in 
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Europe, brought out and lodged near by 
these farms, and in this way secure to 
our country a greater degree of happi- 
ness, a larger amount of wealth, and 
thus make the desert and the waste 
places blossom and bloom as the rose. 

Herein may be found a solution in a 
philosophical and practical mode for the 
difficult ‘‘ transportation question’’—the 
bringing of the producer and consumer 
near together, and thus removing the 
necessity for the expensive and needless 
movement to and fro of bulky and heavy 
commodities. 

LABOR IS WEALTH ; WHEN IN EXERCISE 
GAIN } WHEN UNEMPLOYED A DREAD- 
FUL LOSS. 

Labor is the only source of wealth. 
And when the labor of our country is in 
full exercise the accumulations are very 
great. But, on the other hand, every 
day’s work lost is a dead loss to the 
working man. Every idle day is a loss 
which he can never recover, and a loss 
of fifty-three days’ work by the workers 
of America would be a loss equal to the 
national debt. The debt, too, must be 
worked out ; itcan not be settled by any 
device or trick, nor by legerdemain ; it 
is a matter of work, and it seems to bea 
matter of the highest importance to fos- 
ter, encourage, and stimulate the labor 
of the nation. 

THE GREAT NEED OF THE WEST AND 

SOUTH. 

The great need of the country to-day 
in the West and South is a diversity of 
employments. ‘They require more fac- 
tories, more mechanical works, and the 
farmers are beginning to see this. You 

ill find in any county of any of the 
Western States that the farmers are 
quite willing to contribute, by subscrip- 
tion and by subsidies, in establishing 
factories in their midst. The watch 
factory at Elgin, Iil., is a greater benefit 
to that State than all her trade with a 
country like France. I have a farm in 
Iowa ; it is good land, as rich iu soil as 
any in that State, and well situated, yet 
I will give two-thirds of it to any man 
who wiil establish a factory near by. 
THE FARM AND THE FACTORY CLOSE 

TOGETHER. 

The farmer wants a market not only 
for wheat and corn, but for all the other 
products of the soil, the dairy, and the 
farm ; and to secure that condition he 
must secure a near-by market, and to 
sustain such a market mechanical man- 
ufactures are required. The importance 
of this question can not be overestimated, 
and in its discussion we must bear in 
mind that over nineteen-twentieths of 
the people of this country depend on 
labor for maintenance and happiness, 





The national Legislature, therefore» 
should so frame the laws of the country 
that the dignity and the independence 
of working men may be maintained,and 
the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber assured ; for it is for the happiness 
and prosperity of a majority of the peo- 
ple that this popular Government was 
organized. 

THE IMPORTATION OF FOOD IN MANU- 
FACTURES—THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES THE LARGEST IM- 
PORTERS OF FOOD IN THE WORLD. 

I wish to place before our farmersand 
gardeners the fact that when we import 


manufactures we import food, as food is- 


one of the largest items in the cost of 
producing manufactures, and during the 
past year we have imported more food 
in that shape than we have ever export- 
ed in a single year, and thus the people 
of the. United States, notwithstanding 
all our boasting, are the largest import- 
ers of food in the world. You can not 
make goods without men eat bread, and 
about 30 per cent. of the cost of manu- 
factures is expended for food. In every 
ton of pig-iron there is at least $11 60 
worth of food. The English free-traders 
want to tickle our vanity, and they say, 
“The United States is the granary of 
the world.” They wish to make our 
farmers believe that it would be profit- 
able and well for them to raise grain for 
shipment to England, losing six bush- 
els in every seven in the cost of trans- 
portation, and bring back the same food 
in the shape of manufactures, together 
with a much larger amount produced on 
the farms of Russia, Germany, and Eng- 
land. 
OUR FARMERS AND GARDENERS, 

Our farmers and gardeners are faith- 
ful toilers from early dawn till late at 
dewy eve. I know their difficulties and 
vexations at times are great. They 
often suffer from the injury and devas- 
tations of the insect, the drought, the 
floods, and the frosts ; yet they can over- 
come all these impediments and losses ; 
but should they be compelled also to face 
the blighting and destroying effects of 
free trade they would be forced to aban- 
don the field and throw up their hands 
in despair. Without customers and 
without any demand for his products, 
the farmer would fill up his corn-crib 
only to see his crop rot; and his cab- 
bages, turnips, and potatoes would waste 
ungathered for want of a market. He 
could shovel his grain into the fire, and 
bake his meat over the burning corn, as 
we have seen on the western prairies in 
free-trade times. His old customers, 
forced out of employment in the work- 
shops, now Cultivate the soil too, and 
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both farmer and mechanic languish and 

fall together. 

THE FREE-TRADE SWINDLE AND THE 
GRANGERS OF THE WEST. 

The farmers and the gardeners will 
puncture this bubble, for they must, I 
think, see through this swindling free- 
trade scheme at a glance. The mechan- 
ics of a single manufacturing city I can 
name consume more of our farm pro- 
ductions than our foreign customers 
ever take. Double the number of me- 
chanics in this country te-morrow, and 
you would double the value of the lands 
of our farmers and gardeners, and the 
prices of farm products would bring to 
them a better reward for their toil. On 
the other hand, strike down home man- 
ufactures, throw the operatives out of 
employment, let all the mechanical work 
they are now doing be done in England 
and elsewhere, and let population fall 
off, as it would, one-half, what would 
the gardener’s land be worth, and what 
prices would farm products fetch in a 
community stricken with paralysis and 
pauperism ? 

Why, Lask, is it that the business of 
farming in the State of New Jersey, or 
Pennsylvania, or Michigan, is more prof- 
itable than in the far-off States of the 
West ? The reason is, that the farm 
and the factory lie side by side, and the 
one furnishes a profitable and desirable 
customer for the other. Let the me- 
chanical work which we are now em- 
ploying England and other countries to 
do be performed in the States of the 


West and of the South, and we shall not 


have the large surplus of food to be 

shipped to the other end of the world in 

search of a market. 

MONOPOLIES IN GENERAL AND PAR 
TICULAR. 

Ihave heard some gentlemen remark 
that by imposing taxation on the pro- 
ducts of foreign labor we encourage 
monopolies in this country ; but I fail 
to see how monopolies are built up in 
this way, as there are no restrictions to 
labor, and I know of no industrial mo- 
nopoly in our country. The channels of 
labor and trade are open and free to all; 
a fair field and no favor is the practice 
everywhere. Tife success of one man 
stimulates others to embark in the same 
industry, and every additional factory 
and workshop increases the demand for 
labor, and the pleasant sounds of in- 
dustry will soon be heard in every vil- 
lage and hamlet of the country. It 

might be said wito as much reason that 
one man monopolizes the air because he 
mnay be able to breathe more of the air 
than another. So it is with music or 
anything else ; one man may appreciate 





and enjoy more than another, but there 
is no monopoly. 1 have the right to 
embark in industrial enterprises in this 
country, and the tariff taxation on for- 
eign products only prevents our indus- 
tries being swept away; it prevents 
raids upon our markets, and has a ten- 
dency to secure to our own industries 
stability and the support of the home 
markets of our country. 

THE PEOPLE’S MONOPOLY OF AMERICAN 

WORK. . 

Mr. Speaker, I have always been op- 
posed, and I am to-day opposed, to all 
monopolies save one. Iam opposed to 
the national banking monopoly, because 
itis a benefit to a few; and I am op- 
posed to other monopolies which have 
been created by legislation, and which 
are injurious to the best interests of the 
country. But sir, there is one monop- 
oly which I favor, and which I stand 
here to defend and sustain, and that is 
the people’s monopoly of American 
work. Il hope to see the day when the 
American people may be able to monop- 
olize the whole labor of our great coun- 
try. This monopoly will benefit the toil- 
ing millions, for over nineteen-twen- 
tieths of our population are laboring 
people. And, sir, as weare here to legis- 
late for the greatest good to the greatest 
number, I think no one will assert that 
we fail to do our duty if we, by tariff 
legislation, encourage the industries of 
our own country, and secure to the 
working men and the working women 
of the land, so far as possible, the com- 
plete monopoly of the nation’s labor. 
English statesmen are statesmen for 
England ; they watch and guard well 
the interests of British subjects. May 
God raise up in our Own country states- 
men who shall be statesmen for Amer- 
ica. Let us guard well the interests of 
our own people; other nations may 
guard and care for their own. 


THE HOME MARKET A BOON TO PRO- 
DUCERS—IMPORTING MECHANICAL 


WORK GLUTS OUR MARKET AND ROBS 

OUR PEOPLE OF THEIR LABOR. 

It is the markets of the country that 
sustain labor, they are the priceless boon 
of our producers ; and when these inar- 
kets become glutted and overstocked the 
wheels of our machinery begin to move 
more slowly ; and when the market ut- 
terly fails the work stops, and the em- 
ployer and employee go out of the factory 
together. Destroy our home markets 
and you knock the bottom out of do- 
mestic employments. 


You take my house, when youdotake the prop 
That doth sustain my house: you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 


The markets of our country require a 
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certain supply of products to meet all 

demands, and if we allow foreigners to 

supply those markets one-half, then our 
own people can only do the other half of 

the work. Every day’s work of im- 

ported manufactures practically robs our 

people of that amount of labor. There- 

fore the more we protect them and shield 

our markets from foreign invasion, the 

more we sustain labor here and secure 

prosperity for our beloved country. 
CIGARS. 

Now, a few years ago we had free 
trade in cigars, and at that time the 
Spaniards, driving slaves in Cuba, made 
our cigars, and the cigar factory was al- 
most unknown in this country; but un- 
der the protective tariff of 1862 this 
industry has been shielded as against the 
work of slaves, and cigar factories may 
be found to-day in every village and 
every city of the country. In my dis- 
trict the cigar makers consume the food 
produced on the farms of many town- 
ships around Detroit. Here is the so- 
lution of the statement that a gardener 
near a great market ean lay up more 
money off five acres than the farmer 
in Iowa, situated hundreds of miles 
from market, can accumulate on five 
hundred acres. 

OUR UNEQUALED FACILITIES FOR MAN- 
UFACTURES—RAW MATERIAL AND 
OTHER ADVANTAGES. 

We bave heard it said that some coun- 
tries have natural advantages, and that 
they have extraordinary facilities for 
the production of manufactures. But 
with reference to the United States, we 
havea variety of soils, varied climate, 
and raw materials—all those conditions 
required to sustain the life and inde- 
pendence of a great nation. We pos- 
sess unequaled facilities for the produc- 
tion of all those commodities which civ- 
ilized life requires ; and the only ques- 
tion which remains is, Shall the Ameri- 
can people do their own work? Is it 
wise for us to hire foreigners to do our 
mechanical work, and grab this labor 
out of the hands of our own people; or 
is it not wiser and more statesmanlike 
for us to stand by our countrymen, and 
give to them the labor required to sup- 
ply the needs of our countrymen for 
every description of work ? 

BUY WHERE YOU CAN BUY THE 

CHEAPEST. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard gentlemen 
say that itis desirable for people to buy 
where they can buy cheapest. I would 


have our people buy where they can buy 
cheapest in ourown country. And with 
reference to foreign countries, my no- 
tion is that in buying our mechanical 
work abroad, no matter what the price 





may be, it is dear. If we are to hire 
people in foreign countries to do our 
work, I say it is not cheap; on the con- 
trary itis dear. Wepay dearly for what 
we buy abroad, because we rob our own 
countrymen of that amount of labor 
and we send away the treasure to pay 
the mechanics doing the work there, 

Domestic competition is the best leveler 

of prices, and if they are to be reduced 

let the reduction come, not by excessive 
importations of the products of foreign 
labor, nor by cutting down wages in the 

United States, but rather let it come by 

improved mechanism, new methods, 

new inventions, and new processes in 
manufacture by the aid of science and 
theempleyment of machinery. This is 

a “Government of the people, by the 

people, and for the people ;’’ and Con- 

gress is like the head of a family with 

40,000,000 children ; and it is our duty 

and our interest to give the work of our 

country to the children of the country. 

No other country possesses superior fa- 

cilities to ours; and our artisans and 

mechanics can do as much work, if not 
more, in a day than foreigners. 

NOT CHEAP TO HIRE PEOPLE IN EUROPE 
TO DO OUR MECHANICAL WORK—A 
PLOT TO ROB US OF OUR MECHANICAL 
WORK. 

If we are to go to Europe, if we are 
to be dependent, and beg to have our 
work done there, sir, you may think it is 
cheap, but it isa dear and exhaustive 
operation, and will cost more in the long 
run than you have calculated. England 
has been able for many years to pit her 
skill and machinery against our raw 
materials and rude labor, She wishes 
us to get out red cedar logs for shipment 
to England, and buy back lead-pencils. 
She will buy our corn and give us back 
poplins ; she will take our rags and give 
us back embossed paper; she will take 
our square timber and give us back silk 
stockings and spool thread; she will 
take our raw cotton and give us back 
thimbles and hair-pins ; she will take our 
bones and send back superphosphates ; 
she will take our tar and turpentine and 
give us gravy and plum pudding; she 
will take our ‘‘ whole skins for a six- 
pence and sell us back the tails for a 
shilling.” Such trade is exhaustive and 
weakening. It secures to them ‘‘ the 
workshops of the world,” and to us that 
other rude work fit only for barbarians 
and slaves, the raising of raw products 
for distant and unfavorable markets. 
England is the great blood sucker of the 
world; she has sucked the very life out 
of Ireland, Turkey, India, Spain, and 
Canada, and now she proposes to draw 
upon the United States. But the plot 
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our mechanical work will 


to robus of 
be exposed, and a brave, intelligent, and 


free people will spring to their feet in 
defense of their industries, as they would 
in defense of the flag should foreign foes 
invade our soil. We shall resist at all 
hazards every ¢ffort of British hirelings 
to befog and leguile the people of this 
country with their free-trade heresies. 


RUDE WORK VS. MECHANICAL WORK— 
BARBARISM YS. CIVILIZATION. 


If we are to do rude work, which is 
labor begging at forty or sixty cents per 
day, England will do the mechanical 
work, and thus employ her artisans and 
mechanics. If our work is to be done in 
England, what are we to do here? Are 
we to be ornamental figure-heads and 
wall-flowers, raise our crops, and build 
large poor-houses ? God forbid. 


PRODUCTS—IMPORT:- 
AND MACHINERY 


EXPORTING RAW 
ING MECHANICAL 
WORK. 

Mr. Speaker, if you examine the tables 
reported by the Bureau of Statistics you 
will find that while 76 per cent. of our 
imports consist of mechapvical work our 
exports consist almost wholly of raw 
products, and 89 per cent. of the value 
of the products exported last year you 
will find to consist of raw cotton, food, 
and gold. The value of raw cotton ex- 
ported was $225,000,000. Now I would 
change this trade, and instead of export- 
ing so much raw cotton I would reduce 
it to yarn, thereby doubling its value, 
and I would sell cotton yarn to foreign- 
ers at double the price of raw cotton, 
the difference being the value of the 
labor employed forthe purpose. Instead 
of shipping one bale of raw eotton and 
bringing back three bales in the shape 
of cotton stocl kings and spool thread, I 
would work up the raw cotton on the 
spot and sell the manufactures of cot- 
ton, and thus augment home produc- 
tions. In this way I would rehabilitate 
the South and furnish employment to 
its surplus labor, to the manifest advan- 
tageand profit of the great cotton States. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR SYSTEM. 


I have wished for many years tvsee 
labor elevated in my country by securing 
greater demands for labor, and thus be- 
stow upon laboring men the power to 
fix better terms, better rewards for toil, 
greater independence, greater wealth, 
greater freedom, and less hours for toil. 


Aud I hope to see the day when, by a/| 


diversification of our pursuits and an 
increased demand for labor in our coun- | 


try, our intelligent mechanics may be 
oR i 


able to secure such con pensation for 
their toil as will enable them to support 
themselves and their families on eight 
hours’ work. But that day can not be 
hastened by giving the nation’s work to 
the people of other countries, for labor is 
subject to the law of supply and demand. 
You can not make the Detroit river flow 
up stream, nor can you put up the price 
of wages by a vote of the union if there 
be no demand for labor to justify and 
sustain it. The more work we have to 
do in this country the more demand will 
be raised for Jabor here, and the greater 
ability on the part of the working man 
to make better terms and better prices 
for his toil. 

TILE CONCLUSION—PROTECTION BENEFI- 
CENT, ASSURING WEALTH AND FREE- 
DOM TO MAN. 

I take the ground that the American 
people are entitled to a preferential 
ebance in their own markets; and is it 
not just that the people who own the 
country and work to build it up should 
enjoy the benefits of the markets which 
their industry and enterprise alone have 
created ? If foreigners want access to 
our ports for the sale of their anufac- 
tures, let us require toll of them in the 
shape of protective duties, or let them 
come here with their capital and ma- 
chinery, build factories, furnish employ- 
ment to our people, and pay American 
wages. A protective tariff restrains and 
checks importation, prevents certain 
raids upon our markets. and when the 
European manufacturers find that they 
can not dispose of their goods without 
the payment of duties they will come to 
the United States with their capital, and 
pay taxes to support our schools, as we 
have always done. And this tendency 
has been exhibited in the fact that dur- 
ing the past twelve years thousands have 
arrived and put up great workshops and 
factories in the United States. There 
is, therefore, no hidden inystery about 
the tariff question ; it is a question of 
dollars and cents; it is a quesfion of 
labor, a just reward for labor, and inde- 
pendence for the masses. It favors do- 
mestic competition as against foreign 
monopoly ; it is opposed to a reduction 
of labor at home, which always leads to 
idleness, pauperism, and crime. Pro- 
tection, in short, secures to the people 
of this country universal prosperity, a 
prosperity which falls like the dews of 
Heaven, a good to all and an injury to 
none. I therefore favor, Mr. Speaker, 
that system of national exchanges which 
will put more revenue into the ‘Treasury 
of our Government and more labor‘into 
the hands of the American people. 





